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thermal 


insulation : 


Nine questions before the Board -THE CHOICE OF THERMAL INSULATION 


1 How much will it cost? 2 How much will it save? If you would like nine straight answers to the 
3 How long will it take to amortize? 4 How long will it last? above questions write to the Sales Director, 
5 Can you install it and forget it? Cape Building Products Limited. In the mean- 
6 Will it increase or reduce FIRE RISK? time, you may like to note that an Asbestolux 


c h ae er Thermal Insulation lining specification cannot 
7 ; oe er yee Eee ne nn ; be improved upon so far as' Thermal Insulation, 
8 Will it be harmed by steam, condensation or a corrosive atmosphere ? Fire Protection and durability are concerned 


9 Will it comply with every possible regulation of the Act—FOR EVER? —whatever the conditions may be. 


FIRE will not hurt it TIME will not harm it WATER will not damage it VERMIN will not touch it 


() ASBESTOLUK 


non-combistible asbestos insulation board 


Full details from the sole manufacturers: 

CAPE BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED Cowley Bridge Works, Uxbridge, Middlesex. Tel. Uxbridge 4313 
Glasgow: Eagle Buildings, 217 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2. Tel: Central 2175 

Manchester: Floor D, National Buildings, St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester 3. Tel: Blackfriars 7757 

Birmingham: 11 Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2. Tel: Midland 6565-6-7 

Newcastle: 19 & 20 Exchange Buildings, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Tel: Newcastle 20488 
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dust collectors 


FOR THEIR NEW FOUNDRY 


INSTALLATIONS LIMITED 
RUISLIP - MIDDLESEX : RUISLIP 4066 


Air Control Installations Ltd. are the sole manufacturing licensees 
in Great Britain for products of the American Air Filter Co., Inc. 


DUST AND FUME CONTROL - AIR FILTERS - AIR CONDITIONERS + INDUSTRIAL FANS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


VEHICLE 
CONTRACTS 
LIMITED 


Britain’s largest CONTRACT HIRE organisa- 
tion offer all types of Cars and Commercial 
Vehicles on Contract Hire. 


Get in touch now with : 


VEHICLE CONTRACTS LTD. 
77 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2 


TEMple Bar 3588 


COMMON SENSE SAYS CONTRACT HIRE 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Sites for 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


are available on the 


LONDON MIDLAND REGION 


suitable for 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES AND 
STORES 


Rail connection can be arranged 


Details obtainable from the 
Commercia) Officer, 
British Railways, 
LONDON MIDLAND REGION, 
EUSTON, 


London, N.W.1. 
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Depots in 23 Counties 
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NEW CARS 
USED CARS 
SERVICE 
COMMERCIALS 
TYRES 
ACCESSORIES 
DRIVING TUITION 
PETROL & OILS 
BODYWORK 





TRACTORS 





PS ‘3 


MOTOR GROUP } 


Gladstone Buildings, Clay Cross, Derbyshire Est. 1878 


Registered Office : 
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When Geigy was founded .... 


Rococo was in fashion. Madame Pompadour was the 
ruling favourite at Versailles. Haydn was composing 
music, Voltaire and Rousseau were writing, Goethe and 
Mozart were still in their childhood. A few years earlier, 
Benjamin Franklin had invented the lightning conductor; 
a few years later James Watt built the first steam engine. 
In France, Diderot and d’Alembert were working on 
their Encyclopaedia; the University of San Felipe in 
Santiago de Chile was two years old, the Vienna and 
Edinburgh Stock Exchanges five. Adam Smith was 
writing the Wealth of Nations. Britain and France were 
fighting for possession of overseas territories, and war 
was also in progress between Frederick the Great and 
Maria Theresa, Empress of Austria. Porcelain factories 
were being founded, cement had just been discovered, 
and the cabinet maker Chippendale had created a new 
style of furniture. 
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In 1758 one of the oldest chemical firms in the world 
was founded in Basle, Switzerland. it was a shop where 
dyes, drugs and Chemicals were sold, and the founder's 
name was Johann Rudolf Geigy. 





The firm has carried that name ever since. This year 

J. R. Geigy S. A. of Basie joins its associates throughout 
the world to celebrate the 200th year of its foundation. 
In two centuries the one-man business has grown into 
an international concern whose products — like the DDT 
insecticides and the Mitin mothproofing process — are 
famous everywhere. 





The Geigy Group of Companies today make and sell 
dyestuffs and tanning materials, industrial chemicals, 
plasticisers, pesticides and pharmaceuticals. In the fieid 
of organic chemicals the name of Geigy is a mark of T 
quality. 


200 years Geigy 
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Progress report on BRADWELL 
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of Bradwell nuclear power station in vations are 550 ft. x 200 ft. 
p a, cee, ae REACTOR PROGRESS 
The station was designed, and is being Both reactor buildings are now above 
built, by the Nuclear Power Plant ground level from an excavated depth 
Company Limited for the Central Elec- of 40 ft. The support plinths for the 
tricity Generating Board. Employing pressure vessels have been cast, and 
- two, gas-cooled, - graphite-moderated work has started on the fabrication of 
reactors, the station will have a guar- the vessels. 
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NEWALLS ADVISORY SERVICE 
is available to anyone interested in 
increasing productivity and working 
efficiency by better insulation. 
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“Talking of Sound Barriers....” 


‘*The Works Doctor came to see me the other day and put forward a strong 
case for some form of insulation to protect employees from excessive noise. 
Apparently most of the absenteeism and nervous illness in the place is 
due to sound irritation, although I believe he had another word* for it. 
I must admit our re-equipment scheme has increased the noise 
level considerably —and absenteeism has increased likewise. Anyway 
I’m recommending to the Board that we call in Newalls to see 
what can be done about it. It will be a worthwhile investment 
to get back to something like peak efficiency.” 


*anziety sonorosis 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD. Head Office: WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 








PRODUCTS: 


Pig Iron, Billet, Slab, 
Sheet Bar, Bar, Shape, 
Wire Rod, Rail, Hoop, 
Plate, Hot Rolled Sheet, 
Cold Rolled Sheet, 
Galvanized Sheet, 
Chemical by-products. 


FUJI IRON « STEEL CO.LTD. | 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN _ Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 
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by the installation of 


WV OS LIV? plant is at this moment producing 


millions of gallons of fresh water daily from sea water at Aruba, 









Si i died 


Aden, Curacao, Lobitos, Kuwait, etc., while plant is under 
construction for the Bahamas and similar areas where the natural fresh 


water supply is restricted. 
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CATHCART -* GLASGOW - SCOTLAND 


PARENT COMPANY OF.THE WEIR GROUP, COMPRISING 
DRYSDALE & CO. LTD., WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD., ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD., ZWICKY LTD., 
WEIR VALVES LTD., WM. SIMONS & CO LTD., W. R. SKINNER LTD., PEACOCK BROS. LTD. 
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Smoothing the path of 
\\ Peruvian sugar 


In Northern Peru the producers of sugar, 
one of the country’s most valuable exports, 
have long been in the position of a man with 
a Cadillac who lives at the end of a mountain 
footpath. The port of Salaverry, near Trujillo, 
was their nearest port—and it was inadequate. 
There were no deep-water berths for ocean- 
going freighters and the sugar had to be 
carried by lighter to ships in the open sea. As 
a result the sacks of sugar became wet when 
high seas were running, and work was 
impossible for 30 days in each year because 
of storms. 

Now all that is being changed. The British 


firm of George Wimpey & Co. Ltd. has 
started construction of a 4,200 ft. breakwater, 
filled with rocks from Cerro Carretas, a hill 
overlooking the bay. New roads will be built, 
a jetty 450 ft. long for cargo lighters, and 
new deep-water berths. For the whole pro- 
ject 1,000,000 cu. yds. of rock will be needed. 
Atlas Copco rock drills, fitted with Sandvik 
Coromant drill steels, are being used exclu- 
sively for the quarrying. Work is ahead 
of schedule, and by October 1958 the break- 
water is likely to be completed —the first 
stage in a scheme which will bring new 
prosperity to Peru. 


All the fun of the fair 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provides the means for 
all its many applications. One Atlas Copco portable compressor 
supplies all the power necessary to operate the flying boats at 
the Luna-Park Fairground in Rotterdam. 

The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the 
manufacture of compressed air equipment and its distribution 
and servicing in 90 countries throughout the world. Group 
Headquarters : Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


- Atlas Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 
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Cincinnatus from 
the Marne 


Eglises in the Haute Marne—have none of them the whole answer 
to the continuing crisis of a great country. President Coty’s 
message to Parliament on Thursday brought all three to the point of 
decision. The risk of a trial of strength remains. The frailty of republi- 
can institutions in Paris, demonstrated so often in the past, needed no 
further confirmation from the events of the past three weeks. Even so, 
the frailty of some republican hearts in the immediate crisis still pro- 
duced an unpleasant shock, only belatedly offset by the mass march 
through the streets of Paris on Wednesday evening and the last ditch 
resistance of the rank-and-file of the Socialist party in the face of almost 
irresistible pressure. From the men of Algiers neither France nor the 
western world, although both may understand the human springs of their 
insurrection, can expect much of promise or of comfort. But from General 
de Gaulle France itself once received its salvation. Before the Algiers 
coup his reputation remained all but intact; it has been the most 
ominous development of the crisis that the means whereby he has sought 
to come to power have seemed to belie a great past. If the general does, 
at last, rule again in Paris he will undoubtedly stand higher than his 
camp-followers in the world’s esteem. His backers have already thrust 
the saviour image upon the country. He, himself, no doubt, believes it. 
But before the general is hailed as Cincinnatus summoned from 
Colombey to save the republic from chaos, the record of his struggle back 
to power should be seen for what it is. There must be no new Gaullist 
myth. The general has told M. Vincent Auriol that, although the Algiers . 
military coup of May 13th was done in his name, it was done without his 
knowledge. But the fact remains that he bestrides France today because 
he deliberately exploited the coup by preventing the Republican govern- 
ment from restoring its authority against the insurrection. He did not 
disclaim the coup when he broke his silence on May 15th ; and before 
he spoke up even General Massu was climbing down. M. Pflimlin’s 
overnight investiture by the assembly had thrown Algiers into disarray. 
General Salan, the reliable weathercock of the crisis, had once more 
turned towards Paris for his orders. But General de Gaulle’s statement 
openly encouraged the Algiers leaders to look to his return to office as the 
easier alternative to working out their troubles with M. Pflimlin. His 
press conference on May 19th then widened the breach between Algiers 
and Paris by implying that the generals’ revolt was, in fact, respectable. 
No casuistry can call this intervention disinterested. 

General de Gaulle has been carried onward by the paratroopers, 
settlers, and right-wing militants who bellowed for him in the streets 
of Algiers and whose armed seizure of Corsica he pointedly failed to 
denounce. If he sees himself now as the liberator of 1944 returning once 
more, the faces of this entourage should disconcert him. The original 
purpose of the Algiers conspirators was not, in fact, to summon him to 


FF eis in three capitals—Paris, Algiers and Colombey-les-deux- 
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power ; they would have preferred a Bidault-Morice- 
Soustelle coalition in the assembly. They intended to 
stop the formation of any government in Paris not 
explicitly dedicated to the pretence of French Algeria. 
Only when this failed did their shouts for de Gaulle 
become distinct. M. Soustelle, although prudently 
refusing the aid of ex-poujadist thugs who bustled 
expectantly to Algiers, is surrounded by men of dubious 
political instinct like MM. Dronne and Delbecque, and 
the Corsican plotter M. Arrighi. Inside the Committee 
of Public Safety sit former Petainists like M. de Sérigny, 
of the Echo d’Alger. This is no band of Gaullist 
brothers. It is true that the army, principally General 
Massu, seems to have persuaded the settlers to accept a 
formula of racial integration which might (if it had been 
tried before the last quarter-of-an-hour had struck) even 
have spiked the guns of the rebel FLN. But it remains 
very doubtful whether integration will, in practice, be 
pressed beyond the settlers’ own desires. 


The Corsican coup a week ago spoke unmistakably 
of the strong-arm tactics favoured in Algiers—so 
strongly indeed that, when the threat of its repetition 
anywhere on the French mainland south of the Loire 
was understood by the wilting M. Pflimlin, he drove 
himself to voice a last protest. General Salan, who had 
surrendered to revolutionary euphoria and by this stage 
envisaged a victorious march up the Champs Elysées, 
was not deterred from appointing his own governor 
for the island. This open insubordination might have 
proved fatal to any officer class less aware of the 
weaknesses and divisions of its political masters. As it 
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GOVERNMENT BY THE SWORD 


An army, which is not distinctly the servant of the 
q State, must be its master. . . . Society in France is 

beginning to find all the practical consequences of 
having the soldiery for its master brought home to its 
business and bosoms. The impression seems to be general 
... that in the time of Louis Philippe, the army was com- 
paratively unimportant as being in no way the foundation 
or main support of the existing Government, and therefore 
was neither arrogant nor presuming. ... But of late, its 
temper and its personnel have greatly changed as well as 
its position. It feels jts own omnipotence, and is resolved 
to make this felt by the community. And, being to a 
great extent officered by men whose habits and manners 
are formed not in society but in garrison and in camp, 
it chooses the most offensive methods of imposing its 
sway and asserting its superiority. ... We give the above 
statements with some degree of diffidence, though in truth 
we entertain only a very slight misgiving as to their 
accuracy. Granting them to be true, what a fearful picture 
do they display!—a great, powerful, highly civilised 
country, Our nearest neighbour and our closest ally, at 
the mercy and under the heel of an enormous armed force, 
master at once of the Government, by which it is feared 
and needed, and of the people, by whom it is loathed, 
dreaded and despised. 
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was, the-seizure of Corsica was a decisive blow to M. 
Pflimlin’s crumbling prestige; as such, it gave M. 
Soustelle, the Gaullist brain in Algiers, a further claim 
on General de Gaulle’s gratitude, and on the general’s 
ear once in office. There can be no glossing over by 
whom the Gaullist progress was planned and set in 
motion. 


The centre parties in the assembly, although their 
leaders seemed willing instruments in their own 
destruction, soon made plain their reluctance to 
co-operate in fulfilling the minimum of republican 
legality under which the general wished to come to 
power. The general’s announcement, after the nocturnal 
encounter with M. Pflimlin, that he was already forming 
a new government before the old one decently fell 
might have been due to a misunderstanding, to fears of a 
paratroop coup in Paris itself, or to a natural anxiety 
to force the pace. The immediate response of the 
Socialists and the MRP was to refuse M. Pflimlin all 
but the flimsiest excuse for yielding. When the Prime 
Minister did go to M. Coty it was with the ludicrous 
explanation that the resignation of three right-wing 
ministers (whose parties had deserted the republic some 
time since) made it impossible for him to continue, even 
with the possession of 408 votes in the assembly. That 
there were 150 Communist votes in M. Pflimlin’s 
majority should not have filled him, or anyone else, with 
nameless fears. The recreation of the popular front of 
the nineteen-thirties, with its international overtones, 
was probably a fantasy even to M. Duclos. What should 
have counted with a resolute cabinet was that these 
votes were available to help them to save republican 
institutions—and to call the army’s bluff. 


S 0 the republic entered the last ditch. It found itself 
there through the accumulation of its sins of 
omission since the liberation, and an accumulation of 


_ popular disrespect since, indeed, the beginnings of the 


Third Republic in 1871. To history it may even seem 
remarkable that it survived so long. It was threatened 
because it failed to provide an efficient political system 
in keeping with a modern, technologically advanced, 
state. It was threatened because the assembly failed to 
reform itself, except for the last; despairing and slightly 
absurd attempt this week when it was already in 
extremis. It was threatened because all its shifting 
majorities were against something, but not for any- 
thing. It was threatened because it refused to come to 
terms with itself on how to deal with its communist 
minority. The republican parties did not succeed in 
reducing communist strength in the country, but they 
could not bring themselves to accept communist 
support to push through reforms to strengthen the 
republic or, in the last ditch, to save the republic from 
dissolution. By conducting their political combinations 
for a decade as though the communists did not exist 
they merely disfranchised a quarter of the population. 
And now the republic was close to extinction because it 
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failed, almost throughout its existence, to adopt a 
colonial policy fitted to the times, to France’s own 
interests, and to the influence and cohesion of the 
western alliance. Madagascar, Indo-China, Tunisia, 
Morocco and now Algeria: it is a sorry procession of 
political ineptitude, civil brutality, military humiliation, 
and ministerial surrender. The bravery and devotion 
of many thousands of Frenchmen deserved a better 
cause, and a better fate. 

These follies and these weaknesses of the French 
state touched their nadir with the Algiers coup. The 
customary interregnum in Paris encouraged the plotters 
to act on May 13th. The governing parties’ past 
refusals to make up their minds about Algeria left them 
in no order to take a strong line toward the settlers after 
the riots. (M. Pflimlin’s investiture speech, in fact, 
discounted a liberal solution.) When the generals defied 
Paris the government turned the other cheek through 
fear of de Gaulle. When the generals appealed to de 
Gaulle the government, fearing association with the 
Communists, did not dare to call for popular support. 
And when de Gaulle moved openly the government 
invited the assembly to defeat it. Even that, through the 
final stand of the Socialist rank-and-file, was bungled. 
When M. Pflimlin turned himself out it seemed almost 
too late to do anything—to save the republic, to make 
terms with de Gaulle, even to ensure against a general 
strike and the barricades. 


, is no point in mincing words. General de 
Gaulle has manceuvred for power in the wrong 
way to be immediately acceptable as a true arbiter 
between Algiers and Paris, as the negotiator of a durable 
(that is, a political) solution in Algeria, or as the national 
leader who will heal his country’s divisions. It may 
indeed be that—if he comes to rule—his own 
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character and high patriotic sense will serve him now 
as they did in 1940. Before the coup, what is known 
of his present opinions and what is remembered .of 
his postwar policy had suggested to many of his 
countrymen, M. Mendés-France among them, that a 
recourse to the general might well be the one way to 
solve the Algerian problem. These estimates have been 
damaged by his performance in the past fortnight, but 
they must not be written off now. Yet, even if the 
general were to act as the noblest Roman of them 
all, he would still have to take into account the demands 
of his motley backers: the embattled settlers, the army 
colonels who want to reconquer Tunisia and Morocco, 
and the right-wing camp followers who claim political 
and administrative spoils in France itself. More than 
the most arresting myth will be needed to bring them 
to heel. : 

It is too soon to guess what General de Gaulle’s 
advent might mean to Nato and the west. France’s 
friends would look as anxiously for signs of liberalism 
within France as for signs that the general is not still 
committed abroad to the politique de grandeur that 
once sent him to interview a mystified Stalin (Mr 
Khrushchev would be more accommodating) and sent 
the French army into what became the Indo-Chinese 
war. But the Gaullist shadow invites one broad ques- 
tion which the West, or at least its politically advanced 
member countries, have not previously had to face. 
How can a democracy on a narrow base, forced to be 
vigilant against a communist fifth column directed from 
Moscow, sustain itself in face of a challenge from a 
belligerent and dissatisfied Right ? There are other 
Nato countries which have reason, whatever their 
present stability, to fear that France’s toils might one 
day bind them. Would they, like M. Pflimlin, prefer 
political death to the risk of contamination? The 
pathology of the Fourth Republic concerns us all. 


Doubts about the emphasis of Mr Sandys’s defence doctrine 


grow. Conventional arms are not obsolete but vital. 


one that is righteous, and one that looks less 

and less righteous as the months pass. Like 
other wars started independently they are tending to 
merge, which muddles the rights and wrongs of each. 
The righteous war is the one fought to develop the 
supremacy of the Ministry of Defence over the service 
ministries, to prune vested interests at chiefs of staff 
level, and to keep the way open for service amalgama- 
tions if technical change makes this logical. Far less 
certainly righteous is Mr Sandys’s ideological war to 
force British defence organisation entirely into the 
mould set by his two defence white papers. 


M’ SANDYS is fighting two wars in Whitehall: 


The essential doctrine of those two papers was that 
Britain must have the nuclear deterrent. A growing 
number of people believe that the first principle of 
British defence policy should instead be that Britain 
must have conventional weapons. If Britain can afford 
it—and if there is any reason to suppose that it is col- 
lectively required—then let Britain keep on developing 
the deterrent also, in order to supplement American 
nuclear power. But a sufficiency of conventional arms 
is needed first. 

This is not a purely British debate. It also crackles 
behind closed doors in the Pentagon, where note is 
being taken of Russia’s persistence in developing its 
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own conventional forces, even though its bid to draw 
Jeve] with the west in nuclear arms is nearing success. 
This is causing much American heart-searching about 
the wisdom of “ going nuclear ” in everything. To do 
so could introduce a fatal measure of inflexibility into 
western defence and foreign policy. 

For some years the West was able to argue that its 
monopoly of nuclear weapons made up for its 
weakness in divisions. Now the Russians, too, have the 
bomb—and, more recently, have approached equality 
in the tactical means of delivering it (witness their 
advances in rocketry and the size of their tactical air 
force). This leaves the disparity in conventional arms 
unredressed. Indeed it has become worse if the Rus- 
sians have brought their forces up to date, while the 
west has, in the search for economies, reduced its 
Capacity to retaliate except by nuclear means. This 
puts a string of advanced western positions from 
Quemoy to Berlin under the threat “we take, and if 
you go one higher, so do we.” The danger is that in 
all clashes that are less than nuclear the West is now 
likely to be beaten ; and that if it raises any struggle 
even to the lowest level of tactical nuclear war, it will 
incur such political odium, and arouse so many fears 
that it is about to launch the holocaust, that defence 
of that particular outpost may not seem worthwhile. 
The tendency then may be to let the Russians have it. 


ILITARY thinkers often find it hard to see the 
M importance of the attacking pawn, when they 
have the position covered by castle and queen. One 
atomic weapons-system begets another as fast as it goes 
into operational service (or before). To intercept the fast 
atomic bomber, the complex atomic anti-aircraft missile 
is devised, and in turn makes possib!e further adapta- 
tions of weapons to nuclear explosives all down the line. 
All the “ hardware ” becomes more complex and expen- 
sive, and less adaptable to conventional uses. Thus, to 
take an example, the American tactical air force is now 
not designed to support ground forces fighting an old 
fashioned (Korea type) campaign, but only to drop 
atomic bombs on those “ tactical” targets which the 
Strategic Air Force would not cover in some unthink- 
able all-out war. Because all this is so expensive, the 
idea of also providing “obsolete” types of planes or 
other weapons is rejected ; increasingly the only war 
thought about, or trained for, is some sort of atomic 
war. 

These problems are as relevant to American defence 
doctrine as to British. But Britain has a particular 
obligation to weigh them carefully. Obviously it is 
America’s role to maintain, and largely to supply, the 
West’s nuclear deterrent, which is indispensab!e. But 
this is not Britain’s primary ro‘e ; nor can it be right 
for Britain to render its forces incapable of anything 
except nuclear warfare. Britain’s first responsibilities 
are to provide deterrence at the other end of the spec- 
trum, particularly in view of the wide range of British 
commitments throughout the world. This is the true, 
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and most practicable, form of interdependence. Yet, in 
deference to the need to economise in order to build up 
its own nuclear deterrent, this country has weakened its 
capacity to ward off colonial incidents ; and in Europe 
Britain’s withdrawal of some troops from the continent 
has forced General Norstad, in turn, to rely more on 
his nuclear arms to meet any scale of attack. 


This is not to suggest that the West can regain bar- 
gaining strength by trying to match Russia’s conven- 
tional forces man for man (although, in strict terms of 
manpower and resources, it could in fact do so) Mr 
Sandys has calculated that to do so would cost Britain 
alone another £1,000 million on the defence budget 
(as well as national service indefinitely), which is a 
measure of the abstinence that the free peoples will not 
accept. What is urgently needed (and this applies to 
Nato and American forces, as well as to British) is to 
raise the scale of the limited threat that could be con- 
tained without recourse to atomic weapons—and not, 
as now, progressively to reduce it. 

The fact is that there is still a real distinction in use 
between atomic and conventional arms, and that this 
should be preserved as an act of deliberate political 
choice. In an atomic age, when the atomic bomb is 
itself a key piece in the war of minds and wills, conven- 
tional forces are no less necessary as an instrument of 
policy than is the maintenance of an adequate atomic 
deterrent. It is a matter of choice which countries 
in the western alliance should maintain that deterrent, 
in its several forms, and which should concentrate more 
upon the range (which is wide) of non-nuclear roles. 
This is far from agreeing with the neo-pacifists who 
wish Britain unilaterally to dismantle its—and the 
Americans’—nuclear deterrent now mounted in Britain. 
Nor it is to suggest that America, because it must be 
the main provider of the deterrent, should have no 
non-nuclear capability. There are now 54 American 
divisions’ in Europe ; who can doubt that these Ameri- 
can forces, the core of Nato’s shield, would have to rely 
less on their corporals and matadors if they were backed 
by 20—or, better, 30—allied divisions instead of the 
bare ten ? 

Mr Sandys may be tempted to say that the 
question-mark thrown over Nato’s future by events in 
France fully justify his emphasis on the British nuclear 
deterrent. He should hesitate. Nato’s future might 
now be far more secure if the emphasis had been placed 
the other way round, and more British divisions now 
stood on the Rhine. More may yet have to stand there, 
and more be found to back British commitments 
under other treaties. | Mr Sandys has been coura- 
geous in overhauling a defence organisation which had 
not moved with the times. He should now have the 
courage to look again at a defence doctrine already 
eroded by rapid political and technical developments ; 
and, having reassessed it, he should pass the results to 
the nation—if necessary with the bill for continuing 
conscription after 1961. He need not fear the charge of 
inconsistency—only the charge of not keeping up with 
the pace of change. 
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A Finland in Asia ? 


If Korea is ever to be reunited, it may have to 


model itself on another small country on 


the other side of the communist land mass 


IME heals many wounds, but it has not healed 
the incision that cuts Korea in half. The general 
election held in the southern half of the country 

early in May was the third—two for parliaments, one 
for the presidency—since the fighting ended nearly five 
years ago. The South Koreans can congratulate them- 
selves on. having developed something more like what 
veteran democrats would recognise as a free poll and a 
workable two-party system. But nothing has been 
achieved in these three elections and five years that pro- 
mises to alter the basic Korean paradox. The two halves 
of the country are as apt for fitting together as a plug and 
a socket ; yet they remain unconnected, and each drains 
strength from the great power that supports it. The 
onward roll of time has produced neither of the conse- 
quences that the free world might once have hoped for: 
neither the disintegration of the communist regime in 
the north nor the blossoming in the south of a society 
so free and prosperous as to entrance other Asian eyes. 
It becomes increasingly clear that, if the problem is ever 
to be solved, both sides will have to change their mental 
image of the future of Korea. 

There have been two developments in the past year 
which are likely to make the present compromise even 
more unsatisfactory, not less, than it is now. On the 
whole, this month’s elections went well. There was 
some intimidation in the country villages where the 
foreign correspondents and United Nations observers 
did not penetrate ; apparently President Rhee’s police 
kept their usual avuncular eye on his interests, and the 
supervision of polling stations was not always up to 
democratic standards. But the Koreans behaved better 
than the Filipinos did in their election last year, and the 
possible alternative ills—a huge rigged majority for 
Dr Rhee’s Liberal party, or the chaos and possible army 
coup that might have followed a Democratic victory— 
were both avoided. 

Nevertheless, the election produced two parties 
which, though rivals at the polls, cling cosily together 
on a narrowly conservative policy. The left-wing Pro- 
gressives, the one party which formerly had something 
fresh to say about the problem of the north, have now 
been banned. It is true that during the campaign the 
Democrats suddenly declared that they would be willing 
to allow all-Korean elections under UN supervision, 
whereas the government insists that it will tolerate 
nothing more than a kind of mass by-election in the 
north to fill the “ vacant seats” in the legislature in 

Seoul. But it is hard to know how long even this degree 
of divergence will last. Lately there has even been talk 








of a merger from members of both parties, including 
Dr Rhee’s heir apparent, Mr Lee Ki-poong. Even if the 
South Koreans are developing a two-party system, it is 
not one that offers a genuine alternative government. _ 
The second development is a new danger to the , 
South Korean economy. It keeps its nose barely above — 
water by virtue of American aid, which in the past two 
American fiscal years has been running at more than > 
$300 million a year. In the present year, however, end- 
ing next month, the total is substantially lower, and 
Koreans expect to get little more than $200 million | 
next year. If it were possible to eliminate the very high 
proportion of losses caused by graft and the simple dis- 
appearance of goods within Korea, two aid dollars 
might go nearly as far as three used to. But, if not, the’ 
South Koreans will be forced to pare down some of 
their more ambitious plans. A heavy industry, centred 
on aid-financed iron and steel works, would recede into 
the dreams of the future. And if South Korea’s 
economy never gets beyond the stage of light industries _ 
and consumer goods, its chances of emerging one day __ 
into prosperous self-sufficiency are dim. The many 
thousands of angry (because unemployed) young men 
are likely to grow angrier still if they suspect they are 
being educated merely to be turned out on the streets. 


HIS is the context for the recent exchange of Notes 

between the Chinese government and the sixteen 
nations that fought in Korea. In February, the 
Chinese annouriced that they were evacuating their 
troops and made a vague suggestion that, if the allies 
did likewise, all-Korean elections might be held under 
neutral supervision. The allies countered by asking for 
more details about the kind of elections the communists 
had in mind ; and this month the Chinese avoided the 
question by repeating their call for an American with- 
drawal and saying that the elections could be talked 
about afterwards. At this point the observer begins to 
fear that the discussion is about to be impaled on the 
familiar barbed-wire semantics of “neutral” and 
“ supervision,” and that the Chinese are simply inter- 
ested in getting the last couple of American divisions 
off Korean soil—though one might suppose that this 
prospect, in view of President Rhee’s musings about 
what he would like to do if he had a free hand, might _ 
alarm China as much as the rest of the world. 

And yet the situation is not yet so obviously hope- 
less that there is no point in going on with the discus- 
sion. ‘It is essential that the Chinese should see the 
folly of demanding a total evacuation of foreign troops 
before a real political settlement is reached : leave the 
two Korean governments by themselves, and they would 
simply leap at each other’s throats. But if the Chinese 
could be made to realise this, they have already agreed, 
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at least in principle, to the other main requirement: 
a supervised election for the whole of Korea. The 
importance of this should not be underestimated. If 
the Chinese were to stand by what they have said, they 
would have reconciled themselves to the prospect of an 
election in which their chances of winning would be 
virtually nil. The population of the north is a mere 
fraction of that of the south ; and there is no reason to 
think either that the northerners are unanimously 
communist or that the southerners have forgotten 1950. 
As a simple matter of arithmetic, the allies could afford 
to be a little more generous in their definition of 
“neutral supervision ” than they could consider being 
if the communists were within jumping distance of a 
majority. 


IS is a surprising risk for the Chinese communists 
i consider, but there is no mystery about their 
motives. In order to keep the shadow of American 
nuclear weapons away from their Manchurian door- 
step, they may be willing to relax their control over 
North Korea—hoping that in the long run the whole 
country will either turn communist or, failing that, 
simply be a harmless small neighbour. Of course they 
will try to get rid of the Americans without submitting 
to elections in return ; but it is the allies’ business to 
make them pay the price. China’s foreign policy may 
not always be as rawly immature as it was a few years 
ago. Peking may be willing to tolerate the existence of 





BUS STRIKE 


Mr Cousins Over the Capital 


HERE is now a nasty prospect that Londoners may be 
4% about to be stricken hip and thigh by Mr Cousins, 
and it will be well to be clear about how the threats of new 
strikes have come about. It is now confirmed that, shortly 
after the railway settlement, London Transport offered to 
bring forward from the autumn to the summer its review 
of the wages of those London busmen who had been refused 
an increase; as it is summer now, and as “review” 
is a euphemism for a rise, this meant that Mr 
Cousins had won a large part of his case. Most of 
his fellow trade unionists must have expected him to call 
off the bus strike on these terms. But it is a favourite 
personal tactic of Mr Cousins’s that, when a settlement is in 
sight, he suddenly asks for a little bit more than anybody 
had expected ; he has found that, at this penultimate stage, 
when everybody is usually sick to death of argument, that 
little bit more is often given. This past week’s performance 
was not an isolated example of this personal tactic ; students 
of Mr Cousins’s career say that they can trace similar 
instances right back to his earliest industrial days, when he 
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an independent but neutral Korea on its flank much as 
Russia tolerates the existence of Finland, that other 
tiny appendix to the communist continent. 

Is this concept unacceptable to the West? The 
comparison with Finland is a close one. Finland, like 
Korea, has no reason to love its big neighbour. Its 
independence is tolerated because it presents no threat 
to the Russians and because they know that subduing 
it would be an awkward, risky and possibly bloody busi- 
ness. A reunited Korea, with the benefit of a good deal 
less foreign aid than the two halves now get, could 
become a tolerably prosperous country by Asian stan- 
dards. Its parliament might well, like Finland’s, include 
an obstinate minority of communists, but so long as 
the country was well run they would not necessarily be 
a dangerous minority. 

Of course, such a Korea would always be “ at China’s 
mercy ” in precisely the same way as Finland depends 
on Russia’s tolerance. One can even foresee it develop- 
ing the same kind of special trade links with the com- 
munist block as Finland has (and, with luck, being 
tossed the same little privileges that Mr. Khrushchev 
is now offering President Kekkonen) and it would have 
to be equally careful how it voted in the United Nations. 
But the point is that Finland stayed genuinely free. 
The Russians have tacitly admitted that the military 
and diplomatic disadvantages of changing its status by 
force outweigh any advantages they might gain. Might 
it not be worth while to try to win a similar status for 
Korea ? 


worked in a small transport undertaking on the employers’ 
side. . 

The little bit more for which Mr Cousins is now demon- 
strating is apparently that the review of the wages of country 
bus crews and garagemen, which will mean a rise for them, 
should be called a rise, and announced as such with a mini- 
mum figure declared in advance. It is probably precisely 
because this seems to him such a relatively small point of 
substance that he feels that he can get it ; and it is because 
he thinks that he can get it that he decided this week to be 
very terrible in both threat and visage. Contrary to some 
people’s assumption that he is merely acting in an angry 
temper, it is in the calculating nature of this normally 
shrewd tactician to seek the maximum advertisement of his 
probable victories, not to strike out in desperation at 
moments of probable defeat. It is when his opponents are 
insufficiently defending themselves that he becomes danger- 
ous, not when he himself is being attacked (London Trans- 
port has misunderstood this point all along). Mr Cousins’s 
idea seems to be to huff and puff now that he thinks that 
London Transport has pulled much of its house down, so 
that everybody will eventually say that all the concessions 
given (those that have already been promised, as well as 
those that he hopes are to come were the results of that 
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huffing and puffing. This tactic can be very clever ; but 
the question mark that hangs over his performance this week 
is whether it may not sometimes be too clever by half. 


More than He Can Chew ? 


LL Mr Cousins’s actions since the peace feelers were 
made have fitted into this tactical pattern. His show 
of anger at being rung up by Sir John Elliot’s secretary, 
instead of by Sir John himself, was patently the action of 
a man manceuvring for the advantage of seeming to be 
offended. (It was not, as the innocent might have assumed, 
that of a touchy snob.) His next ploy, over the weekend, 
was to ask the railway unions to tighten restrictive practices 
on the London Underground, so that fewer people who 
would normally be bus passengers should be carried on 
the Tube. This may have been his first mistake, because 
the railwaymen’s leaders, who must be getting a bit tired 
of Mr Cousins’s “ more militant than thou” attitude by 
now, have politely refused. But Mr Cousins has followed 
up by threatening to try to close the underground system 
next week, by calling out his union members at the electrical 
power stations which provide the trains with current (even 
although, under the Electricity Supply Act of 1919, the 
legality of such a strike is open to question). Finally, he 
has threatened that petrol distribution workers in one of 
his satellite unions will strike in south-east England next 
week, so that private cars and coaches in Greater London 
may be brought to a standstill. He then suggested to the 
Minister of Labour that, in order to retreat before these 
threats, the Government had better call himself and his 
officers into consultations at once. 

Mr Macleod very rightly and promptly refused. The 
extent of the new threats to London should not be under- 
estimated. If the strike of petrol distribution workers comes 
off, the Government should certainly send in soldiers or 
volunteer non-unionists to drive the petrol tankers ; this will 
be called blacklegging, but never mind. It is not yet clear 
whether the stoppages at the generating stations would be 
designed to stop all electrical current or only that on the 
Underground ; in either event, the stoppage of any current 
will be complete only if members of the Electrical Trades 
Union come out as well. Mr Cousins would then find him- 
self being carried along by a communist union’s helping 
hand, an embrace which he would surely view with distaste. 
And there is another political factor which ought to cause 
him to pause. 

Perhaps the most interesting development this week has 
been that many newspapers, which have hitherto been more 
sympathetic to the busmen’s claim than the claim itself 
deserves, have reacted to these latest threats very sharply 
indeed ; accusations of “arrogance” and “ bullying the 
country ” have been thrown at Mr Cousins from the most 
surprising places. As he thinks that the appearance of 
victory will eventually be his, Mr Cousins may not be as 
worried about this as he would have been three weeks ago. 
But some of his friends in the wider Labour movement are 
distinctly concerned. They know that there is a point in 
trade union battle and bluster beyond which the shrewd 
tactician is always unwise to go ; it is the point at which he 
may arouse bitter resistance from the public, because they 
think that he is starting to portray himself, not as a defender 
of his members’ interests, but as a would-be terror of the 
earth, 
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SOVIET BLOCK 


Summit for One 


ROSPECTS will be poor for inquiring newspaper men if 

future “summit” talks follow the pattern set by 
Saturday’s brief meeting in Moscow of the Warsaw Pact 
powers’ heads of government. The meeting was announced 
only four days beforehand, and nothing more transpired 
until selected documents were published on Tuesday. Mr 
Khrushchev’s notion of the degree of privacy that heads of 
government should enjoy when in conference is evidently 
even firmer than Sir Winston Churchill’s. 

The seven satellite governments now announce that they 
mean to cut their armed forces by a total of 119,000 men. 
The Russian army is to withdraw from Rumania altogether, 
and to reduce its garrisons in Hungary by one division. 
These announcements fit in aptly with the Warsaw powers’ 
renewed promises of peaceful intent, and their offer of a 
non-aggression pact to Nato. But, although there is no 
sure way of checking the genuineness of the reductions, 
they need not be dismissed as mere propaganda. Arms need 
less men as the technical race proceeds, while civil econo- 
mies need more. (A new United Nations study shows that 
some of the large numbers of unemployed in the Balkan 
communist states have already been transferred to work in 
Russia and Czechoslovakia, where labour shortages have 
become chronic.) 

Mr Khrushchev’s speech at last Saturday’s meeting 
scarcely bore out recent deductions that he had lost interest 
in the true “ summit.” He spelled out in detail the already 
familiar warning that, if missile bases were set up in 
western Germany, they would be set up in eastern Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland too ; and he repeated the denial 
that such bases had already been set up. He recurred to the 
idea of three or four heads of government from “ each side ” 
taking part in summit talks. No reference was made to the 
participation of any “ neutrals.” This omission may reflect 
Russia’s present displeasure with the Jugoslavs. Of the 
eight premiers assembled in Moscow, only Mr Mehmet 
Shehu of Albania made any public mention of the Jugoslavs. 
It was not complimentary ; but it was mild in comparison 
with the deluge of abuse that continues to rain on them 
from the fraternal socialist countries which are now accusing 

them of “ glorifying bourgeois dictatorship and the im- 
perialist camp,” and even—most shocking of all—of “a 
concentrated expression of neo-Bernsteinism.” 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Plucking Invisible Strings 


ITH the Chinese banging on the Kremlin’s back door 

and stepping up their demands for ¢conomic aid, it 
probably suits Mr Khrushchev to have found a pretext at 
this moment for ditching the Jugoslavs. On Tuesday he 
followed up his cordial birthday greetings to President Tito 
by scrapping the £100 million worth of Soviet credits offered 
to Jugoslavia since 1956. The Jugoslavs were not exactly 
surprised. They had seen this blow coming ever since 
Moscow began its new campaign against them ; they also 
had a lively recollection of the way the Russian credits 
accepted in 1956 had been frozen only a few months later, 
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after their deviation from the Moscow line over Hungary, 
and revived only last July, when Mr Khrushchev was satis- 
fied that he had got them back in step. 

Yet the Russians seem to be acting foolishly. Where now 
are their claims about Soviet aid being disinterested and 
offered “ without strings”? A resounding twang like this 
may lead even the most naive “ uncommitted” nation to 
look again at the apparently stringless aid it has been offered, 
or accorded, by Russia. And Mr Khrushchev ought to know 
by now that twisting the Jugoslavs’ arms is apt to make them 
all the more stubborn in defence of their independence. 
Only the Chinese stand to gain from the affair ; and they 
have been reviling the Jugoslavs more bitterly than any 
other communist country save one—Albania. 


RUSSIA AND FRANCE 


Duclos for Democracy 


OTHING that has happened so far either in Paris or in 
‘NY. Moscow lends any support to the idea that Russia 
‘might have told the French communists not to prevent 
General de Gaulle’s coming to power. Those who have 
sometimes mooted this theory have argued that, as was 
shown in the days of the Nazi-Soviet pact, the interests of 
communist parties in various countries are subordinated 
to the higher aims of Soviet foreign policy; and that 
Moscow might well prefer a Gaullist government in Paris 
to a democratic one, counting on the general to weaken 
the Atlantic alliance—and because his regime, if it 
‘foundered, would then be succeeded by a “ popular front.” 
‘Buf no such strategy has become apparent. If the French 
communists have hitherto shown little fighting temper, the 
explanation seems to lie, not in deliberate restraint, but in 
the general passivity of their following. 
Russia, for its part, had an opportunity to state its views 
‘on Algeria just after the putsch of May 13th. President 
Nasser was then about to leave Moscow, and he and Mr 
Khrushchev, in their joint declaration, condemned “ the bar- 
barian war waged by France ” and supported Algerian inde- 
pendence. Similar sentiments were expressed in this week’s 
‘joint statement by the Soviet and satellite governments ; 
and Mr Khrushchev, when he addressed their assemblage 
in Moscow, urged France to end its “ war against Algeria ” 
—though his reference to a peaceful settlement “taking 
account of the historical links between France and Algeria ” 
caught some attention in Paris. Meanwhile, Soviet com- 
mentators supported M. Duclos in maintaining the need 
to defend the Fourth Republic despite its sins, and branding 
General de Gaulle as the leader of the Algiers putsch. 
~The Soviet rulers may well be nervous both about the 
possibility of civil war in France and about the threat to 
one of the two big communist positions in western Europe. 
But no doubt they will do their best to exploit the situation, 
if a Gaullist regime comes to power, to disrupt the Atlantic 
alliance. 


TUNISIA 


No Time to Wait 


HE Security Council will have no appetite for the com- 
plaint that the Tunisian government has put on its 
plate this week. President Bourguiba’s grievance against 
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France covers not only the latest incidents at the French 
bases at Remada and Gafsa, in southern Tunisia, but also 
the bombing three months ago of Sakiet, the Tunisian 
village on the eastern frontier of Algeria. The Security 
Council heard officially about Sakiet immediately after the 
bombing but never had to do anything about it ; instead, 
it gratefully accepted Mr Hammarskjéld’s proposal to pass 
an embarrassing buck to the Anglo-American “ good 
offices” mission. The mission’s formula for a settlement 
between France and Tunisia (accepted in Tunis but a 
knock-out blow to M. Gaillard’s government) is now buried 
under the history of the last three weeks. The complaint 
has come back to the Security Council with urgent addi- 
tions. 

Whatever the Tunisians expect of General de Gaulle, 
their overwhelming concern at the moment is to get the 
French troops out of their country. Tunisian jumpiness 
at being host and warder to some 20,000 French troops, 
whose temper after being kept in their bases for three 
months is unpredictable, prevents them from playing a 
discreet waiting game. In present circumstances, M. 
Pflimlin’s offer to start withdrawing troops in two months 
struck them as both inadequate and unrealistic. The 
Tunisian weekly L’Action has just warned its readers that 
the constant menace of French troops has become psycho- 
logically unbearable. 


CO-OPERATIVES 


A Kind Word to Scarborough 


S Co-operative Congresses go, this week’s meeting at 
Scarborough has been a quietly constructive one. In 
political affairs, it has been revealed that the negotiations 
with the rest of the Labour movement about Co-operative 
MPs are moving slowly, if somewhat too secretly, towards 
a solution. The formula is apparently to be that the 
Co-operatives can nominate as many candidates as they like 
to constituency Labour parties, but that they cannot dangle 
the bait of sponsoring candidates and paying their full 
expenses in an unlimited number of cases. As some offence 
to democracy was being caused by the number of Labour 
candidates whom the Co-operatives were sponsoring and 
paying for—in a way that no commercial organisation would 
ever dare to pay for the expenses of a single Conservative 
MP—this would be the right change to make. In economic 
affairs, the Co-operatives have thanked Mr Gaitskell and 
his expert committee for the independent report which 
castigated their commercial inefficiency, and have unani- 
mously agreed to consider it. In a speech to the congress 
Mr Gaitskell urged the Co-operatives to carry through the 
reforms which his committee suggested, and not to “ defer 
and defer and defer.” 

' On the occasion of this Scarborough congress, it is right 
that one kind word should be said for a movement which 
has perhaps had more than its fair share of brickbats 
thrown at it recently ; it is a point of which its main oppo- 
nents in the recent intra-Labour party row about candidates 
should take note. Whatever criticisms can be levelled 
against the Co-operatives, it is to their considerable credit 
that they have commissioned—and agreed to have published 
—a report upon their failings of structure and management, 
compiled by economic experts who are sympathetic to their 
general ideals. What a very much better country Britain 
would be if that other great component of the Labour move- 
ment—the trade unions—would only do the same. 
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LOCAL AUTHORITY BILLS 


New Powers without Scrutiny? 


UST before Whitsun the House of Lords turned some 
intriguing light into one of Parliament’s darkest corners 
—the machinery for dealing with the massive private bills, 
some of them running to over 500 clauses, which are 
brought forward by local authorities and which are often 
passed by Parliament with disturbingly little scrutiny. It 
is over one such bill, promoted by the Kent County Council, 
that a minor revolt has at last broken out in the Lords. This 
bill of 440 clauses not only takes fresh powers for the 
council itself, but also seeks sixteen new powers for the 
250 odd parish councils in the county. It was this second 
aspect of the bill that attracted the attention of the chairman 
of committees in the Lords. Although county councils have 
for many years been claiming powers for their lesser authori- 
ties, the chairman (Lord Merthyr) felt that to claim so many 
additional powers for the parish councils in one bill was 
going too far ; and he proposed that, as a matter of general 
principle, the practice should be stopped, at least until there 
had been further inquiry. There was quite an angry debate 
on his motion ; the Government supported him, the Labour 
peers opposed him, so naturally the motion was passed, but 
coupled with an offer of an inquiry into the whole problem. 
As often happens in political life, the precise issue is 
debatable ; there seems no reason in principle why in fact 
county councils should not take powers for their subsidiary 
authorities. The real question that needs to be considered 
is whether local authorities at all levels are not asking for 
and getting too many powers, which they were never meant 
to have under the British constitution. As the introduction 
of a private bill is expensive, any local authority that is 
bringing one forward tends to put in any powers that any- 
body at County Hall thinks might conceivably be useful 
some time during the next five or ten years ; quite often, 
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new local criminal offences are created, so that the 
traveller’s liability to prosecution changes as he crosses 
county boundaries marked by some not very distinctive mile- 
post on the road. When a local authority bill is opposed— 
by having a petition laid against it—Parliament will 
usually give it some sort of double check ; often interested 
MPs force a second reading debate on the floor of the 
Commons, and the bills have to be considered by com- 
mittees—of four MPs in the Commons, or of five peers ia 
the Lords—and the rules commanding the attendance of 
the committee members are unusually strict in both Houses. 

Inevitably, however, very many local authority bills 
are technically unopposed—not least because prospec- 
tive opponents often do not even know of the bill’s existence. 
These unopposed bills get much more sum.nary treatment. 
In the Commons they are handled by a committee of five, 
with three members forming a quorum ; while in the Lords 
the so-called “ Unopposed Committee” in fact comprises 
the chairman of committees, acting alone, with the assistance 
of his counsel. No one doubts the chairman’s sense of 
responsibility, but scrutinising a mass of legislation is a 
job for more than one man. The proposed inquiry into 
procedure for local authority bills should be pressed forward 
quickly, and made wide-ranging. 


ARDWICK CEMETERY 


Decent Burial ? 


HE dangers of leaving private bill procedure in its 
T present unsatisfactory state have, as it happens, 
recently been well illustrated by a clause in one such bill 
which did not get away from the watchdog. A House of 
Commons committee has censured Manchester Corporation 
for the way in which the corporation sought to acquire 
Ardwick Cemetery. The facts appear to be these. The 
corporation included, as one clause in its private bill, pro- 





Italy’s Uncertain Swing 


lar, the Liberals, who got two more 
seats, have not done as well as their 
energetic campaign against state enter- 
prise had led many to expect. 





























Our special correspondent cables from 
Rome : 
za unusual calm that reigned over 
the Italian election campaign 
reigned also over the elections them- 
selves. A drive across Italy last Sunday 
and Monday revealed nothing more 
unusual than a ban on the sale of 
alcoho], the postponement of a famous 
village festa and the sight, just before 
the poll was due to close, of an incredi- 
bly doddery old man being helped 
painfully into a polling station from a 
communist-labelled car. 

The results perhaps justify the 
apathy of the Italian voters, for they 
have produced no cure for the growing 
instability of Italian governments. The 
Christian Democrats have admittedly 
increased their percentage of votes .by 
2.2 per cent and their seats in the 
Chamber by ten—as well as gaining an 
absolute majority in the Senate. Much 


of this success, which was as much of 
a surprise to them as to everyone else, 
was undoubtedly due to the French 
crisis ; much, too, to the unwearying 
and unprecedented pressure by the 
Church. On the extreme right, the 
two monarchist parties and to a lesser 
extent the neo-fascists have lost a good 
deal of ground ; Signor Lauro’s gaudy 
bubble has been pricked. On the ex- 
treme left the Communists—who were 
also probably helped, in a different way, 
by France’s troubles—have fully main- 
tained their hold on the voters, although 
they lost three seats. Signor Nenni has 
done better ; apparently unharmed by 
extremely bitter Communist attacks, 
and helped perhaps by his own equi- 
vocations, his Socialist party won 1.5 
per cent more votes and nine more 
seats. Finally, the small centre parties, 
including the Social Democrats, have 
made little or no progress ; in particu- 


It is a result that has allowed all 
three of the big parties, the Christian 
Democrats, the Communists and the 
Nenni Socialists, to claim a victory; 
but it adds up to the mixture as before. 
With 273 seats, the Christian Demo- 
crats still lack an absolute majority ; 
and having fought the campaign 
without allies, they are bound to find 
the search for a coalition even trickier. 
Their tactics will largely depend on the 
new balance between the factions 
within the party; this will be clearer 
when the complex business of filling 
the Jast few seats in the Chamber by 
distributing the preference votes is 
completed. Signor Nenni, too, will have 
to assess the relative influence, within 
his newly strengthened ranks, of the 
“ autonomists ”—some of whom may 
now again incline towards an accom- 
modation with the Social Democrats 
—and the outright pro-communists. 
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visions to vest the Ardwick Cemetery Ltd in the corpora- 
tion, which was to take over the company’s assets in con- 
sideration of a payment of twenty shillings for each nominal 
share of £1 ; and, in advance of the passing of the bill, the 
corporation made a take-over bid to the shareholders of that 
amount. As the company had recently been paying a divi- 
dend of only 2} per cent—not from the cemetery, which 
was wholly unremunerative, but from some of its land on 
which commercial property was built—the owners of all 
but 75 of the shares jumped to accept this bid. But when 
the bill came before the select committee the corporation 
was still not fully the owner of the company’s share capital ; 
and the Board of Trade declared that the company could 
not be vested in the way prescribed in the bill. On the 
contrary, the company ought to be wound up in accordance 
with the Companies Act and the provisions in_ its 
own memorandum of association. The Board of 
Trade also stated that, under that procedure, the break-up 
value of the company’s assets would probably be in excess 
of £1 a share; and the committee, accepting the Board’s 
viewpoint, has reported that “ the corporation obtained the 
shares by presenting a one-sided view which failed to dis- 
close the true position of the company on a break-up.” 

These are hard words. Members of Manchester’s 
Labour-controlled council complain bitterly that they 
would not have been applied to an operation by a private 
take-over biddér, who usually makes an offer for shares 
well above their market price and leaves things at that. 
But the point is that the corporation did not confine itself 
to a simple offer. It sought to justify its offer. It put for- 
ward some, but not all, the facts ; and, before the committee, 
its clerk brought in irrelevant arguments about the cost of 
putting the cemetery into decent condition. It jumped the 
gun on the bill, and it clearly hoped to evade the normal 
winding-up procedure. It has only itself to blame for the 
result—which is more likely to be opprobrium than loss. 
Public authorities need to be very careful about obeying all 
the rules of open dealing—especially as they are already 
suspect for a propensity to acquire property below its 
market value. The Commons committee did well to make 
a fuss about this skeleton in a cupboard. But in the obscure 
mass of local authority bills there must be many other 
skeletons which the Commons at present miss. 


LEBANON 


Nobody Can Win 


iE United Nations Security Council on Tuesday tossed 
T the Lebanon’s charge of “massive intervention” 
against Egypt and Syria into the lap of the almost defunct 
Arab League. This Saturday the Arab League Council is 
meeting in a neutral Arab capital (Tripoli, Libya) in hopes 
of settling the quarrel in an Arab way, between Arabs. 

The western friends of Lebanon should welcome the 
change in plan. In a UN debate they would be compelled 
to ruffle Arab tempers which they have recently been 
trying to soothe. They have become too closely identified 
with President Chamoun, though they are said to have seen 
several months ago that his position was weakening ; he 
did not recognise it until this week. The disastrous 
stubbornness of the past weeks has prevented the gentle- 
manly kind of compromise, with prizes for everybody, 
which formerly kept the peace among Lebanon’s warring 
factions and confessions. 
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To blame the regime for Lebanon’s present extremity is 
not to excuse. the excesses committed in the name of the 
opposition. The responsibility must be shared between 
the two contending parties—the regime for failing to recog- 
nise the strength of its opponents, and the opposition for 
carrying out the deeds of destruction. President Nasser 
shares some of the responsibility, not so much because of 
“massive intervention,’ but because his propaganda 
machine has been wooing the Lebanese people away from 
the policy of the Chamoun government since it failed to 
support him ardently at the time of Suez. It must be 
remembered, however, that if the Lebanese had been satis- 
fied with Mr Chamoun’s policy themselves, then all the 
efforts of Cairo Radio would have been in vain. 

This season’s sowing of hate will be harvested for years 
to come in the mountains and valleys where, in some years, 
feuds and hashish are the sole crop. It is a penalty which 
both sides will continue to pay long after the present cause 
of Lebanon’s sorrow has been forgotten. 


ARAB REPUBLIC 


Neutrality under Pressure 


RESH from Russian hospitality, President Nasser has 
F taken pains to exhibit Egypt’s untarnished neutrality. 
When he arrived in Cairo two. weeks ago he stressed that 
the policy of non-alignment was now acceptable to the 
United States as well as to the Soviet Union, and Dr 
Kaissuny, his minister of economics, has emphasised the 
United Arab Republic’s willingness to trade with the West 
as well as with the East. Even under pressure from events 
in Lebanon, Cairo has seemed reluctant to indulge in the 
anti-Americanism that might have been expected. The 
radio, loudly protesting that the UAR is a spectator, not 
an agent, in the Lebanese revolt, has directed the burden 
of its attack against the Lebanese government. President 
Chamoun is stigmatised as the agent of imperialism, but 
American involvement, except for some side-swipes at Mr 
Dulles, is usually left to be understood. 

Calmly considered, there are many arguments why Presi- 
dent Nasser should not want to add Lebanon to his other 
commitments. _ But logic could give way to-instinct and to 
impulse if the opportunity seemed golden. The Lebanese 
government’s identification with western interests has, in 
Cairo’s own words, made the UAR seem a “ symbol of Arab 
liberation and Arab dignity.” Western intervention could, 
foreseeably, tempt Nasser to animate the symbol: 


SAUDI ARABIA 


An Arab Awakening 


HE royal decree of May 12th setting up a cabinet 
Tae gives hope that the Saudi regime recognises the 
dire necessity for doing something to strengthen its internal 
position. While various provisions of the decree—requiring 
ministers to be Saudi nationals (the king can make anyone 
a Saudi national by a stroke of the pen) and forbidding 
ministers to engage in private business (sons and brothers 
can take care of such affairs)—are part of the window 
dressing, the decree does mark the first occasion on which 
the ruler has accepted any limitation on his absolute power. 
It remains to be seen whether the process is allowed to 
develop further or if the regime of princes and princelings 
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Trade with the East 


From Cyprus and the Lebanon to Japan, 

THE CHARTERED BANK 

and its wholly-owned subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, link 
East and West through a system of one hundred branches extending to 

most centres of commercial importance in the Middle East, South and South-East 

Asia and the Far East. Those branches provide complete and up-to-date banking 
services, sustained by wide knowledge and long experience of Eastern trade, finance and 
industry. In particular an effective credit information service and skilled assistance 
and advice are available to merchants and manufacturers seeking new 
business connections in Asian markets. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool. Agencies at New York and Hamburg 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 2 and 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3 
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will continue to soak up most of the country’s annual oil 
revenue of £100 million. 

A sign that the government may have regained its self- 
confidence lies in the fact that the carefully censored Saudi 
press is being allowed to express itself in a remarkably 
bold fashion. Not only are harmless demands for the 
cleaning of streets in Mecca tolerated, but leading articles 
have been allowed to appear under daring and unusual 
titles: a recent one was “ Beware the Consciousness of the 
Masses.” 

As always, money for current expenses is the govern- 
ment’s chief worry. The oil revenues are composed of 
ordinary royalties and income tax payments. There has 
been no borrowing on royalties, though the “current 
earned taxes” which are due for payment early next year 
have already been spent. Not many countries can see their 
way out of debt by next spring, and it is not likely that 
Saudi Arabia will accomplish this feat ; but the financial 
affairs of the country are in better condition than is usually 
believed. 

If, in time, Amir Faisal is able to offer the Saudi people 
a responsible government and benefits from the national 
income he will not then need to fear internal and external 
pressures. The question is whether he will be allowed 
enough time. 


MALTA 


Mr Mintoff in Eclipse 


T is more than a month since Mr Mintoff, after delaying 
the threatened resignation of his cabinet for a few days 
in the belief that Britain would back down at the last 
minute, left Malta without a government. Since Dr Borg 
Olivier would not—and still will not—form a caretaker 
minority government, the governor rules the island under 
reserve powers ; and as the Maltese parliament has already 
had its statutorily minimum meeting for the year, he can 
continue to rule without this parliament until next March. 
Evidently he hopes to move faster than this, but his 
recent attempt to have a further talk with Mr Mintoff was 
snubbed by the ex-prime minister. Although a remarkable 
quiet now reigns in the island, Mr Mintoff clearly still hopes 
to rouse the people to a more active sense of its wrongs—if 
necessary; aparently, by buying time on Italian television, 
which can be received in Malta. He is furious that the 
governor has refused to let him air his views on the island’s 
own radio rediffusion system—just as he, when he was Prime 
Minister, refused to allow the governor or anybody else 
to air theirs. As a reprisal for this Mr Mintoff has returned 
his own radio set and has asked his supporters to do the 
same, but only a few hundred have obeyed. There is, 
therefore, an excellent chance to tell the people what 
Britain’s offers to Mr Mintoff have been over the past year 
or more—which Mr Mintoff certainly has not. The 
reluctance of the ordinary Maltese to turn out to 
large anti-colonialist rallies is significant. The police, 
though its officers were in some cases appointees of Mr 
Mintoff, have impartially maintained law and order; and 
only a handful of insurgent patriots languish in gaol on short 
sentences for disturbing the peace. 

But the problem remains. The British parliamentary cli- 
mate has turned chilly to integration, on whatever terms. It 
is likely that Mr Lennox Boyd is now turning towards 
consideration of a simpler and colonial constitution, perhaps 
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somewhat on the lines of Jamaica’s—plus limited subsidies ; 
if and when Mr Mintoff returns to power he may find his 
choice lies between accepting that, or taking independence 
with little more than a parting gift and a cheery “ good luck 
to you” from Britain. This is what the Maltese need to be 
told their prime minister has done to their once excellent 
prospects of “ special area” status and cosseting. 


TREATMENT OF OFFENDERS 


Sentencing in the Dark 


AST November, at the annual meeting of the Howard 
League for Penal Reform, Mr Butler emphasised the 
importance of providing a court with al] the information 
it needs about an offender before he is sentenced. Parlia- 
ment, he said, had made plain its intention that the courts 
should have at their disposal “a wide range of medical, 
psychological and social information about offenders ” ; the 
problem was how and when it should reach them. When 
a person awaiting trial is remanded on bail rather than in 
custody—and in the case of a young offender it is par- 
ticularly desirable that he should be—the prison authorities 
have no means of deciding whether he is suitable for, say, 
borstal training. Further, when it is thought that the accused 
will plead not guilty, a probation officer usually refrains from 
making inquiries about his circumstances and home sur- 
roundings before his trial takes place. Thus, a full proba- 
tion officer’s report, which is almost always available to a 
juvenile court before it disposes of a juvenile offender, can- 
not be readily provided to a court that has to dispose of 
older offenders. 

It is to see if there is a way round these difficulties that 
the Government has set up an inter-departmental com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Mr Justice Streatfeild, 
whose terms of reference were announced by Mr Butler in 
the House of Commons last week. Where assizes or quarter 
sessions sit for short periods and at long intervals, it is, 
as Mr Butler pointed out to the Howard League, impracti- 
cable to remand an offender for inquiries to be made 
between conviction and sentence ; and the committee will 
presumably consider whether more Crown courts should 
be set up, like those recently established at Manchester and 
Liverpool, which, like the Old Bailey, are in permanent 
session. The committee’s findings may also give an impetus 
to the setting up of the long-delayed remand centres 
envisaged in the Criminal Justice Act of 1948. It will 
certainly find it difficult to reconcile all of these four 
principles: first, that a person should not be treated as an 
offender until he is proved one ; second, that he should, 
wherever possible, not be remanded in prison before trial ; 
third, that after conviction he should know his fate as soon 
as possible ; but fourth, that his sentence should not be a hit- 
and-miss affair but related as much to the nature of the 
offender as to the nature of his offence. 


CEYLON 


Violent Language 


N Monday the new wave of communal violence in 
QO Ceylon spread to the capital, Colombo, and on Tues- 
day a state of emergency was proclaimed al] over the 
country. Press censorship and an all-night curfew have 
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been imposed, and two political parties banned—the Federal 
party, which represents a large part of the Tamil minority, 
and an extremist Sinhalese party which had come into being 
primarily to fight the language issue. 


Ceylon’s modest 
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Trouble at the Docks 


Our special correspondent reports : 


HE strike at the London docks, 
= which at its peak last Friday in- 
volved 10,000 of the 28,000 workers in 
the port and delayed the unloading of 
68 ships, bounced down and then up 
again this week. At Thursday midday 
some 8,200 men were out. Already 
more than 45,000 man days have been 
lost in the dispute, compared with 
94,000 at all ports for the whole of last 
year; and the chances are that the 
stoppage will increase again next week. 


The labour position at the docks is 
a complex one—indeed, in certain re- 
spects, unparalleled. National wage 
bargaining is done, as elsewhere, 
through the National Joint Council for 
the industry, on which sit the National 
Association of Port Employers and four 
of the dockers’ unions (the Transport 
and General Workers, the Scottish 
TGW, the General and Municipal 
Workers, and the Lightermen’s Union). 
About 90 per cent of dockers belong 
to these unions ; the rest belong largely 
to the Stevedores’ (whose drive for 
membership in northern ports led to a 
series of strikes during 1954 and 1955 
and to all sorts of trouble with the 
TGWU and, through it, the TUC). 
But, in the docks, the make-up and 
distribution of the labour force (as 
opposed to wages and conditions) are 
not in the employers’ hands. Control 
here is vested in the National Dock 
Labour Board, which came into being 
in June, 1947, as Mr Ernest Bevin’s 
answer to the problem of casual labour 
in the docks. 

The National Board, which delegates 
authority to local boards in every port, 
has eight members: four of them are 
employers and four trade unionists. It 
decides on the number of men on the 
dockers’ registers ; it allocates work to 
men not attached to a particular em- 
ployer after the morning and afternoon 
“calls”; it distributes wages, attend- 
ance money and the £6 rs. fall back 
allowed to men under 65 who get no 
work. Some employers contend that 
the board harms labour relations in the 
docks in two main ways: first by 
removing the loyalty that the men 
should feel to their real employers ; 
and secondly, because the presence of 
unionists on the management side 
weakens the respect of the men for 
their union leaders—and thus leads 
to a rash of unofficial strikes. Their 



















case receives powerful support from 
figures of dock disputes since the war ; 
between 1948 and 1955, days lost per 
thousand workers there were nearly 
nine times greater than between 1930 
and 1938, and over four times greater 
than in the mines (which, with the 
shipbuilders, are the next peak strike 
industry). However, both the Leggett 
report in 1951 and the Devlin report 
in 1956 rejected the employers’ argu- 
ment ; they held instead that the major 
sources of industrial unrest had been 
the willingness of dockers to take 
sympathetic action to help other strikers 
(as, recently, at the British Motor 
Corporation, Covent Garden and now 
Smithfield), and the presence in the 
ports of unofficial groups dedicated to 
causing trouble. 

The activities of these troublemakers, 
whose names are familiar to everybody 
at the docks, wax and wane like the 
moon. In the last two months, they 
have. been definitely waxing, pos- 
sibly under somebody’s instruction. 
Under the name of the Portworkers’ 
Liaison Committee, they organised the 
ineffective eight week ban on overtime 
in March and April at the Royal and 
West India docks, demanding at the 
same time that the fall back be in- 
creased to £8 4s. and that the number 
of work calls a day be reduced from 
two to one. This month they have 
been more successful in organising sup- 
port for the striking lorry drivers at 
Smithfield ; 3,500 dockers and cold 
storage men in the Tooley Street sector 
have been out for the past fortnight in 
sympathy with the Smithfield men. 
But in spite of the efforts of one of the 
most renowned trouble makers—a man 
who was expelled from the TGWU 
after alleged communist activities in 
1949—sympathetic action did not 
immediately spread to the Royal and 
West India docks, both centres of un- 
rest. It was not until word got around 
that Tooley Street employers had used 
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armed forces, whom the Governor-General and Mr 
Bandaranaike have called out to maintain order, must first 
face the task of re-establishing it, particularly in the 
northern and eastern areas, where the government seemed 





“black” labour to move cargoes into 
cold storage that another 7,300 men in 
the Royal, India, Millwall, London and 
St Katharine docks stopped work. 

Last Friday, however, at a meeting 
attended by 1,800 men at Canning 
Town, the dockers decided to return 
to work (and in doing so, to collect 
29s. 6d. for the Whitsun holiday) so 
long as the employers withdrew 
“black” labour; and this the public 
wharfingers—the employers whose 
men are on strike but who, since 
wages are not yet in dispute, are 
eecmanicaly not involved in the stop- 
page—agreed to do. The Tooley 
Street men did not return since the 
stoppage at Smithfield still shows no 
sign of ending ; and on Thursday, the 
unofficial strike started to spread once 
again. But even more trouble looms 
ahead. The “substantial” wage 
claim for the country’s 100,000 dockers 
was rejected by the employers on May 
8th—and again, summarily, last week. 
The unions are meeting next Monday 
to decide on their next step; but the 
restiveness of the men, together with 
the pressure from militants that the 
dockers support the busmen—and, pos- 
sibly by then, the oil truckers—will 
leave them little scope for manceuvre. 

On the other hand, employment in 
the docks is increasing with the seasonal 
expansion of the ore and timber trade 
and is now—after quite a painful re- 
cession—about the same as at this time 
last year. Perhaps a compromise over 
wages could be found by reopening 
negotiations for a dockers’ pension 
scheme. This is favoured by the 
National Board and the unions, and 
it has never really been rejected 
by the employers. The initial cost 
would be high ; but against that could 

e set the £74,000 paid last year to 
some of the 5,400 dockers over 65, many 
of whom should certainly have retired 
long ago, but who turn up daily—not 
primarily to do any work, but to draw 
wages by signing on at the morning and 
afternoon calls. 
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More than §0 airlines and 30 airforces Un 


today rely on Marconi radio, radar or Sta 

radio-navigational aids. Marconi or 
direction-finding equipment is being used Ad 
by over 30 countries. Airport radar for me 


control and height finding has been =“ 
supplied and installed at London Airport the 
by Marconi’s and in many other airports o 
at home and abroad. For the past three | 
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to have virtually lost control at the beginning of the week. 

It is equally clear that the Tamil leaders have also lost 
control of their followers in the north and east. When 
they announced, some weeks ago, that they meant to launch 
a full-scale campaign of protest against the government on 
the linguistic issue, the: leaders were at pains to emphasise 
that it would be a campaign on non-violent Gandhian lines. 
From the very beginning, doubts were expressed about their 
ability to restrain the more hot-headed partisans of the 
Tamil cause ; and now those doubts have been sadly justi- 
ed: In Ceylon as in other countries, political leaders who 
once allow extremists to push them from behind are all too 
liable to end up as their prisoners. 

Some consolation may be drawn, in certain quarters, from 
the fact that the government’s emergency actions have led 
to the abandoning of the series of industrial strikes called 
by communist-run trade unions. Against this; however, 
must be set the fact that the wave of communal bloodshed 
and disorder has come: at-a particularly untimely moment 
for a government which was straining to reassure foreign 
investors about Ceylon’s future, and to put up a respectable 
case for financial support in Washington. The same poten- 
tial investors who might have been pleased by Mr 
Bandaranaike’s self-denying ordinances about nationalisa- 
tion will now probably look askance at an island which 


seems threatened by another long. period of communal 
tension. 


SPAIN AND FREE TRADE 


Emerging from Quarantine 


PAIN’S emergence from international quarantine has been 
S a long, slow process. It has been admitted to the 
United Nations, and it is the trusted ally of the United 
States, but it has not seemed wise to exacerbate feelings 
or compromise the West by admitting it to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. Of late the Spanish govern- 
ment has been feeling its way into international economic 
organisations, In March it became an associate member of 
the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation— 
on the same basis as America and Canada ; now it has joined 
the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank. 

These moves reflect an encouraging new awareness in 
Madrid that Spain’s economic problems cannot be solved 
in autarkic isolation. If membership of the Fund is to be 
any use to Spain, it will imply a certain willingness to 
discipline financial policies in accordance with international 
advice. And the move towards OEEC has even greater 
significance. 

Like Britain, Spain cannot afford to be left right out of 
the European schemes. Its orange and wine producers see 
plainly that the six-power treaty of Rome will give their 
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Italian competitors an advantage in the German market. 
Important Spanish agricultural and exporting interests, like 

eir Danish counterparts, would therefore like to join the 
common market too. And their view is shared by some 
industrialists who, despite fears of competition, are 
impressed by the possibilities of close collaboration with the 
Germans and French. Politically, Herr von Brentano’s visit 
to Madrid in April strengthened the Spaniard’s wish 
not to be separated from their friends to the north. 

On the whole, however, looser arrangements on the lines 
of the free trade area have more appeal to Spain than the 
common market. There may be an element of cant in the 
Spanish claim to stand as arbiter between Europe and the 
Arab world. Yet its Mediterranean situation and the nature 
of its regime suggest for Spain, today at any rate, loose 
association with the rest of Europe rather than intimate 
ties. The new link with OEEC, while it does not commit 
Spain to the free trade area, gives it a close-up view of 
the progress of the talks. Once they seem near success, 
Spain may well be tempted to join. Its closed economy, like 
that of Portugal and the other so-called “ peripheral” 
countries, will not be able to face the rigours of full-scale 
membership at once. But even a qualified membership 
would expose Spain not only to a new breath of competition 
from outside but to political influences which could have 
far-reaching effects. 


OFFICE WORKERS 


Why Typists Leave 


SURVEY by the Industrial Welfare Society, designed to 
A find out why London employers find it so hard to get 
and keep office staff, has turned up some obvious reasons— 
and others less obvious. The obvious reasons can be 
discerned, without need of a special survey, by anyone 
familiar with the London rush hour or the slumminess of 
many City offices. Of the others, most can be summed up 
under one head: bad management. Office workers did not 
complain either of inadequate pay or of over-heavy work— 
the two traditional grouses of other employees. Instead, 
they complained of not having enough to do ; of not knowing 
how they stood in the boss’s opinion ; of the lack, or elusive 
vagueness, of promotion prospects; of misleading inter- 
views ; of the absence of training opportunities. They also 
—while disliking out-of-date equipment—saw in increasing 
mechanisation the threat of increasing boredom. 

Apart from’the last item, none of these discontents is 
presumably new. What is new is that they should effectively 
produce a shortage of office workers. In part, of course, 
this shortage (not confined to London) merely reflects a 
shortage of young workers in general. The average age of 
the clerical working force has always been lower than that 
of the working population at large, and the low birth rates 
of twenty or so years ago have accordingly had a dispropor- 
tionate effect. This factor will right itself soon ; indeed, at 
the most junior levels it is righting itself already. But other 
factors which have altered the relative attractiveness of office 
and other work are not automatically reversible. The com- 
parative security, the pension rights, better sick pay arrange- 
ments, longer holidays, and “fringe benefits” in general, 
which used to be the office worker’s privilege, are now much 
more generally available outside the white-collar range. The 
social prestige of the white collar, while still persisting, has 
dwindled. At the same time, better educational facilities 
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allow the more gifted potential recruits to fly at something 
higher than clerking. Increasingly, office work must attract 
and hold the new entry on its merits—and not on the 
demerits or inaccessibility, of other occupations. This new 
situation calls for deliberate and methodical training, for a 
visible promotion ladder, for constant alertness against waste 
and misuse of ability ; but most office employers who have 
an unduly large turnover of staff simply have not begun to 
think of the problem in this light. 


COMMONWEALTH AND EUROPE 


Legs for a Tripod 


T will not be easy for the economic experts now 
assembling in London to write a brief for the 
Commonwealth economic conference at Montreal in Sep- 
tember. The Montreal conference is likely to be mainly 
concerned with the problem of international “ liquidity ” ; 
with the strengthening of the sterling area and its reserves ; 
with the related need to promote investment in the poorer 
countries by the richer ones ; and with the problems raised 
by the European common market and free trade area plans. 
Uncertainties abound. France’s crisis jeopardises the 
European schemes; and the solution of the liquidity 
problem must largely wait on the attitude of the United 
States. 

Yet these uncertainties need not rule out all constructive 
thought. Members of the sterling area have to find ways 
to live within their means, whether or not America decides 
to help the exchange reserves of the non-dollar world. No 
new formal arrangements to discipline members’ spending 
of gold and dollars seem likely, but collective development 
efforts like those under the Colombo Plan might be 
extended, and an investment bank might be set up under 
joint auspices. As to trade with Europe, the French crisis 
will not necessarily involve a fundamental change in British 
policy. The crisis has provided some fresh ammunition for 
those who oppose any kind of British political commitment 
in Europe. But the essential arguments remain valid, both 
for Franco-German rapprochement within a continental 
economic and political community and for the British pro- 
ject of a broader free trade area encircling that community. 


A NEW SERVICE 
OF ECONOMIC AND MARKETING RESEARCH 


DURABLE CONSUMER GOODS 


A series of continuous comprehensive surveys are now being 
prepared to assist manufacturers and others to estimate the 
future market for the following goods: Electric washing 
machines; Tyres; Refrigerators; Car heaters; Vacuum 
Cleaners; Cycles; Electric fires and convector heaters; 
Gas and electric cookers ; Car radios ; Radios and radiograms ; 
Record players and Gramophones; Sewing machines; Tele- 
vision sets; and Passenger cars. 


These surveys are being prepared jointly by 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
and 


THE BRITISH MARKET RESEARCH BUREAU LIMITED 
Further information from : 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD., 
22 Ryder Street, London, §.W.1. Whitehall 1511, ext. 13 
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‘ All three sides of the triangular relationship between 
Britain, the Commonwealth and continental Europe in fact 
need to be strengthened. The way‘to develop British trade 
with the Commonwealth is not by trying to resurrect prefer- 
ential schemes in which the Commonwealth has scant 
interest, but by commonsense approaches like those that 
are being adopted in trade with Canada. Commonwealth 
backing has to be sought for freer trade between Britain 
and Europe. And Britain should encourage the develop- 
ment of a closer relationship between the Commonwealth 
and Europe, if necessary by the eventual extension of prefer- 
ential arrangements to European countries. Now that the 
position of France is so much in doubt, both at home and 
abroad, a greater responsibility than ever falls on Britain 
in all these matters. 


SINGAPORE 


Taking no Chances 


HE same all-party delegation from Singapore that 
taeda the new constitution with Mr Lennox-Boyd 
in April, 1957, has now negotiated with the Colonial Office 
the finishing touches to the arrangements to make Singapore 
an autonomous city-state within the Commonwealth, within 
which Britain will retain its naval and military base. The 
State of Singapore Bill will be introduced with two months 
or so to clear the decks for elections under the new 
constitution, which must take place at latest by March next 
year ; it has, in fact, been assumed that the elections will, 
if possible, be held in the autumn. 

It was foreseen a year ago that these elections would be 
critical. Although under the new constitution the security 
of the base has been safeguarded by the device of a public 
security committee on which there will be equal numbers 
of British and Singapore representatives under a Malayan 
chairman, it would clearly be difficult to operate the base 
peaceably if Singapore had a communist-guided government. 
Mr Lennox-Boyd has insisted on retaining the provision in 
the agreement, which he introduced last year at the last 
minute, that at the first general elections under the new 
constitution no candidate connected with “ subversive 
activities ” should be allowed to stand. This, the Colonial 
Office thinks, while not ensuring the survival of Mr Lim 
Yew-hock’s moderate Labour government, will at least keep 
out a left wing party under extremist control; it should 
confine, for example, the membership of the parliamentary 
People’s Action Party to relatively moderate left-wingers 
like its leader, Mr Lee Kuan-yew. Events in the last year, 
including the capture of the municipal council by a very left- 
wing anti-colonialist group of politicians, have confirmed 
the view of the Colonial Office that its foresight has been 
amply justified, 

But neither Mr Lim Yew-hock nor the other party leaders 
like the restrictive covenant on the first general election 
which, they think, will present a big handle to extremist 
propaganda and give democracy an unnecessarily poor 
chance of survival. They point out that as candidates have 
to be Singapore citizens, most of the troublemakers, who 
come from the mainland Federation (or from China) are 
automatically excluded anyway. They would prefer to 
manage things in their own way. But the Colonial Office, 
believing that Britain and Singapore need a breathing space 
in which to develop the new relationship, is taking no 


chances. 
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So SIR TIMOTHY did it in style, and went 
round Africa with his feet up, by Union- 
Castle. He took his unmarried daughter as 
companion and secretary (precious little 
secretarying she did !). 

They left London on a thoroughly bleak 
afternoon in April with a bitter East wind 
in the River. The Warwick Castle was in sun- 
shine by lunch time on the second day and, 
by the third, Sir Timothy was leaving his 
coat and tie in his cabin. 

Into the Mediterranean ... Gibraltar, 
Genoa, Port Said, Aden, Mombasa, Zanzi- 
bar, Dar-es-Salaam, Lourenco Marques, 
Durban, Cape Town. 

' They had-bought their tickets to go right 
round Africa in the Warwick Castle, but a 
young South African business man on board 
persuaded Sir Timo- 
thy’s daughter to 
bring her father, and 
meet his family at 
their house by the 
sea at Hermanus. 
Sir Timothy was al- 
so determined to see 
Kruger Park at its 
best and with all the 
big game there. All 
the arrangements 


THE GOING'S GOOD BY | 





His doctor told Sir Timothy he had got to rest... 


in the sun, if possible 





were made for them, and they broke their trip 
for four weeks ‘shore leave,’ and took the 
Kenya Castle home. 

Fewer ports of call this time, but just as 
romantic: St. Helena, The Canaries and... 
home. 

They had travelled 15,000 miles by sea. Sir 
Timothy had cooked in the sun for 60 out of 
65 days. But he had also done quite a lot of 
work, keeping in touch with his office in 
London by wireless, and by letter from ports 
of call. He had also put on some weight 


It gives you some idea. 


9 SUN-DRENCHED WEEKS SAILING ROUND AFRICA 


(Union-Castle food is a constant temptation). 
He had collected a walnut sun-tan from the 
top of his bald head to practically his toes. 
He had missed the worst English spring on 
record, and he got back just when his roses 
and herbaceous borders were at their 
summer best. 

And when his daughter goes to live in 
South Africa (yes, she is going to marry that 
young man) Sir Timothy proposes to visit 
them as often as he can get his doctor to 
tell him he needs a rest in the sun, 


‘ONION -CASTLE 


About twice a month a Union-Castle liner goes out from England to do the 
Round Africa voyage. May we send you our ‘ Colourful Africa’ booklet? 


CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE: 19-21 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W./. TEL: HYDE PARK 8400 
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Algeria 


Sir,—Your remarkable correspondence 
on the French crisis and also your lead- 
ing article overlook one possible meaning 
of the events in Algeria. Ostensibly the 
generals are trying to renovate France, 
claiming that the politicians in Paris have 
ruined her. The colons for their part 
are afraid of the Moslem tribal wave 
and invoke General de Gaulle as deus ex 
machina and saviour. Many Moslems 
are equally oppressed by the FLN 
and by the military occupation. In 
General Massu they see, or think they 
see, a new hope for Franco-Moslem 
co-existence in Algeria. 

All this, however, is on the surface, 
however sincere the protagonists. What 
is really happening is the disruption of 
the unitary French state itself, of which 
the Fourth Republic is merely the pre- 
sent form. Fundamentally the appeal to 
General de Gaulle is an appeal to a man 
who in the past successfully challenged 
a legal government ; not to someone who 
is going to create a new version of it. 
Unconsciously the non-FLN Algerians, 
both French and Moslem, want a separ- 
ate body politic : just as the revolu- 
tionary juntas of South America rose 
against the Spanish state in uhe name of 
King Ferdinand the Seventh, imprisoned 
by Bonaparte at Bayonne. 

If we drop the red herring of renova- 
tion of the French state and stick to the 
Algerian Tea Party, how does the future 
shape itself? First, the FLN is on 
the defensive. Some kind of Franco- 
Moslem fusion is now on the cards since 
Massu is publicly committed to it. 
Morocco and Tunisia, although nervous, 
may well prefer a Franco-Moslem 
Algeria to an eventual FLN regime 
which would be far more radical and ex- 
pansionist in the name of Maghreb 
brotherhood. With Paris out of the pic- 
ture, a North African Confederation in 
which local French interests, including 
those in the Sahara, have a voice, ceases 
to be impossible. 

Your leader states that the Nato in- 
terest requires a restoration of Parisian 
authority in Algeria. But is this so? No 
amount of “renovation” in Paris, 
whether by General de Gaulle or “ the 
parties,” could restore a contented 
Algeria under the old unitary system. 
This crisis is as much philosophical as 
political. The curse of the French Union 
since 1946 has been in its inherited 
dogma of the indivisibility of the French 
body politic and in the myth of assimila- 
tion. The question now is whether new 
concepts of the association of peoples 
will supersede them. As things are, nego- 
tiation with and conquest of the FLN 
are equally impossible. The only chance 
for North Africa lies in a regional new 
deal. 

The real catastrophe for Nato, and 
indeed metropolitan France, would be 
the extinction of Tunisia and Morocco 


at the hands‘of the FLN. This could 
easily come about if Paris were able to 
continue the war under the bankrupt 
policy of maintaining Franco-Algerian 
union in its present legal form. If, how- 
ever, the generals can be encouraged to 
implement their pronunciamento by pro- 
ceeding to a genuine integration of 
French and Moslems on the spot, all wii 
be for the best. Moreover General de 
Gaulle would have done better to join 
them there instead of adding his own 
brand of nationalist metaphysic to the 
genera] confusion.—Yours faithfully, 
CZESLAW JESMAN 
CHARLES JANSON 


Expenses 


Sir—You ask in your article last week, 
Expenses and Benefits, whether the 
Institute of Directors is a professional 
body, a learned society, or one of the 
“ etcetera ” listed in the side note to this 
year’s Finance Bill. 

The answer is that the Institute cer- 
tainly satisfies the three objects of bodies 
likely to receive the Revenue’s approval; 
i.e. advancement of knowledge, main- 
tenance of standards of conduct, and pro- 
tection of members. In the Chancellor’s 
view, however, this does not go far 
enough. For, later in the Bill, it is laid 
down that such a subscription is allow- 
able only when membership is “a con- 
dition of the performance of the duties of 
the office or employment.” So far it is 
not necessary to produce a “ union card ” 
to gain admission to the boardroom— 
and, however much we might welcome 
such a condition from the point of view 
of increasing the Institute’s membership, 
we hope that this day will never 
dawn.—Yours faithfully, 

RICHARD POWELL 
Director-General, Institute of Directors 


Political Broadcasts 


Stir—There is a likely consequence of 
your proposals: which you do not appear 
to have considered. Already the party 
political broadcasts have decreased 
attendances at general election meetings 
in the individual constituencies. Poor 
things as they were, they nevertheless had 
an air of authority few candidates could 
hope to match. If to authority there is 
to be added entertainment in the shape 
of the quiz or inter-party ding-dong, 
even thinner attendances are a foregone 
conclusion. With political programmes 
erupting at different hours: on different 
channels the poor candidate could come 
to be regarded as an annoying interrup- 
tion even on the doorsteps of his own 
constituency (he already has to avoid 
the peak viewing hours). 

You castigate the party machines in 
your conclusion, but the election over, 
might not the lowered status of private 
members strengthen the power of the 
machines still further? (You will find 
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others to question the propriety of elevat- 
ing to temporary omniscience BBC or 
ITV “personalities ” with no responsi- 
bility except to their own future televi- 
sion careers.) 

I do not suggest our present pattern is 
right. But changes should be in the dir- 
ection of persuading voters to look at 
the man as well as the machine. 
(Curiously, in years of party political 
broadcasts I cannot recall one of these 
top people recommending listeners to 
go along to their local meetings.) A few 
well-designed programmes to show the 
attractions of a lively constituency meet- 
ing might stimulate interest. A legal 
obligation for candidates to share a plat- 
form, say three times during the election 
campaign, would help to maintain it. A 
legal obligation for local newspapers to 
give equal publicity to dates, times and 
locations of meetings would reinforce 
party publicity. But broadcasts by either 
the top people or of the entertainment 
character you visualise should in my 
view be strictly limited to viewing and 
listening hours outside normal meeting 
times. 

Here there is no analogy between a 
broadcast and a newspaper. The latter 
does not (even The Economist) tie you to 
your chair of an evening.—Yours faith- 
fully, 


Leeds S. E. GRAHAM 


Tanganyika 


Str—We are puzzled about the sources 
of information upon which your special 
correspondent based some of his econ- 
omic statements in his two articles, on 
April 5th and 12th, about Tanganyika. 

Tanganyika’s economy is said to have 
made “ great advances ” in the last eight 
years. We have recently compiled a 
series of national income figures, pub- 
lished in The National Income of Tan- 
ganyika, 1952-54, which hardly bear out 
such a view. Gross domestic product 
per head at £16-17 increased only 
slightly over the period 1952-54, and this 
was to some (unknown) extent merely a 
price movement. There seems to be no 
evidence of any great advancement since 
that period, 

A misleading picture of the economy 
can easily be given by your correspon- 
dent’s concentration on export crops. In 
fact, the three great export crops of 
Tanganyika, coffee, sisal, and cotton, 
accounted for only 13 per cent of gross 
domestic product in 1954, whilst other 
agricultural and pastoral production 
accounted for 42 per cent. Further, 
Tanganyika being a relatively small 
seller, the three export crops are the 
plaything of world markets, and the 
expansion of one year can readily be 
eliminated in the next. 

Whilst not forgetting the interdepen- 
dence of export and other sectors, it 
appears to us that a more flexible 
approach to economic advancement 
might well come through the re-organ- 
isation and the substitution of produc- 
tion for cash in the large, non-export, 
agricultural, pastoral, and forestry sec- 
tors. This calls for the encouragement 
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in all sectors of African and Asian 
enterprise along the lines suggested by 
the Royal Commission on East Africa. 


—yYours faithfully, 
ALAN T. PEACOCK 
D. G. M. DossEeR 
University of Edinburgh 
{Our special correspondent writes: The 
figures quoted by Professor Peacock and 
Mr Dosser relate to the years 1952-1954. I 
was writing of the period 1949-1957; the 
total revenue in 1957 was more than twice 
that in 1949.] 


Gaining on the Roundabouts 


Sir—As a fairground fan I was most 
interested in the article in your issue of 
May toth. 

There is one correction. You talked 
about switchbacks. There are only two 
switchbacks left in the whole country. A 
switchback is a machine with a spinning 
top frame; this frame pulls round 
gondola cars on an undulating track 
and is a slow sedate ride. 

These were succeeded by the scenic 
railways where the gondola cars were 
powered by individual electric motors, 
the centre of the ride being occupied 
by a massive organ. I think you must 
have had in mind the “ Waltzer,” which 
is third most numerous, the “Dodgems” 
and “Ark Speedways ” being in the first 
two places. 

It is a matter for regret that the old 
organs and traction engines are now 
defunct.—Yours faithfully, 

Witt1am G. R. WEEKS 
University of Durham 


What do you know 
about Poland? 


PR 


RSPECTIVES 


the new monthly review brings 
you informative articles about 
Poland’s economic, political, social 
and cultural life by qualified ex- 
perts. 


A six months’ subscription for 
12/6, one year for 24s. Remit- 
tances will be accepted by Lloyds 
Bank Ltd. for payment to Naro- 
dowy Bank Polski for the account 
of Polish Perspectives. 


Write for a complimentary copy to 
Polish Perspectives, Palace of Cul- 
ture & Science, Warsaw, Poland. 
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Mr Acheson’s Revenge 


Power and Diplomacy 


By Dean Acheson. 
Harvard University Press. London : 


Oxford University Press. 149 pages. 
17s. 6d. 


N° one can grudge Mr Acheson the 
pleasure, if it is a pleasure, of 
pointing out the errors and follies into 
which dogmatism, ignorance and the 
horror of being thought unorthodox have 
led the directors of American foreign 
policy under the Republican administra- 
tion. Perhaps the simultaneous out- 
breaks of anti-American folly in the last 
few weeks, in apparently unrelated sets 
of circumstances, among people of com- 
pletely different outlook and tempera- 
ment in widely separated parts of the 
world—Lebanon, Algiers, Indonesia, 
Uruguay, Venezuela—will assure him of 


_a more attentive hearing than he would 


normally have got. His political 
opponents, who used to attack him as 
a fool and a traitor when he was Secre- 
tary of State, have been learning for 
themselves. 

Mr Acheson offers them much good 
sense, but what he offers them is limited. 
He is a penetrating critic of the fashion- 
able military ideas ; about foreign policy, 
to the extent that it is more than a 
subordinate arm of defence policy, he is 
acute in matters of detail—sometimes 
very important detail—but to the over- 
simplified picture of the world that is 
still at the bottom of so many American 
mistakes, he has not much depth to 
add. 

One difficulty may be that diplomacy 
has in fact become-not much more than 
a branch of defence. If a man like Mr 
Kennan seeks to lift it out of that posi- 
tion, by directing attention away from 
the military problems towards the 
political problems of international life, 
his attitude is thought to be shocking. 
Certainly it shocked Mr Acheson, even 
though he himself is fully prepared, 
indeed delighted, to contest the assump- 
tions of current military policy. With 
force and insight he argues that the 
obsession with the nuclear arm is tend- 
ing to reduce the western armies to 
immobility and the western govern- 
ments to impotence. By following a 
one-sided trend in military thinking 
they are tending, he points out, to debar 
themselves from any defensive action 
short of total war; thus they leave an 
enjoyable and ever-broadening field of 
manceuvre open for the free use of the 
other side. And when the western mili- 
tary planners turn for relief to theories 
of limited nuclear war, Mr Acheson can 
show without difficulty that they are 
turning to an illusion. True, the nuclear 
weapons grow ever more various in size 


and kind. But where is the theatre in 
which a limited nuclear war—that is, a 
war in which the major opponents blow 
up each other’s armies on a battlefield 
chosen by mutual assent, while leaving 
the American and Russian homelands 
intact—can be fought ? 


So far, so good. But Mr Acheson is 
not prepared to contest the political 
assumptions underlying the convention- 
ally accepted American view of world 
affairs. One looks in vain for any aware- 
ness of the Soviet Union, or, indeed, 
any part of the communist world, as a 
country with a politica] life in which 
political forces grow, wane, and contend. 
Here is a world in which Russia is a 
constant, a monolith, at best an enigma. 
If they accept it (as, for most purposes, 
they do), the political leaders of the West 
when they decide their courses of action 
are not likely to give much thought to 
the possibility that Russia itself has 
choices to make ; that there is a domestic 
balance that tips the scale when those 
choices are made; and that it can be 
— by what the West decides to 

0. 


* 


Against a prefabricated view of the 
Soviet Union Mr Acheson sets a pre- 
fabricated view of an America enjoying 
“the good fortune to be spared the desire 
for expansion abroad,” but faced with 
the simple choice whether, how and to 
what purpose to deploy its strength in 
the world. He would have America 
deploy its strength to organise the non- 
communist world as an impassable bar- 
rier to communist penetration. This has 
a lot to be said for it ; but only Ameri- 
cans or Europeans (and not all Euro- 
peans) will see at a glance that it has 
nothing to do with any desire to 
dominate others; and when American 
policy runs into trouble, this is most 
often the reason. Many distant peoples 
do not wish to be organised into a block, 
whether the opponent against which the 
organisation is aimed is communism (as 
Mr Acheson believes) or simply Russian 
power (as it tends in reality to be). The 
view of Russian policy as inflexible, un- 
varying in its resolution, and funda- 
mentally warlike—the universal enemy 
against which the world must be organ- 
ised in permanence—is simply not sale- 
able to many of the countries whose 
participation in the projected “world 
system ” is required ; and to most of the 
questions that crop up in practice it 
offers no guide. Even when the simplifier 
is as acute and thoughtful a man as Mr 
Acheson, foreign policy will insist on 
being more complex than he would 
allow. 
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The Tail that Wagged 
the Lion 


The Boer War 


By Edgar Holt. 
Putnam. 317 pages. 258. 


T took the settlers a good many years 
I to drag an unwilling mother country 
into a full-scale war, but they managed 
it in the end. They were helped by the 
narrow-minded obstinacy of those on 
whom they wanted war to be made, but 
this alone was not enough. The settlers 
were not in the slightest danger (indeed, 
they were doing very nicely) until they 
themselves, by keeping up a clamour and 
at times staging an armed provocation, 
eventually roused their intended victims 
into ill-judged and violent action. To 
whip up a vaguely jingo mood in the 
home country was not difficult. There 
were smarting memories of earlier 
defeats to be wiped out. There were 
“ women and children of our race” who 
could be represented as in dire peril. 
There was a major foreign power that 
had openly backed the other side. There 
Was a vast, empty and beckoning hori- 
zon to point to—and it was already well 
known what tremendous mineral wealth 
lay beneath those arid expanses. There 
was money in plenty, money already 
amassed in those African territories, a 
fantastic amount of it concentrated in the 
hands of a small number of ambitious 
men skilled in intrigue and inured to 
rough methods. In Africa, the voices 
that counselled moderation were shouted 
down, and some who came out from the 
home country sceptical or cautious were 
won over to the malcontents’ side as 
tension mounted, At home, hesitant 
politicians looked weak and pallid along- 
side the sun-tanned heroes who periodi- 
cally blew in from the south with tales 
of derring-do and dividends to whet the 
public appetite. 

So war came—and came to stay for 
several years. The mother country was 
grossly ill-prepared, and at first very 
half-hearted about the conflict provoked 
by the actions of its sons overseas. 
Things went very badly, and there were 
many hunts for scapegoats. But as the 
black news continued day after day, and 
the casualty lists mounted, so patriotic 
fervour mounted too. What matter if 
this campaign was losing the country 
many of its friends abroad ? Doubt and 
criticism were branded as near-treason. 
When the tide at last seemed to be turn- 
ing, the rejoicings took hysterical form. 
The successful generals were almost 
deified ; the unfortunate leaders of a 
divided political opposition were increas- 
ingly at odds among themselves. When 
ugly stories began to reach the public 
at home, stories of indiscriminate burn- 
ing of homes and crops, of “enemy” 
children dying like -flies in the fetid 
camps where they had been given what 
passed for a refuge (and where, accord- 
to the commander-in-chief, they were 
“far better looked after in every way 
than they are in their own homes”), 
many people refused to listen; others 
unable to deny the damning evidence, 
still thought that such revelations were 
untimely. Meanwhile small bands of 
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ill-equipped guerillas continued to defy 
a now huge army, and final victory 
seemed an unconscionable time coming. 

South Africa is not North Africa, any 
more than Boers are Moors or the 1890s 
comparable with the 1950s. Yet there is 
a curious aptness about the publication 
at this moment of this new account of 
the origins and course of the South 
African war. Mr Holt handles his sub- 
ject with a dispassionate frankness that 
will scarcely satisfy readers who have 
been reared on either of the conflicting 
myths about that war. Yet he shows 
that it is possible to be fair without being 
dry; his lively style, and admirably 
digested store of anecdote, make this a 
most readable book, even in those sec- 
tions that are merely chronicles of count- 
less minor engagements. It can be 
warmly recommended even to those who 
are not interested in learning how a 
small colonial community can, like a tail 
wagging a dog, force its homeland into a 
sad and sorry conflict—and in so doing 
inflict grievous damage on the home- 
land’s national mentality and _ inter- 
national repute. 


Man with an Obsession 


The Mist Procession: The 
Autobiography of Lord Vansittart 
Hutchinson. 568 pages. 35s. 


OE betide those who settle down 
with this book to a steady read 
through 550 pages from beginning to end. 
Unless they are over forty they will get 
lost, so few are the dates and the mile- 
stones of historical sequence. If they 
are over forty they may be confused by 
the mass of detail: what sound like 
diary jottings interspersed with brilliant 
worked-up sketches of people and situa- 
tions. So far as there is a thread to cling 
to, it is like a mournful and sinister theme 
by Richard Strauss: Britain declining, 
its leader failing, its people faltering. 
The author, like so many of his genera- 
tion, was obsessed with Edwardianism, 
its real opulence and unreal self-confid- 
ence. Like so many today, who should 
know better, he was also obsessed with 
an inaccurate picture of Britain’s record 
in the nineteenth century and appar- 
ently ignorant of the knife’s-edge path 
its people trod during the previous three 
centuries—a serious failing in a private 
secretary to successive Prime Ministers, 
who finished as head of the Foreign 
Office. It was the historical bias that 
made him such a doughty critic of de- 
magogy, wishful thinking in foreign 
affairs, and the cowardice of politicians 
with five-year leases of power. 
Scattered about this book lie the seeds 
of a reassessment of appeasement and of 
Chamberlain. Firmly planted in the 
later chapters—the book ends in 1936— 
are unforgettable clumps of Baldwiniana. 
He defends the ministers of the thirties 
on everything except their record 
in Europe. He is scathing—and to this 
reviewer convincing—about the throw- 
ing overboard of Hoare’s plan for Abys- 
sinia, partly caused by one of the most 
sensational headlines ever written :. 
“A Corridor for Camels.” “The later 
effort to depict our rulers as Guilty 
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Men,” Lord Vansittart writes, “ was 
made by employees of guiltier Beaver- 
brook and men of the Left with tracks 
to cover and footprints to obscure.” The 
real culprit all through was public 
opinion, which would never accept the 
clear-cut choice between war and com- 
promise, clinging to the non-existent 
third course of collective security. 

It is a great pity that Lord Vansittart 
did not have time to divide his book 
into three parts: portraits of people, 
which he is best at; analysis of key 
events on which he is an important wit- 
ness ; reflections on life and the passing 
of time, which have more charm than 
originality. Then we could enjoy more 
easily such things as these. 

On Eden: 

He learnt early and instinctively all the 

things that please in Britain, and those 

things were right but not real, unsuit- 
ing him at this juncture as mediator 
with the wrong-minded. 

On Ciano : 

He was having too good a time to want 
trouble ; and a jouisseur’s repugnance to 
war is more reliable than a_pacifist’s 
because it is more practical. 

On Mussolini : 

Bold, stumpy, stagey, skilled in the 
management of his voice and eyes. . . 
With a better figure he would have 
reminded me of a boxer in a dressing 
gown shaking hands with himself. 

And his epitaph on Baldwin, so relevant 
to the debates and discontents of today: 

He had to contend with a time of recoil 
so powerful that simple men like Dick 
Shepherd could be canonized for help- 
ing to endanger lives by the million. 
Charity pervades the book, pity for the 

weakness of men wrestling with con- 
tempt for the foolishness of masses. It 
was written “to show how happy one 
can be even when things go cock-eyed.” 


Footnotes to History 
Some Memories 


By Lord Percy of Newcastle. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 223 pages. 21s. 


ORD EUSTACE PERCY (to give the author 
his earlier and better known title) 
died on April 3rd, 1958, at the age of 
seventy-one, a month before the publi- 
cation of this book of “footnotes to 
History ”. Too fragmentary for an auto- 
biography, it contains discursive elements 
from two other books that he might have 
written had his health allowed: the one 
a political history of Britain from the end 
of the Boer War to the seizure of the 
Suez Canal; the other a survey of British 
educational policy in the _ twentieth 
century. 

His testimony as to the motives and 
the capacity of Hoover, Lloyd George, 
Baldwin, Austen and Neville Chamber- 
lain adds what he modestly calls “a 
newish point of view”, which we read 
with delight today, and which will be 
of enduring value to future historians 
of these years of change. The following 
extract (hot with interest in a month 
when £3,500,000 is requested for a new 
Churchill College at Cambridge) gives 
the flavour of his language: 

To tell the truth, Churchill’s feelings 
about education have often reminded me, 
then and since, of Porson’s famous com- 
ment on Gibbon’s attitude to Christ- 
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ianity ; he seemed to “hate it so cor- 
dially that he might seem to revenge 
some personal injury”. . . . His imagin- 
ation would have been caught by 
the use of taxpayers’ money to build 
and staff some great or national institu- 
tion; but he could see no political or 
national advantage in the making of 
grants in aid of municipal institutions, 
from which the municipalities would reap 
most of the credit—whether it were the 
extension of the great Manchester College 
of Technology or the improvement of 
what he once described to me, in one of 
his baroque moments, as “ village schools 
with a few half-naked children rolling 
in the dust.” 

The book shows that, while a young 
politician, Eustace Percy saw _ that 
Britain’s future well-being would depend 
upon the character and sufficiency of its 
education, and that in his later years as 
a vice-chancellor he remained fascinated 
by politics and dedicated to the promo- 
tion of understanding between Britain 
and the United States. If he was a 
comparative failure in politics, it was 
because his attitude was that of the 
intellectual historian trained as a civil 
servant. But he was able to achieve 
profound changes in the British educa- 
tional system and methods because he 
had a philosophy on which to base policy 
and a capacity to administer. 

His principal contribution was that he 
was the first President of the Board of 
Education who really grasped the full 
implications of technical education. He 
worked to create two educational lad- 
ders: “one leading through the Secon- 
dary Schools to the University, the other 
through the Senior and _ Technical 
Schools to the College of Technology, 
with ample facilities for changing from 
one to the other at almost any rung”. 
This was the doctrine of the Percy 
Report on Higher Technological Educa- 
tion, on which tardy action has recently 
been taken. 

Eustace Percy says that his best work 
was done after his return to his “ wildly 
beautiful Northumberland ” during the 
fifteen years that he was Rector of King’s 
College, Newcastle upon Tyne (and, for 
alternating periods of two years, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Dur- 
ham). His aim was to make Newcastle 
the pattern of a modern Redbrick 
university, with an expanded production 
of humane scientists and technologists. 
He succeeded in taking the first steps 
towards the creation of both the physical 
university and the university community, 
but was held back (as he had been as 
President of the Board of Education in 
1924-29) by the reluctance of Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer to spend money on 
education. “It is indeed odd that 
statesmen never learn from the past, and 
what they learn most slowly seems to be 

arithmetic.” There is a sombre note 
throughout all these memories—the 
warning that the British people continu- 
ally adhere to outmoded habits of thought 
and so to policies that prove unsuited to 
the world of today. This book shows 
that Eustace Percy (though he would 
never have claimed it) possessed that 
Priceless gift of “real farsightedness— 
that telescopic vision that is the rarest 
ot political virtues.” 
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More Essential Economics 


Lecture on Economic Principles, 
Vol. i 


By Dennis Robertson. 
pages. 16s. 


Staples. 162 


T is unlikely that anyone will tackle 
I this second volume of Sir Dennis 
Robertson’s Cambridge lectures without 
previous acquaintance with Volume I; 
and anyone who has read Volume I will 
hardly need reminding either of its 
limitations or of its qualities. Volume II 
shares these, Building on the theory of 
value already discussed, it deals with 
the theory of distribution, leaving 
money and the theory of fluctuations 
for a third and final volume. Like its 
predecessors, it reproduces with a 
minimum of revision a lecture course 
whose undergraduate audience—con- 
currently following other courses, and 
pursuing other reading programmes— 
were able, as the detached reader is not, 
to supplement and fill out the intellec- 
tual menu provided. Like its predeces- 
sor, it is a tour de force, combining an 
extreme economy of exposition with all 
the familiar grace, wit and unshakable 
common sense. 

It is very possible that certain 
students, after following Sir Dennis as 
he pirouettes across successive pontes 
asinorum, may find themselves in the 
plight of the man to whom the Secret 
of the Universe was revealed in a dream 
and who, waking and falling on his 
knees to thank his Maker, found on 
rising to his feet that he had entirely 
forgotten the revelation. But unlike this 
unfortunate they can always re-read, if 
need be with a wet towel round their 
heads, the passages in question ; literary 
gifts, with Sir Dennis, are never devices 
for masking ambiguity or confusion of 
thought. 

Five stars, in the manner of Baedeker 
or Miss Stella Gibbons, should pro- 
perly mark the passages on the supply 
of savings (pages 84-85), of business 
enterprise (page 103), and on possible 
eugenic standards (page 143). 


Advertising’s New 
Technique 


Motivation Research 


By Harry Henry. 


Crosby Lockwood. 240 pages. 308. 


HAT advertising should seek the aid 
of the psychologist is hardly sur- 
prising since its basic function is to 
influence people’s minds. This was seen 
quite clearly thirty years ago, but neither 
psychology nor advertising appears to 
have been ready for each other. All that 
resulted was the inclusion in advertising 
examinations of papers on a rather vague 
social psychology. Meanwhile the adver- 
tising business turned increasingly to the 
study of human behaviour and developed 
the now almost universally accepted 
techniques of market research in order 
to do so. 
By means of market research, adver- 
tising developed from a hit or miss 
activity based on “hunch” to a closely 
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reasoned operation based on an ever- 
growing mass of statistical evidence. 
One effect of this was, however, to reveal 
that it was not always enough to know 
what people did ; it was often even more 
important to know why they did not. 
Attempts to solve these questions by 
simple question and answer techniques 
were seldom satisfactory. More often 
than not people explained their be- 
haviour, their likes and dislikes in terms 
of clichés which all too often obscured 
their real reasons, either because they 
wished to hide these reasons or often 
because they did not know them. 

Out of this need grew “ motivation 
research”—a _ technical development 
which, for some people, has acquired an 
emotional content that it is hard to 
understand. There is at times a tendency 
to associate it with subliminal adver- 
tising as part of a conspiracy by large 
advertisers to hypnotise the consumer. 
In fact there is little evidence that sub- 
liminal advertising is a practical proposi- 
tion, and certainly the only thing it 
shares with motivation research is the 
attention of the psychologist. 


Mr Henry’s book is the first important 
full-scale study on this subject produced 
in this country. Previous contributions 
have come mainly from the United 
States and have all too frequently 
appeared to be the view of the profes- 
sional psychologist, looking at adver- 
tising and marketing as yet another series 
of problems in applied psychology. Mr 
Henry, having started as a market 
research worker some twenty years ago, 
has had plenty of opportunity to dis- 
cover how far purely statistical research 
can take him and where he has to look 
outside to techniques of motivational 
research to get past the limitations of 
straight behaviourist market research. 

As with most techniques that are 
developing from one application to the 
next, there is an area of disagreement 
among practitioners of motivation re- 
search, particularly on how to bring 
together the tendency of the psychologist 
to be personality centred and the needs 
of the marketing man, which are usually 
product centred. Mr Henry’s book does 
much to orient the new techniques 
towards the product and its market ; this 
should. at least diminish suspicion of 
motivation research and make it more 
readily acceptable among the older and 
more tried techniques of market research. 


Aquinas and the State 
Principality and Polity 


By Thomas Gilby. 
Longmans. 357 pages. 30s. 


r the spirit of the thirteenth century 
there were two contrasting, yet 
related impulses : an impulse toward 
exact division and minute discrimination 
and a striving for unity and the encom- 
passing design. Out of the proliferation 
of meaningful detail and the constant 
division of space, the high Gothic rises 
to its total, all-embracing effect. It was 
an age in which various orders of meta- 
physical, scientific and rhetorical cogni- 
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tion were severely defined. In the pro- 
portions of some of the great cathedrals, 
however, the geometry of golden sections 
is intimately related to the divisions of 
the musical scale and, ultimately, to neo- 
Platonic doctrines of light. It is because 
of this sense of variety aspiring to final 
order that many historians have seen in 
the thirteenth century one of the specific 
glories of the western tradition. 

From this glory Aquinas and the 
Aquinian mode of understanding are 
obviously inseparable. Aquinas was at 
once a master of classification, a precise 
divider of the rapidly expanding pro- 
vinces of learning, and an architect on 
the grand scale. In this useful and 
crowded book, Father Gilby has sought 
to isolate from among  Aquinas’s 
numerous writings those elements dir- 
ectly concerned with the theory of the 
state and the nature of the body politic. 
Though Aquinas wrote no_ political 
treatise in the formal sense, he was heir 
to that Augustinian tradition which 
viewed the problem of the state as essen- 
tial to an understanding of divine justice 
and of man’s place in the chain of 
being. To this tradition, Aquinas con- 
tributed his Aristotelianism. What 
Father Gilby discerns in his thought is 
a “combination of the social teleology 
of Aristotle with the stylized order of the 
Roman Law.” 

From the point of view of the history 
of state theory, Aquinas stood at a point 
of transition “between the old and the 
new in the movement which was marked 
in civil government by the substitution 
of official edict for folk-custom, and in 
ecclesiastical government by the substi- 
tution of the elective chapter for the 
acclaim of clergy and people.” Without 
ever questioning the universal primacy 
of the Pope, Aquinas was nevertheless 
prepared to see in common law, in the 
affirmation of the ethos of a community, 
an original and legitimate source of poli- 
tical] power. Father Gilby speaks of him 
as a “ liberal constitutionalist.”. He em- 
phasises the rational, even pragmatic 
quality of Aquinian politics and contrasts 
the latter with the chiliastic speculations 
of the Spirituals. Nothing in this work 
is more valuable than his account of the 
complex legal and. theological. back- 
ground against which St. Thomas 
attempted to evolve a comprehensive 
definition of law. 

One feels that one must speak of an 
endeavour rather than a fulfilment. All 
of Father Gilby’s exhaustive scholarship 
does not conceal the fact that Aquinas’s 
political ideas were fragmentary and that 
many of them must be deduced from 
scattered pronouncements. Often, Aris- 
totelian texts are made to speak on 
behalf of Aquinas himself. In seeking 
to illustrate Aquinian politics, Father 
Gilby ranges widely and brilliantly : we 
are carried from Jung to C. S. Forester, 
from A. J. P. Taylor to Rebecca West. 
But again, this underscores the essenti- 
ally fragmented nature of the theme. It 
is one thing to exemplify a medieval con- 
cept in terms of Bismarck ; it is another 
to give a footnote reference to the 
“Politics” for a statement about the 
“nature of law” under the Nazis. In- 
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deed, it is not always easy to make out 
what kind of reader Father Gilby has 
in mind. “Principality and Polity” is 
too difficult for the layman; its spare 
style carries a heavy load of erudition 
and exegesis. On the other hand, the 
medievalist will find in the work an expo- 
sition of accessible texts rather than a 
new interpretation. Professional his- 
torians, moreover, will find omissions. 

These are, however, minor queries. 
The advanced student of medieval 
thought will find in Father Gilby’s work 
an invaluable guide. Few expositors are 
more familiar with Aquinian doctrine 
and its temporal background. None has 
covered the same ground so thoroughly. 


The Soviet System 
Russian Political Institutions 


By Derek J. R. Scott. 
Allen and Unwin. 265 pages. 21s. 


HE argument that Soviet political 
L institutions cannot effectively be 
taught to non-specialists should receive 
serious damage from this thoughtful and 
thorough textbook, which patiently, and 
without importing irrelevant criteria, sets 
out what can be known about the Soviet 
governmental system, and describes 
exactly what gaps in our knowledge are 
the inevitable product of the limitations 
of the sources. Based as the work is 
upon a course of lectures regularly given 
in the University of Manchester, it has 
the additional merit of being the first 
English (as opposed to American) text- 
book of the kind, and is thus easier to 
handle for the British student. It has 
certain weaknesses. The author has 
crammed too much detail into the avail- 
able space, and since the formal pattern. 
though not the spirit of Soviet institu- 
tions, continually alters, some of this 
detail is certain to be out of date very 
rapidly. And it may be that the changes 
going on at the moment are not confined 
to points of detail: the changed relation- 
ship. .between miachine-tractor stations 
and the collective farms, recently 
announced, is a case in point. This 
detail also tends to overload the text 
and to make it very hard going, particu- 
larly since Mr Scott, besides having the 
inescapable problem of finding approxi- 
mate equivalents for Russian words and 
phrases, is not gifted with a very pleasing 
prose style. 

A more dangerous weakness is 
revealed in the title: Mr Scott is dealing 
with the Soviet method of conducting 
political affairs, not anything specifically 
Russian ; and though no doubt a good 
deal of the system is explicable in terms 
of the particular Russian inheritance of 
the Bolshevik leaders, the basic pattern 
has been so widely adopted in, or 
imposed upon, countries with a very 
different set of physical, social and 
intellectual conditions that to emphasise 
the Russian side is perhaps less helpful 
than Mr Scott believes. This is not 
only a question of theory ; for it makes 
him give only perfunctory attention to 
the fact that, among other things, the 
Soviet political system is stil] a system 
of combat against external enemies. He 
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says that it is “unlikely that any very 
great weight is given in the minds of the 
Soviet leaders” to the international 
significance of the role of the Russian 
Communist Party. How does he arrive 
at this conclusion ? Has it anything to 
do with his odd view that the “ mutual 
resentment” between the Soviet and 
non-Soviet worlds arose “from the 
timing of the revolution in the middle 
of a world war . . . intensified by the 
decision almost inevitable for a revolu- 
tionary government to disown Russia’s 
immense foreign debt”? What of 
Lenin and Leninism ? 


Nevertheless, this criticism is out- 
weighed by the immense service that 
Mr Scott renders in perceiving both 
how the formal institutions of state and 
party can be described, and how the 
final decision-making process escapes 
them both: “the real constitution is 
obviously unwritten and consists in 
understandings as between persons.” A 
brave remark—and one that will sweep 
much rubbish out of the door. 


OTHER BOOKS 


SELECTED PAPERS ON ECONOMIC THEORY. 
By Knut Wicksell. Allen and Unwin. 
287 papers. 30s. 


As a profound and _ path - breaking 
economic thinker, as a fertile teacher, and 
as a persuasive radical propagandist, Knut 
Wicksell stands out, in Professor Erik 
Lindahl’s biographical Introduction to this 
volume, as one of the moulders of modern 
Sweden. For an English parallel one would 
have to imagine a composite of Alfred 
Marshall and both the Webbs ; a decidedly 
intimidating thought. Among the papers 
here collected and made available in English 
for the first time is Wicksell’s first, concise 
and comparatively untechnical statement of 
his theory of the relation between interest 
rates and the price level—a theory on which 
a generation later Keynes was to build, 
though eventually rejecting it, and of which, 
however amended and refined, the last has 
probably not been heard. There are two 
essays on marginal productivity theory ; 
review articles on Pareto, on BOhm-Bawerk 
(whose “ Theory of Capital” Wicksell hails 
is “an exceptionally great scientific step 
forward ”), on Menger, and on Bowley, who 
gives him occasion to make a luminous 
assessment of the value of mathematics to 
the economist ; and three papers on foreign 
exchange questions. The interest of the 
collection is obvious to anyone concerned 
with the past development of economic 
theory ; but it is more than merely historical, 
for the ideas, methods, and attitudes here 
expressed remain seminal and active in 
Swedish economic thought and policy today. 


CAREERS ENCYCLOPEDIA. Second edition. 
Edited by G. H. Chaffe and P. J. Edmonds. 
Cleaver-Hume. 672 pages. 15s. 

This second edition gives facts about some 
200 careers in callings as far removed as 
horse-riding and the lighthouse service. 
For those who refuse to be satisfied, there 
is also a section on emigration. The infor- 
mation given is concise and clear, and—rare 
these days—the price of this second edition 
is little more than half that of the first. 


THE CONTROL OF INFLATION: An Inaugural 
Lecture.. By J. E. Meade. Cambridge 
University Press. 52 pages. 5s. 

This lecture was discussed in a Note 
of the Week in our issue of March 8, 1958. 
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MICROFILMING AT A PRICE YOU GAN AFFORD 


-Micro-Twin cuts the cost with increased efficiency 
One single compact unit—Recorder and Reader in one. The recorder photo- 
graphs documents—front and back simultaneously if desired—as fast 
as they can be fed into it. Flick the switch and the unit becomes a wide- 
screen reader. Two machines—two operations; yet the Micro-Twin 
costs less than you would expect to pay for the recorder alone. 
TRAGES DOCUMENTS IN SECONDS Micro-Twin reading unit features the ex- 
clusive meter, indexing as many as 999 locations on each 100 ft. roll 
of film. Document images can be traced in seconds. The wide-vision 
screen reproduces document images full-size and facsimile prints can 
be made within minutes without a dark room. The recorder is as easy 
to operate as a box-camera. Documents are fed in, automatically or by 
hand, and then photographed—as many as 21,000 on a single 100 ft. 

- roll of film. For hospitals, institutions or any office that needs a first- 
class record-keeping system, Micro-Twin saves time, money, labour 
and office space. Visit your nearest Burroughs office for a demonstra- 
tion or write to Burroughs Adding Machine Ltd., 356-366 Oxford St., 
London, W.1. BURROUGHS MIGRO-TWIN British-made for Burroughs by Rank 
Precision Industries (B.A.F.) Ltd., to Bell & Howell design 
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THAT'S ALL THE URANIUM needed to produce atomic power 
equal to the energy in 3 million pounds of coal. It could light 
the city of Chicago in the United States for a full day! 


ATOMIC RESEARCH is focused on developing an econom- 
ical way to produce electricity from atomic energy. Scien- 
tists at Oak Ridge National Laboratory in the United States, 
which Union Carbide operates for the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission, have already built experimental power 
producing reactors that are serving as a guide to commer- 
cial atom power plants. 


PEACEFUL USES for the atom have also been found in the 


A pound of fuel to light a city 








diagnosis and treatment of disease. Radioactivity is uncov- 
ering important facts about plant and animal growth. Indus- 
try uses the atom’s radiation to control production processes, 
to test product quality, and for research 


THE CHALLENGING FIELD of atomic energy is not new 
to the people of Union Carbide. They have been pioneering 
in every phase of this exciting business—from the mining 
of uranium ore to harnessing the atom for our future com- 
fort and well-being. 

FREE: 7'0 learn more about the atom and the tremendous strides made 


in the peaceful applications of atomic energy, write for the illustrated 
booklet “The Atom In Our Hands.” Please ask for booklet LE-5. 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street GS New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A, 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. Industrial y Comercial HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
INDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd. 
INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd. 
ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 
MEXICO: National Carbon-Eveready, S. A. 
Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. 
NEW ZEALAND: Notional Carbon Pty. Ltd. 
PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. 


AUSTRALIA: Union Carbide Australia Limited 
BRAZIL: S. A. White Martins 

Union Carbide do Brasil, S. A. 

National Carbon do Brasil, S. A. 
COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S$. A. 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson 


Products of UNION 


Union Carsive Plastics and Resins 

Union Carsive Silicones * HAYNEs STELLITE Alloys 
LinpE Welding and Cutting Equipment 

SynTHETIC OrcANIC CHEMICALS « ACHESON Electrodes 





UNION 
CARBIDE 


PHILIPPINE 1S.: National Carbon Philippines Inc. 
SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grofitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A. 
UNITED KINGDOM: Bokelite Limited. 
British Acheson Electrodes Limited. 
Union Carbide Limited. 


CARBIDE include 

Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries 

ELecrromet Alloys and Metals * Nationat Carbons 
Presrone Anti-Freeze and Automotive Specialties 
Crac Agricultural Chemicals «+ Dynet Textile Fibers 


VISIT The Union Carbide Exhibit At The Second Atoms For Peace Exhibition, Geneva, Switzerland, September 1-14 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 










AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Still Debating 
Disarmament 


WASHINGTON, DC 

Y dropping off the rope France has brought to a stand- 
B still the always faltering ascent of the summit from the 

West. The Americans, having been doubtful starters, 
are now watching with fascinated horror to see if their 
ancient ally can ever regain its hold. In the meantime Mr 
Dulles has gone off to his Canadian island for a week’s 
secluded thinking before facing Mr Macmillan, who, to 
judge by his breezy appearance on American television, still 
considers a reunion with the Russian leaders as a good 
thing. 

The Prime Minister’s arrival to pick up a couple of 
honorary degrees and to talk to the President has been 
sweetened by a long step towards the achievement of a 
major aim of British policy—the restoration of full atomic 
co-operation between Britain and the United States. The 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee of Congress completed on 
Wednesday the seven months’ gestation of the Bill to amend 
the restrictive provisions of the 1954 Act, although it has 
still to be approved by both Houses. The long delay has 
arisen, not from any great reluctance to renew the partner- 
ship with the British, but from concern that the Bill should 
not by loose wording authorise the furnishing of a nuclear 
“ do-it-yourself kit” to France at a time when its govern- 
ment is so uncertain. 

The Administration has given assurances that the sole 
immediate beneficiaries of the provisions for sharing 
information on nuclear weapons will be the British ; but 
these have not satisfied members of the committee who 
have a shrewd suspicion that, unless the President is able 
to plead legal obstacles, he will be under heavy pressure 
from the French not to play favourites with Britain. Since 
the Bill could hardly discriminate between fellow members 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation by name, and 
since technical advances might overtake discrimination by 
description, the Administration has had to agree to wording 
which will make it particularly easy for Congress (which 
will probably mean, in effect, for the Joint Committee) to 
block any individual international arrangement under the 
extra scope that will be given. Normally such an agreement 
will have to lie before Congress for sixty days, during which 
a resolution of disapproval could be passed, before coming 
into effect. But this year it will only have to be thirty days, 
thus ensuring that Britain will be taken care of before the 
congressional session is over. 

Once Britain’s special interest is safeguarded, the British 
government is expected to lean heavily on the side of a 
summit meeting at which disarmament will be the main 
topic. There is excellent reason to believe that Mr Dulles 
is now more favourably disposed to such a prospect. For 





one thing he would like to strengthen the political position 
of Mr Macmillan. For another his distaste for involving 
the prestige of the President in the details of international 
negotiation is balanced by a realisation that this is probably 
the only way to come to grips with Mr Khrushchev, the 
real source of power in Russia. Furthermore, whatever the 
official scientists may say to minimise the effects of atomic 
radiation on mankind, Mr Dulles is fully aware of the 
general anxiety in the world and the advantage which this 
gives to Russian propaganda. 

Mr Dulles has throughout been extremely unwilling to 
have the President appear to be propelled up the summit 
by the force of public emotion. The Nato meeting at 
Copenhagen assured him that the allied governments had 
public opinion in their countries under better control than 
he had feared. He considers that this gives him greater 
freedom of action but, despite his great influence within 
the Administration, his views have not yet prevailed entirely, 
There is indeed still a major internal debate going on as 
to the position the United States should adopt on disarma- 
ment. Mr Strauss, the chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and most of the military experts stick firmly 
to the complete western “ package ” of last August ; while 
some government scientists, including Dr Hans Bethe, who 
was chairman of a committee to advise on inspection 
methods, such influential members of Congress as Senators 
Humphrey and Symington, the surviving supporters of Mr 
Stassen’s views within the State Department, and a good 
many outside voices have favoured a separate agreement on 
the suspension of nuclear tests. 


ucH of the public controversy, particularly whenever 
M the personality of Dr Teller, “the father of the H- 
bomb,” has been involved, has suggested that the main issue 
is whether the Russians could cheat if tests were sus- 
pended. But this is not in fact the heart of the internal 
debate. Mr Strauss’s position is that, assuming that the 
United States is now ahead in the general development of 
nuclear weapons and assuming that the inspection system 
would be ironclad, a freezing of the present state of proven 
knowledge “ would still be a disadvantage to us, since they 
have the weapons necessary for aggression and we do not 
yet have all the types of weapons necessary for defence.” 
Mr Strauss and his supporters consider that such a handi- 
cap would be worth accepting if it were the price for ending 
the production of atomic weapons since this, unlike the 
suspension of tests, would be a first instalment of disarma- 
ment, properly so called. This would involve in effect 
the unwrapping of the Russian “ package” which links the 
suspension of production to the destruction of stockpiles 
of nuclear bombs and the abandonment of American over- 
seas bases. It would also mean, as Dr Spofford English, 
of the AEC’s research staff, explained to the Humphrey 
subcommittee on disarmament, that some five hundred 
foreigners, including 174 inspectors, scientists and engi- 
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neers, would have to be permanently admitted into every 
major Russian (and American) atomic installation, checking 
practically everything that was done there. 

Basically Mr Strauss’s critics do not dispute his technical 
facts: the difference is one of judgment. They hold that 
the experiment of setting up the first international inspec- 
tion system inside Soviet territory is so important that, quite 
apart from the humanitarian argument in favour of limiting 
radiation, this in itself would make the dangers of suspend- 
ing tests worthwhile. Mr Dulles’s current position is 
reported to be somewhat in between these two. He tends 
to favour separating the suspension of tests from the ending 
of production, but does not think it is enough of an accom- 
plishment on its own. He would like a further effort to 
set up an Arctic inspection zone, possibly with a rather 
firmer offer on the part of the Strategic Air Command to 
refrain from its more pointed practice flights, and he has 
not abandoned his hope of “ neutralising” outer space. 
Indeed it is one of his remaining ambitions to achieve some- 
thing that will relieve the appalling danger of war starting 
by accident once the two sides become dependent on 
unmanned supersonic missiles. 

Given the nature of this internal debate it is obviously 
sensible to find out from the Russians what amount of 
inspection they would really accept. The President’s note 
to Mr Khrushchev last Saturday acknowledges his reluctant 
acquiescence in technical studies, even though they be con- 
fined to the suspension of tests. It was accompanied by the 
appointment of three scientists, headed by Dr Teller’s 
closest colleague, Dr Lawrence, to meet the Russians in a 
month at Geneva. The final American policy will await 
the outcome of that meeting, just as its implementation will 
have to await the resolution of the French agony. 


Taxes—Texas-Size 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER has now decided that the 

American economy is showing enough signs of resili- 
ence not to need the rather unpredictable extra bounce that 
a tax cut might give to it. Thus the long debate among his 
advisers has ended in a victory for those, led by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr Robert Anderson, who believe that a 
reduction in taxes is too uncertain in its effects—because the 
money released might not stimulate consumer spending or, 
if it did, might do so in a dangerously inflationary way— 
to be used unless the situation gets markedly worse. The 
President asked Congress on Monday to keep corporation 
taxes and excise duties at their present levels after June 
30th, when they will automatically fall to lower levels 
unless Congress renews them. 

At the same time he made it clear that he has no inten. 
tion of asking for any general reduction in income taxes. 
The Democrats from Texas who lead both Houses of Con- 
gress appear to have accepted Mr Anderson’s arguments 
against any major cuts. The combination of this influential 
trio of Texans (Mr Anderson springs from the Texan crop 
of Democrats for Eisenhower) seems to ensure that there 
will be no large-scale congressional revolt against the Presi- 
dent’s decision. There is still some sentiment, particularly 
in the Senate, in favour of trimming excise duties, particu- 
larly on motor cars, but the weighty voice of Senator Byrd 
has also spoken in support of Mr Eisenhower. 

It was remarkable how little demand was heard for tax 
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cuts at the conference of State Governors earlier this 
month ; they are supposed to reflect local opinion more 
closely than do members of Congress in Washington. The 
public’s main concern is apparently with the width of the 
deficit in government spending. Last week the Director of 
the Budget Bureau again forecast that even without tax cuts 
this will be between $8 and $10 billion, well over 10 per 
cent of total expenditure, in the fiscal year beginning in 
July. It is felt that the main danger of a large reduction in 
taxes, with such a deficit, is that, if the economy now begins 
to revive from other causes, the extra spending power would 
produce an intolerable inflationary pressure, and at that point 
it would certainly not be easy to induce Congress to increase 
taxes again. An increasing number of economists believe 
that the recession is now reaching some kind of bottom, but 
whether it is the sort of bottom that the economy will 
bounce off, or grind along indefinitely, or even fall through 
to new depths, no one can say. The prospect of an upswing 
in the reasonably near future is still only a twinkle in the 
eye of Mr Weeks, the optimistic Secretary of Commerce. 


Doctored Doctrine 


REOCCUPIED though Mr Dulles may be with “more 
P problems to decide than any one man can possibly 
attend to and master *»—to quote Mr Walter Lippmann— 
his resourceful legal brain has hit on an interpretation of 
the Eisenhower Doctrine which, by stretching it unmerci- 
fully, covers the dispatch of troops to Lebanon should this 
become unavoidable. Nothing would be more distasteful to 
the United States than to intervene ; it hopes devoutly that 
the arms which have been sent will suffice and will not be 
misused. But if the United Arab Republic were to seize 
power openly in Lebanon, the American and British Govern- 
ments, which are working closely together, would feel that 
they had to act, if they were not to stand condemned in the 
Middle East of being false friends. Lebanon, after all, was 
the only Arab country to embrace the Eisenhower Doctrine. 

The irony is that the doctrine, which provides against an 
attack by a communist-controlled country, could not be 
invoked to help the Lebanese ; Mr Eisenhower would have 
difficulty in declaring that Egypt, which bans the Com- 
munist party, is under the contro! of international Com- 
munism. The President has inherent powers to act without 
reference to the doctrine, but this would look a trifle foolish 
after all the fuss made last year to obtain congressional 
sanction in advance. Mr Dulles’s triumph is to have dis- 
covered apparent authority to intervene against an attack 
from non-communist sources in lines added to the Admini- 
stration’s draft of the resolution by Senator Humphrey. 
This preamble states that 

the United States regards as vital to the national interest 

and world peace the preservation of the independence and 
integrity of the nations of the Middle East. 
With an innocent air, Mr Dulles insisted that the Senate 
would hardly have added a meaningless phrase and that, if 
this one means anything, it places on the President greater 
responsibility in the Middle East than he had before. 

Senator Mansfield has protested in vain that nothing was 
farther from the mind of the Foreign Relations Committee 
than to broaden the resolution. In 1957 the Democrats, 
still incensed over the handling of the Suez affair, were 
insisting that the President already had powers to act and 
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were reluctant to share his responsibility. In turning the 
tables so neatly on his former tormentors, Mr Dulles has 
found a way, if rather a tortuous one, out of the stranglehold 
which the Eisenhower Doctrine seemed to impose on Ameri- 
can freedom of action. Coupled with flights of Globemasters 
and the presence in the Mediterranean of a navy task force, 
this may be inducing President Nasser to hold his hand. 


New Thinking on Aid 


WASHINGTON, DC 


HE speech made last week in New York by Mr Douglas 

Dillon, the Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, was intended as a trial balloon to see if 
the atmosphere was propitious for new advances in 
America’s response to the Soviet economic challenge. 
Although the Treasury was not consulted, it did not, as 
so often in the past, shoot down the balloon the moment 
it was released. Mr Dillon, whose presence in the State 
Department has imparted a new intellectual vigour to its 
economic leadership, outlined a number of ideas which are 
still only at a tentative stage within the Administration. 

In the first place he proposed that the rate of purely 
American loans to under-developed countries should be 
stepped up to a level of $1 billion a year. This would mean 
that the initial capital endowment of the new Development 
Loan Fund, which will amount to $925 million if Congress 
appropriates all the money for which the President has 
asked, will have to be replaced every year. To avoid annual 
fights over the appropriation Mr Dillon would understand- 
ably prefer to see Congress revert next year to the Admini- 
stration’s original plan, under which the loan fund, like the 
Export-Import Bank, would have substantial authority to 
borrow from the Treasury. 

Secondly, Mr Dillon offered a qualified endorsement to 
Senator Monroney’s plan for enlisting the participation of 


other advanced industrial countries in an International 


Development Association, affiliated with the World Bank. 
He would, however, first strip it of those features which 
have most appeal for the Senator. As originally conceived 
the Monroney plan was an ingenious scheme for absolving 
members of Congress from having to vote any more for 
foreign aid, while ensuring that there would be a continual 
flow of funds to the under-developed countries, all at 
practically no direct cost to the American taxpayer. The 
trick was to persuade other countries to put up two-thirds, 
while the United States put up one-third, of the voting 
stock of the new association—America’s portion to be the 
$300 million already appropriated for the Development 
Loan Fund—and to add to these resources the large 
bundles of foreign currency which the United States has 
been acquiring under the special schemes for disposing of 
its surplus farm commodities abroad. Then loans, in which 
hard and soft currencies would be mixed in suitable pro- 
portions, would be made on easy terms to countries that 
were angling for help from the World Bank but could not 
quite meet the bank’s conditions. The loan from this new 
source would be a “secondary mortgage,” taking care of a 
segment of a development project and thereby making the 
remainder of it “ bankable.” 

The Administration’s initial reaction was to. pour the 
coldest of water on the idea of using local currencies, since 
to employ any. of these outside their country of origin 
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would be to make claims on that country’s resources which 
it usually could not afford to meet. It was also pointed out 
that, from all indications, the contributions that would be 
forthcoming in convertible currency from other countries 
were likely to be so modest that an organisation founded 
upon them could not possibly meet the whole need for 
economic aid. Nevertheless Mr Dillon is anxious not to 
throw away the germ of a good idea. He would like the 
United States, over and above the $1 billion it should lend 
unilaterally every year, to offer to help finance such a 
development association, if only to put some pressure on 
its more prosperous allies to add something to the kitty. 
This more forthcoming attitude is being encouraged from 
the sidelines by the World Bank, which feels that it could 
be much more helpful in many cases if it had this additional 
instrument—always assuming that it was firmly under the 
bank’s direction. Indeed some officials of the bank think 
that the difficulty of raising non-dollar funds for making 
soft loans has been exaggerated. And they point out that, 
on the basis of their experience with, for example, the bank’s 
multiple currency loans to the Indian railways, very little 
of the new association’s capital would need in practice to 
be convertible. An additional virtue of such an approach 
in their eyes is.that it would be conducted under the bank’s 
weighted voting system and would thus head off the danger 
of establishing something like Sunfed, under the auspices 
of the United Nations, in which the Communists and the 
recipient countries would have a majority of the votes. 


UT it was Mr Dillon’s third point—that the resources 
B of the International Monetary Fund should be 
increased to reflect the increase in the volume and value 
of world trade over the past thirteen years—that has 
aroused the most attention. He presented it exclusively 
in terms of easing the difficulties with their balance of 
payments which primary producing countries encounter 
during falls in world prices. The United States now has 
no instrument particularly suited to this purpose. The 
Export-Import Bank, which is primarily intended to 
stimulate the sale of American products, has occasionally 
been made to serve, on the theory that a country in diffi- 
culties needs to have its trade refinanced if it is to preserve 
the existing level of dollar imports. The bank is about to 
repeat this experiment in the case of Colombia and is cori- 
sidering similar requests from Brazil, Chile and Uruguay. 


But such a use of the Export-Import Bank’s resources is 
looked at askance by the World Bank, which feels that this 
tends to undermine its own efforts to induce such countries 
to put their internal finances in order. In many ways it is 
felt that the IMF, being an international body, would be in 
a better position than an American bank to tie such strings 
to its help. Moreover, now that the United States is more 
inclined than it was to do something to support the 
economies of Latin American countries and others similarly 
situated, the strengthening of the International Monetary 
Fund seems to offer an alternative to participation in inter- 
national commodity agreements. 

American officials are most anxious, however, to avoid 
any impression that this is an attempt to do by the backdoor 
what many people in Britain, including The Economist in 
its “ Appeal to America” in the issue of May 3rd, have 
been suggesting—the use of the IMF to meet the problem 
of a general lack of liquidity and in particular to give 
support to the sterling area. Indeed the American govern- 
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ment’s economists flatly deny that sterling presents any 
such problem in the terms in which it has been stated. The 
suggestions that have been made for dealing with it, and 
even the mere hint of a raising of the price of gold, have 
consequently met with an icy response. Those Americans 
who want to extend the usefulness of the IMF, and those 
officials of the fund itself who detect a less negative 
American response to their own modest efforts to gain more 
elbow room, are alike fearful that even the hint of more 
ambitious proposals from London will ruin their chances. 
That perambulatory pair from the British Treasury, Sir 
Robert Hall and Sir Leslie Rowan, are well aware of these 
fears and have been treading with extreme circumspection. 


Since Mr Dillon’s proposals, if they are approved, will 
almost all require fresh legislation, and the Administration is 
anxious not to distract attention from the current foreign 
aid Bill and the five-year extension of the President’s 
tariff-cutting powers, which it is trying to push through 
Congress, no final decision can be expected until next year 
at the earliest. However it is an encouragement to see 
something stirring, and Mr Dillon will be in a stronger 
position from which to advance his case if Congress enacts 
the rider which the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
added to the foreign aid Bill last week. It would raise his 
status to that of a full Under Secretary of State, an 
acknowledgment in itself of the importance of the inter- 
national economic front. 


Death in a Clear Sky 


oT even America’s broad skies are broad enough to let 
N aircraft fly in safety when many of them are exempt 
from the controls that govern the movements of others. 
The collision over Maryland last week between a civil air 
liner and a military jet trainer, in which everyone except 
the pilot of the jet was killed, was the third of its kind this 
year. In all, there have been 160-odd mid-air collisions 
over the United States in the last ten years, but of the six 
involving airliners—with a total death roll of 300—military 
aircraft have also been concerned in five. Capital Airlines, 
which owned the Viscount destroyed over Maryland, alleges 
that within a couple of days of the disaster two more of its 
pilots reported “near misses” by military aircraft. 


In good weather, aircraft fly under a system known as 
“visual flight rules ” ; when the weather deteriorates they 
operate under “ instrument flight rules,” according to which 
a flight plan has to be submitted to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration (CAA) and the aircraft’s movements are 
directed from the ground. The fact that the vast majority 
of crashes come out of a blue sky suggests that, as air 
Janes grow more crowded and planes fly faster, the visual 
flight rules are no longer adequate. The sub-committee of 
the House of Representatives which deals with civil aviation 
funds has now asked that all flights by military jet planes 
be made subject to instrument flight rules, but the CAA 
has replied that it simply does not have the equipment to 
handle so many extra aircraft. For the time being, the 
services have agreed to put under instrument flight rules 
all aircraft, except those engaged on tactical operations, 
which are scheduled to move through a civil air route at 
heights under 20,000 feet. 


Control over military aircraft is likely to be extended 
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rather beyond these limits in the near future. President 
Eisenhower has suggested a number of proposals which 
would remove some service planes entirely from the centres 
of danger and put a larger proportion of the rest under 
civilian ground control. But the danger does not come 
solely from military planes (the worst collision of all, that 
over the Grand Canyon in 1956, involved two civil airliners) 
and the problem will not be solved until the CAA can make 
its control machinery foolproof. From July Ist, airliners 


“Creat System” 





Herblock in the Washingion Post 


flying above 10,000 feet will operate under instrument flight 
rules, whatever the weather, and three coast-to-coast 
“skyways ” are to be established in which all aircraft will 
be continually under ground control. Congress was asked 
earlier this month to authorise a five-year programme cost- 
ing $23 billion—an expansion of plans offered in the last two 
years—for improving the system of regulating the country’s 
ever-swelling volume of air traffic. After the Maryland 
disaster, few will wish to economise. 


Profiteering in Polio? 


E indictment on criminal anti-trust charges of all the 

five firms which were successful in meeting the over- 
wheiming demand for poliomyelitis vaccine three years ago 
arouses mixed feelings. It would be shocking if, as the 
grand jury alleges but the companies deny, these firms had 
submitted uniform price quotations to public authorities, 
prevented competition in the distribution of the vaccine and 
kept other pharmaceutical concerns out of the market. 
Profiteering in polio, if proved, would turn public opinion 
against the drug industry, which is already being investi- 
gated by the Federal Trade Commission for alleged con- 
spiracies in fixing the prices of antibiotics. 
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And there you are— 
in the centre of London 


Piccadilly Circus in fact. And of course the Midland Bank is 
there. Head south across the Circus, and you'll find the new 
West End Overseas Branch of the Midland Bank. And that 

makes sense, for this branch was planned expressly for you 

and all other visitors to London. You can change Travellers & 
Cheques there, as well as the currency from your = 
own country, and you can get all the advice you require 
on the hundred-and-one matters that need attention | 
during your stay. This branch of the Midland Bank, too, -=== 
is one of the most comfortable and up-to-the-minute r 

in Europe. Make a date to meet your friends there. 


MIDLAND BANK 
LIMITED 
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An important 
Boardroom 
announcement 


There is rather a different air 
about the Boardroom to-day, 
for contemporary design is 
ideally suited to the modern 
building. Maples will design, 
fit and furnish such an indi- 
vidual scheme—and will in- 
corporate any special features 
that you may require. 


Write for free copy of ‘Office Furniture’ 
Catalogue and ‘Board Room and Executive 
Offices’ Brochure. 
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Mr Brandyman makes a 
luxurious long drink with either... 


More and more people are finding a new and 
very special pleasure in Brandy as a long drink. 
At the smartest parties, in the most hospit- 
able homes, Mr. Brandyman introduces just 
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IN LONDON or Tokyo, New York or New Delhi— 
there’s a Bank of America man-on-the-spot ready 
to assist you with any banking problem. 

Through overseas offices, travelling representa- 
tives and correspondents in every part of the 
world, our International Banking Department 
can provide you with pin-point service wherever 
you do business. 

If you need a man-on-the-spot, why not see us 
about it? 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL fRYSV82 ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated in the U.S.A. with Limited Liability 


SERVING COMMERCE AROUND THE WORLD 





. HEAD OFFICES: . 
300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 20 Calif. 660 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, 54, Calif. 


LONDON BRANCH: WEST END BRANCH: 
' a i 27-29 WALBROOK, LONDON, E.C.4. 29 DAVIES STREET, LONDON, W.!. 
i miei eee OTHER OVERSEAS BRANCHES: 
(Incorporated with Limited Liability in U. S. A.) 


Manila @ Tokyo @ Yokohama @ Kobe @ Osaka @ Bangkok @ Guam 
7 Princes Street, E.C.2 
LONDON .. 4 d 


10 Mount Street, W. 1 
NEW YORK... 70 Broadway 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: 
New York @ Mexico City @ Milan @ Zurich @ Paris @ New Delhi @ Duesseldorf @ Havana 
Rio de Janeiro @ Beirut 


BANK OF AMERICA—International: (a wholly owned subsidiary) New York @ Duesseldorf 
Singapore @ Paris @ Beirut @ Guatemala City 


BANCA D’AMERICA E D'ITALIA: Milan @ Rome @ Genoa @ Naples @ Florence. 63 Branches 
throughout Italy. 
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These five firms—and a sixth, Cutter Laboratories, which 
soon dropped out—were licensed by the Department of 
Health in 1955 to produce the Salk vaccine and urged to 
make an all-out effort as a “ patriotic endeavour.” In the 
same year Congress passed an Act, authorising the federal 
government to buy the vaccine for states, counties and 
cities, under which $53 million was spent. Of the 205 
million doses of vaccine turned out between 1955 and the 
end of 1957, about half were sold to the government, which 
at first was the sole buyer. The federal authorities were 
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completely taken by surprise by the demand for vaccination 
and in that hectic summer of 1955 no time was wasted in 
haggling over the price. It was not until 1956, when the 
drug firms, by a brilliant technical achievement, had pro- 
duced a flood of the vaccine, that local authorities began to 
complain that all the bids they received were at identical 
prices. The companies point out with pride that they cut 
prices twice, but to the Department of Justice the significant 
thing is that these cuts were identical. The largest pro- 
ducer, Eli Lilly and Company, has reduced its prices five 





The Pattern of 


ye the total number of people 
employed in the United States 
has been increasing steadily, from 
61,988,000 in February to 62,907,000 
in April, and almost certainly went up 
again in May, the rise has been 
accounted for by seasonal increases in 
the number of jobs available out of 
doors, in building and on farms, not 
by any improvement in employment in 
factories. Meanwhile the number of 
Americans seeking work has been 
going up. As a result, while unemploy- 
ment did fall a little in April, on a 
seasonal basis it stood at 7.5 per cent 
of the labour force, compared with 4.1 
per cent a year earlier, Of the 
5,120,000 people without work 
in April, about one-third had been 
employed, or had not wanted a job, in 
March ; but rather more than another 


Millions /958 PEOPLE 
OUT OF 


WORK 





third, 1.9 million, a post-war record, 
had been out of work for fifteen weeks 
or more, 600,000 of these for at least 
six months. 


Apart from agriculture, with 5.6 
million workers in April, and con- 
struction, with 2.7 million, the only 
categories of work in which employ- 
ment has been increasing recently are 
in government (7.6 million employees 
in April), in finance, insurance and real 
estate (2.4 million) and in miscel- 
laneous services (6.7 million); these 
three groups are also employing 
more people than they were a 
year ago. Jobs in mining have 
declined from 862,000 last August to 
766,000 in April, while those in 
transport and other public services 
went down from 4.2 million to 3.9 
million over the same period. The 


recession is also affecting employment 
in wholesale and retail trade, which 


April, compared with an average of 
But manufacturing is by far the most 
important category of employment and 
here, as the chart shows, the decline 
has also been by far the most serious— 


making durable goods, particularly 


& 


Unemployment 


provided only 11.2 million jobs in 


11.5 million for the whole of 1957. 


and has centred in the industries 


automobiles and factory equipment. 
Even those who are still employed 
are doing less—and earning less ; 
the average number of hours worked 
each week in April in factories 
was 38.3—the lowest since the war. 
The variations in the intensity of 
this unemployment in mid-March 
among insured workers—that is, 
roughly speaking, among employees in 
industry and trade, about four-fifths of 
the non-farm workers in the country— 
is shown on the map. But it does not 
include those who had already 
exhausted their right to unemployment 
benefit ; over 700,000 persons have 
done so already this year and by 
Christmas the number will probably 
be about 2.5 million. In March, 1957, 
only one state, North Dakota, had over 
9 per cent of its insured labour force 
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out of work and the figure for 
Michigan, which held the record with 
14 per cent this March, was only 4.3 
per cent. This state, the centre of the 
automobile industry, has about 
460,000 unemployed at present. It is 
by far the hardest-hit state in the 
hardest-hit region, which also covers 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Wisconsin. 
This heavily industrialised area con- 
tains nearly a quarter of the insured 
labour force and has accounted for 
about one-third of the total national 
rise in insured unemployment over the 
past year. 


Sources; Bureaus of the Census, of 
Labour Statistics and of Employment 
Security. 
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times ; the vaccine is now selling at about half the 70 cents 
a dose it cost originally and the company has been left with 
very large stocks, which run the risk of losing their potency 
and their value. Americans have become apathetic now 
that paralytic polio has been reduced by 85 per cent. 

The president of Eli Lilly puts the average profit made 
on each dose at 6} cents—a not unhandsome return although 
the risk which firms took with their capital must be con- 
sidered. Under a law passed a few years ago but never tested, 
the federal government can file civil damage suits when 
it believes it has suffered financially from violations of the 
anti-trust laws. Such a suit is now likely. But against the 
millions of government money which may be recovered 
there must be set the possibility that in another emergency 
the industry may think twice before it comes to the rescue. 


Bad Time to Buy 


GRICULTURE, for so long the Cinderella of the American 
A economy, has suddenly become the belle of the statis- 
tical ball and, as is natural in these circumstances, is being 
blamed for some of their troubles by its unhappy sisters in 
Detroit and other industrial centres. Farm incomes, unlike 
all others, have been going up this year as a result of higher 
prices for such commodities as fruit and meat which are 
temporarily in short supply. But this has also meant higher 
food prices—which again in April forced the consumer price 
index up to another new record. This means that consumers 
have been spending more on food since few of them seem 
to consider changing their eating habits unless forced to 
do so by unemployment. What they are considering—and 
reconsidering—are their purchases of durable goods, auto- 
mobiles, household equipment and so on. 

Consumer incomes as a whole may not have fallen much 
—total- personal incomes have in fact been rising since 
February, largely through increased payments under the 
various social security schemes—but consumer spending on 
durable goods has dropped, from $34.4 billion in the last 
quarter of 1957 to $31.5 billion in the first quarter of 1958. 
Meanwhile other types of consumer spending rose by rather 
more, it seems, than is explained by higher prices. The 
ever-growing population has something to do with this 
increase, just as part of the decline in sales of household 
goods is accounted for by the drop in the number of new 
families now being. formed ; there are fewer young people 
to get married because there were fewer babies born in the 
depressed nineteen-thirties. But the main factor behind this 
recent refusal to buy durable goods is evidently a natural 
feeling that the economic and international future is too 
uncertain for any non-essential and large-scale spending, or 
for any new long-term debts, to be undertaken. 

There are few American families today, at least in the 
upper income groups: with money to spend, who cannot 
manage with what they have in the way of durable goods ; 
moreover a certain. inverted snobbery seems to have de- 
veloped—keeping down with the Joneses—so that it is now 
smart to go on driving a 1955 car or washing with an out- 
dated machine. From the point of view of curing the 
recession it is unfortunate that the things industry needs 
to sell most are just the things consumers need to replace 
least. The promotional campaigns which have been spread- 
ing from city to city—one, rather paradoxically, began with 
all motor dealers in town closing their showrooms to attend 
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a rally—with the slogan of “ you auto buy now ” have been 
running head on into the belief that now is in fact the time 
not to buy. It is a belief which will probably only be shaken 
when—and if—prices of durable goods begin to show really 
worthwhile declines. 


Namesmanship 


WASHINGTON, DC 


RIMARY elections, in which the voters of each party pick 
P their entires for the finals in November and which will 
go on through the summer, are first and foremost field days 
fer the active party man. Thus gamesmanship is fairly 
to the fore and, of all its variations, the oldest and 
most frequently tried is the namesman’s ploy. It is a well- 
known fact that voters get confused with the enormously 
long ballot paper, with lists of candidates for nomination 
for anything up to forty or fifty congressional, state or local 
offices. The thing to do, provided your man can absolutely 
rely on a firm block of loyal personal supporters, is to 
confuse the remainder of the voters stil] further. 

The Democratic party’s primary in a marginal mid- 
western congressional seat provides an example of one vari- 
ation of this ploy. In 1954 the front-running candidate, 
who was little known personally but had been endorsed by 
the party organisation, had a South European name with 
a first letter high in the alphabet. His main opponent 
engineered the additional candidature of one Mr John 
Adams, who refrained from campaigning. This had three 
advantages: firstly, some people always vote for the- first 
name on a list and, since this was alphabetical, Mr Adams 
was on top ; secondly, he was a Negro and other Negroes 
who knew him might be expected to vote for him ; and 
thirdly, he had the only Anglo-Saxon name on the ballot 
and some of those who did not know him might vote for 
him for this reason. Actually on this occasion the front- 
runner still won. But he was defeated in the finals by the 
Republicans who made telling use of two points which his 
enemies in the Democratic party had dug up during the 
primary: that he had not spent much time in the constitu- 
ency—having gone to Oxford to get educated—and that 
certain disconnected passages from his doctoral thesis might 
suggest that he was anti-Catholic. This year he was nomi- 
nated again without much difficulty, having spent most of 
the interval doing penance by teaching at a local college 
for Catholic girls. 

A second form of the namesman’s ploy comes this year 
from the east side of Baltimore, where the struggle for the 
Democratic nomination, which means in effect the election, 
for the Maryland State Senate is traditionally between men 
with Italian and men with Polish names. According to sworn 
evidence in court the supporters of Mr Dabrowski, one of 
the leading candidates, had “ shanghaied ” a tugboat cap- 
tain, Mr Fernando Bertalo, plied him with whisky, and 
“ fast-talked ” him into filing for a place on the ballot, where 
his name would appear immediately above that of the other 
principal aspirant, Mr Bertorelli. The other side counter- 
ployed ; Mr Bertalo was induced to withdraw and, when 
the ballot paper was published, the name of Mr Dabkowski 
was found just above that of Mr Dabrowski. Also in the 
running for the same job were Mr Borowski and Mr 
Borzymowski. 
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WITHIN THE RADIATION ZONE 





Shell meets the challenge 


O A WORLD HUNGRY FOR ENERGY, nuclear 
power holds out rich promise. With it, 
inescapably, come complex new problems 
which can be mastered only by new thinking. 


Conventional lubricants, for instance, are 
useless when exposed to radiation. They 
break down, thicken and form harsh solids. 
Yet the lubricants needed for mechanisms 
close to the reactor may have to withstand 
radiation 4 million times stronger than would 
kill a man. Some of them have to take such 
punishment continuously for two years or 
more, for the complicated mechanisms they 
lubricate cannot be serviced without closing 
down the reactor altogether—a costly business 
with plant involving a capital outlay of some 
£50,000,000. 

Here was the challenge... Where was the 
answer? Shell was first to foresee the problem. 
In 1953, a special group was set up at Shell’s 
Thornton Research Centre to study the effects 
of atomic radiation on lubricants. Searching 
tests took place there and under actual reactor 





radiation at the Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment at Harwell; and in 1957, after 
four years of research, Shell introduced the 
first-ever range of Atomic Power Lubricants, 
named Shell APL. 


This is the only range of proved radiation- 
resistant lubricants on the market today. Oils 
and greases from this range, as well as other 
Shell Industrial Lubricants, are in daily use 
both at Harwell and at Calder Hall, England, 
the world’s first full-scale nuclear power 
station. They have also been chosen for the 
new British atomic power station now being 
built at Bradwell, Essex. 


Here is Shell “Leadership in Lubrication” 
in action—anticipating a need, undertaking 
fundamental research, and finally developing 
the products to solve a problem of world-wide 
importance. 
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“Took—here’s one of the detectors in the automatic C 
fire alarm system I was telling you about. Am I glad we got it!” 4 
“Why, has it worked already?” n 


“Yes, indeed! We had a fire last Friday night—probably caused by a cigarette-end, the d 
fire brigade said—which could have been very serious. But this A.F.A. detector gadget _ . 
called the brigade and they got the fire out before most of us had heard anything about it.” 


“Wonderful. How does it work then?” | 
“‘Well, all over the building we’ ve got those little detectors—quite unobtrusive in most cases— ; 
they are wired to a central indicator board and then straight on to the fire station control b 
room. The fire brigade say that all the best people have A.F.A. nowadays—Guinness, 
John Browns, Debenhams and so on.” b 
“Does it cost much?” : 
“Surprisingly reasonable—and of course we get an insurance rebate. I advise you to look into a 


it—it must have saved us thousands!”’ it 





} 

AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARMS 

Write for details to:—Associated Fire Alarms Ltd., 4 

Claremont Road, f 

Tel: Larkswooa 8373 London, E.17. t 

Q 

Specialists in Industrial Fire Protection for over 60 years. Branches throughout U.K. : 


TAS/AF 117 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Tottering Republic 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE General had not long to wait in his village. In 
T the early hours of Wednesday journalists were crowded 
in the elegant Elysée Palace. M. Pflimlin was resigning 
after a night of threatening rumours and bewildering revela- 
tions. The first eight days of M. Pflimlin’s mock battle were 
described in these columns last week. The government’s 
ability to walk a middle road between Gaullism and a 
popular front was then obviously in doubt. Some com- 
mentators in Paris believe that such a possibility did exist— 
that a government resolved to punish the culprits and pre- 
pared to appeal to the people of France could have carried 
the day. The Communists were so frightened of the Gaullist 
prospect, it is argued, that they were willing to play a merely 
defensive part. The government could have used them 
without becoming their prisoner. It could also have forced 
the generals into obedience by the threat of national 
resistance on the broadest popular base. But the risks 
involved were growing every day, while Algiers was showing 
its determination to impose its solution by open force if 
necessary. Against the threat of landings by paratroopers, 
it is not enough to appeal to the people ; it is necessary to 
arm them. The government claimed that it refused to make 
this choice ; but it made a choice in refusing. With the 
generals in Algiers demanding de Gaulle it was merely a 
question of time before M. Pflimlin sought salvation at 
Colombey-les-deux-Eglises. 

Ordinary Frenchmen, however democratic their outlook, 
never had much enthusiasm for the antics of their parlia- 
mentarians. The government’s double-talk about mortal 
danger and non-existent enemies was not of a nature to 
inspire them. Political parties talked in different voices ; 
trade unions issued contradictory orders. All this led to an 
apathy always favourable to a coup d’état. For Whitsuntide 
Parisians flocked in thousands to the countryside. A brief 
tour in the provinces gave your correspondent the impres- 
sion that the mood of provincial Frenchmen had ceased to 
be vigilant or even interested. 

On Whit Monday parliament gave one more of its 
bewildering performances. And yet by then the facts were 
plain to see. Algiers had cast aside the mask. Emissaries 
from Algiers, in conjunction with paratroopers and political 
allies on the spot, had taken over in Corsica. The armed 
insurrection was spreading across the Mediterranean. Similar 
coups were expected in continental France. What did the 
National Assembly, recalled for the occasion, do to face the 
situation ? It spent the day discussing lifting the parlia- 
mentary immunity of M. Pascal Arrighi, the Corsican deputy 
who had flown over from Algiers to lead the plot. In vain 
did M. Mitterrand, trying not to leave the monopoly of 
plain speaking to the Communists, implore the government 
to drop the legal fiction that the army in Algeria was its 
obedient servant. The unreality of M. Pflimlin’s attitude 
gave his right-wing critics ample opportunity to claim that 





M. Arrighi could not ‘be guilty, because he had flown to 
Corsica in a plane provided by General Salan, whom the 
Paris government itself had invested with full powers. M. 
Arrighi’s immunity was lifted, all the same. 

By then, however, interest had shifted elsewhere. The 
Communist-led trade union organisation, the CGT, had 
called a strike for Tuesday. Socialist deputies, reluctant to 
play the part of dupes in this tragi-comedy, expressed their 
wish that the strike should succeed. Before the news of this 
tougher Socialist attitude had time to spread all eyes were 
turned to a black Citroen fighting its way through the 
holiday crowds on the way to Paris, and carrying General de 
Gaulle ; a day of make-believe was to be followed by a night 
of hide-and-seek. 


The Nocturnal Meeting 


Trick departures, special escorts, decoys—the meeting 
between the general and the prime minister was surrounded 
with an amount of secrecy usually reserved for a shady 
deal. Even now all light has not been shed on the meeting 
at the chateau of St Cloud or on its background. Enough, 
however, is known about the facts, and about the springs 
of conduct of the two protagonists, to attempt a reconstruc- 
tion. 

M. Pflimlin had for some time been convinced that he 
could not cope with the situation. The army, he believed, 
was out of his control. He was living under the permanent 
threat of perhaps 6,000 paratroopers from Algeria landing 
at Marseilles and Toulon and proceeding from there to 
occupy France with help from inside. He also believed that 
General de Gaulle was the only man acceptable to the 
generals in revolt. M, Pflimlin was therefore willing to give 
in to this blackmail and hand over to the general. Yet the 
first move was made by M. Mollet, the Socialist, who im- 
plored the general by letter to use his authority to prevent 
the further spread of the rebellion. (What else this letter 
contained is not yet known.) Contacts were thereupon 
established and General de Gaulle drove up to town on 
Monday night to strike a bargain with the government. The 
sudden hardening of the Socialists prevented MM. Mollet 
and Moch from attending the meeting. 

Did the prime minister of the republic offer the general 
the succession in terms and with a timetable ? Probably 
not. But he certainly outlined the prospect. According to 
reliable reports, M. Pflimlin was only trying to save face. 
He would be defeated in the constitutional debate—refusing 
to count the votes of the Communists on his side—and 
President Coty would then call on General de Gaulle. There- 
upon the general would consult the leaders of the “national ” 
parties and the leaders of the Independents, the MRP and 
the Socialists would endorse his take-over bid. 

The plan was simple but it met with two unexpected 
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obstacles. One was the general’s own haste. On Tuesday 
at lunchtime the world learnt about the mysterious meeting 
of the previous night. General de Gaulle kept part of the 
bargain. He asked the troops to obey their commanding 
officers. He did not make this request, however, on behalf 
of the existing government. He did it as the prospective 
leader of the nation: “ Yesterday I set in motion the regular 
process necessary for the formation of a :epublican govern- 
ment.” Did the general act in such a hurry because he 
genuinely feared that events might move too fast, or was he 
merely using this argument of an impending Putsch to force 
M. Pflimlin’s hand ? In any case, M. Pflimlin was left in 
no position to keep up appearances. 

More important, however, was the Socialist resistance. 
Already on Monday the parliamentary group had expressed 
its wishes for the success of the communist-led strike. 
During that night M. Mollet managed to reverse the decision 
in the party’s executive committee. But after General de 
Gaulle’s announcement on Tuesday the Socialists wrecked 
their secretary’s manoeuvres. By 112 votes to 3 they swore 
that they would never climb on the Gaullist bandwaggon. 
For a second time on an historic occasion (the first was the 
European Defence Community debate) M. Mollet misjudged 
the mood of his followers. On the parliamentary plane 
this miscalculation could mean. the difference between 
apparent legality and a Putsch in the transition to Gaullism. 
It could have an even greater importance in the country. The 
Communist strike had been, on balance, unsuccessful. But 
the workers might give a different answer to a combined 
appeal of the two parties and al] the trade unions. Once 
again, there was a vision of a popular front. 

§ 


Selling The Pass 


In the meantime, M. Pflimlin was trying to play his part 
of the script with alterations rendered necessary by the 
change in the situation. The assembly was to debate the 
now somewhat irrelevant constitutional reform. It was 
asked by the government to delay its sitting until M. 
Pflimlin was ready with his statement. Anti-Gaullist 
deputies refused to depart, fearing to be faced with a fait 
accompli. Finally, at half-past nine in the evening, M. 
Pflimlin climbed the rostrum. He admitted his contact with 
General de Gaulle, denying, however, that he had offered 
to hand over. The government would only resign if defeated 
in the chamber. Constitutional reform was now forgotten. 
M. Bidault then asked the pertinent question whether the 
general could have made such a declaration if no promises 
had been made to him. M. Duclos told M. Pflimlin that 
the Communists would vote for the government so as to 
deprive him of “an alibi ” for his flight. M. Ramadier, on 
behalf of the Socialists, begged the prime minister not to 
desert his post. 

The assembly was already working under duress. The 
general’s supporters in the chamber told M. Pflimlin in 
cynical terms that he was not abandoning power, but power 
was deserting him. In the lobbies they spread rumours that 
the republic’s choice was between graceful surrender and 
capture, between the general and paratrooper colonels, that 
tomorrow would be too late. 

M. Pflimlin received 408 votes against 165. Nevertheless, 
after a short cabinet meeting at the Matignon he rushed 
his resignation to President Coty. He chose a pretext 
flimsier thas the Communist vote—the resignation of three 
Conservative ministers, which everyone knew had been 
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pending for days. M. Pflimlin, the champion with faked 
muscles, had played his prescribed part in the barter of the 
republic. The question now was whether the Socialists, for 
all M. Mollet’s entreaties, would refuse to play theirs. 


The Mass March 


On Wednesday afternoon (May 28th) Paris woke up, 
bringing a new element into all the calculations. In 
coming out into the streets the settlers of Algiers reminded 
Parisians that this was their own ancestors’ speciality. It 
took them two weeks to remember this tradition, but then 
they responded massively to the call of a committee of 
vigilance embracing Christian Democrats, Radicals and 
Socialists. The Communists having joined in of their own 
accord, the crowd was really impressive. Official estimates 
put it at about 250,000. Your correspondent watched 
marchers proceeding from the Place de la Nation to the 
Place de la République for a couple of hours and yet did 
not see the end of the procession. In this multitude there 
was a fair sprinkling of intellectuals, though industrial 
workers seemed to predominate. Several important parlia- 
mentary figures, like MM. Mendés-France and Mitterrand, 
joined the column. The marchers walked in ranks of about 
30, earnest yet confident, as if they themselves had been 
pleasantly surprised by their strength. Serious slogans 
against fascism and for the republic alternated with examples 
of Parisian wit, such as “De Gaulle to the Museum,” 
“ Soustelle a la Poubelle,” “Paratroopers to the Factory 
Bench,” and so on. There were no incidents. This quiet 
demonstration of strength apparently made an impact on 
the provinces. Was it the inaugural march of the popular 
front, or the funeral march of the republic ? 

If 40,000 rioting settlers in Algiers could bring about a 
radical change of the French political system, several times 
that number of Parisians felt entitled to oppose it. Called 
in to form the government after such a demonstration, 
General de Gaulle could look like somebody parachuted 
from Algiers rather than a man brought to power by popular 
clamour. In the circumstances, it became more important 
for the general to muster a massive majority in the repre- 
sentative chamber. 

While the crowd began to disperse the Elysée Palace was 
frantically busy. Just before midnight M. Coty finally 
charged the presidents of the two parliamentary chambers 
to discuss with General de Gaulle the terms of that “ excep- 
tional procedure ” which the general had declared indis- 
pensable to his taking over the reins. But the general was 
still not at all sure of parliamentary investiture. The mass 
march had scared the Independents into whole-hearted 
support for a strong man. But it stiffened Socialist resis- 
tance to him. Late on Wednesday night, the Socialist 
parliamentary party and executive committee still refused 
to change their minds, despite M. Mollet’s appeals. 

On Thursday morning they were still hostile to General 
de Gaulle but were ready to reserve judgment until they 
had heard President Coty’s message. M. Coty took this 
unprecedented step to force the issue and open the way to 
the general. At 3 pm M. Le Troguer read the president’s 
message to a packed chamber. The president recalled his 
pleas for constitutional reform in the past, and warned the 
Assembly that the country was now on the brink of civil 
war. He informed parliament that he had turned to “ the 
most illustrious of Frenchmen ” ; he was trying to find out 
on what conditions General de Gaulle, a man of “ incom- 
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parable moral authority,” would agree to form a government 
yf national salvation. If parliament put obstacles in the way 
then he, the president of the Republic, would resign. The 
supreme referee was taking sides. His message was greeted 
by boos and cheers, by shouts, songs, and cries of “ Fascism 
will not pass.” 

The attitude of the Socialists suggested that they would 
stick to their earlier decision. If so, the legal veil will be 
torn, and then if Algiers is still determined to impose its 
will it will have to use the paratroopers ; indeed, at this 
moment (Thursday evening), there are rumours in the 
Palais Bourbon that it is preparing to do so. 


Lebanon’s Struggle 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 
Beirut, Wednesday 


dE statement of Sami Solh, the Lebanese prime 
minister, to the effect that his government will never 
seek an amendment to the constitution at least settles one 
question with respect to the presidency. Camille Chamoun 
will not stand for a second term of office. Thus the prime 
minister has now said what the president steadily refused 
to say as recently as last week. Yet there is very little 
doubt that the government statement was made after con- 
sultation with the president and with his approval. Such 
by-play reflects the delicate political and personal factors 
at work on the Lebanese stage. On purely legalistic 
grounds the president’s stubborn silence was justified. He 
never said he would stand again and was therefore under 
no obligation to say he would not. Yet the obvious threat 
of violence that has hung over the country for several 
months would have suggested to a more flexible statesman 
that this was not the time to stand on legalistic forms. 
The general situation remains static in the towns and 
(luid in the countryside. In Tripoli, Beirut, Sidon and Tyre 
the opposition has maintained positions with only occasional 
ind largely accidental clashes. In the Bekaa valley 
(Baalbek) and the mountains in the north and east, armed 
bands and government units are circling each other without 
much resort to force. The frontier with Syria, judging 
from extremely confused reports, has virtually disintegrated 
and routine frontier inspections such as customs are being 
carried out along a straggling line in the Bekaa valley. 
Beirut port is working at a much reduced tempo and the 
slow turn-around of ships together with the diversion of 
others to ports elsewhere in the Levant must soon begin 
to show itself in shortages and rises in prices. Indeed, 
such effects are already discernible. Meanwhile, the govern- 
ment has raised the dispute to an international plane and 
the next step is the Arab League meeting in Tripoli at the 
end of the week. The Lebanese government has prepared 
a complaint against the United Arab Republic; it is 
reported that a parallel complaint against western interfer- 
ence has been prepared by Cairo. The debate should be 
an interesting test of current thinking in other Arab states. 
King Faisal and King Hussein have sent messages of sup- 
port to President Chamoun. Logically, therefore, Iraq 
and Jordan should back the Lebanese complaint. The 
UAR and Yemen will certainly oppose it. With two votes 
committed on either side, Saudi Arabia, Sudan and Libya 
are left with the deciding roles to play. 
It seems unlikely that Saudi Arabia, now struggling back 
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to the neutrality from which it was diverted by King Saud’s 
support to Jordan, will wish to take sides. Amir Faisal’s 
government is approaching its many serious problems with 
great caution and he cannot welcome a rumpus. The 
Sudan, having just won a swift victory over President 
Nasser in the matter of the frontier dispute, cannot want 
a renewal of the quarrel. And the Libyan government will 
scarcely jump in where Saudi Arabia and the Sudan fear 
to tread. Amid this welter of negatives it is improbable 
that the debate can be other than sterile. The Arab League 
was never famous for the crispness and clarity of its resolu- 
tions ; and members must be aware that an open breach 
on this issue would be the death-blow to a body already 
rendered moribund by the quarrel between Cairo and 
Baghdad. The most probable outcome would seem to be 
a package resolution condemning all forms of intervention ; 
or perhaps there will be no resolution at all. 

What then ? Discussion of the Lebanese complaint in 
the Security Council, with a Soviet veto hanging over it, 
can only embarrass the western powers ; to declare them- 
selves in Lebanon’s favour can only prejudice their efforts 
to put their relations with Cairo on a more reasonable basis. 
Dr Malik, though pressed to do so, was unable or unwilling 
to suggest any concrete steps that the Security Council 
could take to improve the situation. In short, the inter- 
nationalisation of the issue can only postpone the taking of 
internal decisions—now becoming increasingly urgent for 
the salvation of the country. 


German Socialists Turn to 
New Men 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


HEN the Social Democrats left Stuttgart at Whit 
WY weekend, with their biennial party conference 
behind them, the Sudeten Germans moved into the town 
for their annual rite of staking a claim to territory beyond 
Germany’s present frontiers. After the international decen- 
cies of socialism, the nationalist stridencies that have so 
often disquieted Europe once again reverberated in the 
bright Stuttgart air. 

To foreigners whose business it is to watch political 
activities in Germany, decency is a characteristic quality 
of Social Democratic gatherings: decency on the platform, 
decency among the crowd, decency somehow even in the 
performance of the brass band. By German standards the 
Social Democrats have perhaps too much of it. They have 
acquired a mousey and bumbling look in the eyes of the 
greater part of the electorate, and they consider themselves 
in danger of being permanently dismissed as no more than 
“ decent chaps ”—decent, yet, with their woolly ideas about 
defence and property, not qualified to govern. The dele- 
gates assembled at Stuttgart made it their special business 
to enable the party to cut a more compelling figure without 
sacrificing any of its principles. They sought to produce 
an unequivocal statement of policy on current issues. They 
approved the draft of a new long-term basic socialist pro- 
gramme, which is to be given final form twelve months 
before the 1961 federal elections. And they did not shirk 
disputing the merits of the party leadership and making 
some important changes. Consequently they have aroused 
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and will continue to arouse more attention than has been 
their lot for many a month. But whether they have set 
course towards becoming the everyman’s party of which 
some of their reformers dream, is debatable. The em- 
barrassing freight which some members of the crew have 
furtively dumped to starboard seems to have been. trium- 
phantly hauled up, without having suffered much of a sea 
change, by others fishing on the port side. It is labelled no 
longer Kar] Marx, but Herbert Wehner. 

After two or three hours’ barbed exchanges about the 
electoral failure last September, Herr Wehner was elected 
one of the two new deputies to the chairman (the other 
being Herr Waldemar von Knoeringen, the Bavarian 
socialist leader) and thus, with his exceptional energy and 
talents, has become a potential successor to Herr Ollenhauer 
as party chief. Herr Ollenhauer, under whose moderate 
and gentle leadership the Social Democrats have twice 
failed at the polls, is obviously now in risk of losing his 
title. Although he was re-elected chairman, he received 
49 votes fewer than he did at Munich two years ago. Of 
the 380 delegates present 45 voted positively against him. 
One protested from the floor that the party had blundered 
in using the election slogan “Ollenhauer instead of 
Adenauer” ; and the man who was charged. with having 
disseminated the slogan—the party’s publicity chief, Herr 
Fritz Heine—was not re-elected to the executive committee, 
on which he.had served for thirty-four years. Some other 
“old faithfuls,” including Frau Herta Gotthelf, hitherto 
director of the party’s work for women and refugees, and 
Herr Franz Neumann, of Berlin, who endured the Nazi 
years in a concentration camp, were treated likewise against 
Herr Ollenhauer’s express wishes. Younger and more adapt- 
able men have been brought into the executive committee 
for the first time—personalities like Herr Willy Brandt, the 
popular Chief Burgomaster of Berlin. Professor Carlo 
Schmid, who had been named an the floor as the comrade 
most qualified to be a socialist chancellor, was re-elected to 
the executive committee. Professor Schmid declined to 
stand for any higher office, but he nevertheless received 
fourteen demonstrative votes for the chairmanship. 

This long-simmering dissatisfaction with the mediocrity 
of the Ollenhauer regime expressed itself most strikingly 
in the elevation of Herr Wehner. An apostate communist 
party official, Herr Wehner still stands impenitently out on 
the left. While Herr Ollenhauer and Herr Heine were 
émigrés in the west, Herr Wehner was in Moscow and 
Stockholm. Physically and mentally robust, he hushed ahd 
excited the conference as no other speaker did. His elec- 
tion was the only one that provoked a cheer. As a footnote 
to Herr Deist’s nebulous thesis proposing control, rather 
than nationalisation, of key industries, which the delegates 
had accepted somewhat hesitantly, Herr Wehner declared 
(before his election): “I am one of the old-fashioned 
persons for whom the so-called class idea has not yet been 
superseded.” Still more electrifying was his unorthodox 
approach towards the problem of partition. Reunification 
would not be brought any nearer, he maintained, by refus- 
ing to deal in any way with the east German authorities. 
A beginning should be made by trying to alleviate living 
conditions in east Germany through official negotiations at 
least on some level. The goal should be reunification by 
stages. “ There is no compelling scientific reason that pre- 
vents one part of a big country being administered more 
socialistically than the main part, in which free enterprise 
predominates. It is perhaps a little complicated, perhaps 
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undesirable, but not altogether impossible. ... Only one 
thing is unwaivable: personal and civic liberty for all Ger- 
mans alike. Everything else is open to discussion.” 

This kind of talk cannot but have an impact. Whether 
it will win votes is another matter ; no doubt it is possible 
that in 1961 it will be more convincing than it is today. 
It now remains to be seen how far Herr Wehner will 
succeed in establishing the ascendancy he won at Stuttgart. 
The twenty-nine members of: the executive committee are 
about to meet in Bonn to appoint a nine-man presidium 
which will be chiefly responsible for putting policy into 
effect. Herr Wehner’s future will depend a great deal on 
his relations with this new body. He has bitter enemies 
both inside and outside the party. Herr Heine has resigned 
from his post as press chief. Other resignations may follow 
as the deputy chairman asserts himself. _ 


Three Communities at Stake 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE sedate assembly of the three European communities 

—Euratom, Coal and Steel and the Common Market— 
which met at Strasbourg on May 13th and 14th, was rudely 
disturbed by the news from Paris. On the 13th the deputies 
were listening sleepily to a discourse about the world econo- 
mic climate from the president of the high authority at 
Luxemburg and musing on the subject of a European 
capital. Next day the benches where the - French 
deputies had sat were bare. The shadow of General de 
Gaulle now falls across the three communities. A French 
government under his leadership would not necessarily walk 
out of them, but the close working relationship between 
French. officials and their counterparts in other member 
countries, above all Germany, upon which the European 
edifice is built, might well be seriously impaired. 

France, even while it has provided leadership and inspira- 
tion for European integration, has been, all along, the weak 
link in the chain. It both fathered and destroyed the Euro- 
pean Defence Community. And though it has taken the 
plunge and joined the common market, its commitment has 
always seemed somewhat unreal against the background of 
chronic payments difficulties and a political system power- 
less to overcome them. French advocates of Europzan inte- 
gration have long seen in it a means to rejuvenate their 
country from outside—through competition and through 
powerful institutions which would make up for the short- 
comings of French ones. There are many able young 
Frenchmen on the staffs of the Six, who, disgusted with 
the shortcomings of their country’s systéme, hope to outwit 
it from Luxemburg or Brussels. But they have not had a 
chance to prove their imaginative thesis. The premises of 
France’s European policy may shift just when the com- 
munities are in their infancy. 

Their three principal organs—the council of ministers, 
the executive commission, and the assembly—have stil] not 
even managed to decide on a common seat. That was what 
the assembly met to talk about ; but the buck, passed to 
them by the ministers, has been thrown up in the air to 
hang there until the end of June. In the debate a dele- 
gate from Luxemburg, knowing perfectly well that the 
Grand Duchy would not get the whole embryonic European 
government, was still gaily disputing the obvious need to put 
it in one place: “A ghetto for good Europeans: what a 
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Go west, young man, heading not for the rolling hills 
but for the rolling mills of South Wales. They, too, are 
open country to people who recognise opportunity 
when they see it. 

The GKN mills in Cardiff operate as the principal 
re-rolling unit for the GKN Group. To supply much of 
the rolled steel needed by the group companies might 
seem a full time job. GKN (South Wales) Ltd., think 
otherwise. 

They also find time to export steel and steel products to 
more than a hundred overseas markets and to manu- 
facture some 500 million wire uails every week—around 


OPEN SPACES 


half of Britain’s total output. They are concerned with 
large-scale production and small-scale accuracy; with 
thousands of tons and thousandths of an inch. A steel 
billet weighing over goo lb. may end up as wire, as 
reinforcing bar or as strip, sections, angles and channels 
with an infinity of end uses. GKN (South Wales) Ltd., 
is one of the companies in the GKN Group. The steel 
products of the Group run into thousands and its 
opportunities are no less plentiful. If you want to get 
away from it all, GKN is not the place for you. But if 
you want to be right at the heart of industrial life and 
progress, it certainly is, 


THE (Gj 4 it GROUP OF COMPANIES FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD., (HEAD OFFICE) LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK, 40, STAFFS 
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.-..and the new Foundry at Dagenham, with its the 
superb equipment and fine working conditions, Eve 

offers powerful evidence of progress in Ford’s Chr 
modernisation programme, a plan for development asse 
unequalled by any other manufacturer in Europe. A 
Here’s a vote of confidence in Britain’s future, drix 
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target for a Russian H-bomb !” Let Luxemburg keep at 
least a ministry, ran his theme. Brussels, with plenty of 
empty flats and good communications, may be the capital 
in the end, but, for the sake of peace, Strasbourg may keep 
the assemblies and Luxemburg a court. Meanwhile, 
European ministers, officials and deputies traipse, gipsy-like, 
with all their camp-followers—secretaries, press officers, 
coffee-brewers—at vast expense from one capital to the 
other. 

The absence of a common seat underlines another prob- 
lem: how is the coal and steel community to be merged 
into the new ones ? Euratom and the European economic 
community should obviously be grafted on to the stem at 
Luxemburg, so that they can make use of its administrative 
experience and absorb its political prestige, until in time it 
becomes a mere ministry for coal and steel within the 
broader administration. But Brussels is already the chief 
operating centre of the two new schemes. If the coal and 
steel organisation is not moved there soon the political sap 
in it may run back before the juncture is complete. This 
could be harmful—notably in the field of cartels, The high 
authority has never seriously challenged the process of 
reconcentration in the Ruhr, which may be entering a deci- 
sive phase just when Luxemburg’s powers are on the wane. 
French and German industrialists, too, are getting together 
to face the common market. Yet the anti-cartel laws in the 
Rome treaty are ambiguous, and machinery for enforcement 
may not exist for years. 

The flight of the French deputies from the assembly, 
as well as of Italians and Belgians, who had elections in 
the offing, brought out another problem. Members of 
national parliaments have not got time to do two jobs at 
once. Yet the Six now have an executive which is at work 
full-time, making policies. Is Europe to be built by the 
technocrats ? The common market envisages direct elections 
of European deputies. But could these pure creatures keep 
their feet on the ground of national politics and enjoy real 
political power ? As more and more European governing is 
done, the need for a live assembly will become more acute.. 

Yet despite these shortcomings, the infant communities 
are remarkably lusty. Even in the assembly, where there 
is still too much fine talk, live issues are at stake, and 


the international groups—liberal, Christian, socialist—sit | 


together and have developed a real ‘working solidarity. 


Even in the debate about the capital, where so many national | 


interests are at stake, they divided on party lines, and the 


Christian group moved the adjournment with an adroitness. 


which would have been admired at Westminster. The 
assembly’s .committees are already doing valuable detailed 
work, 

Above all, the- new executive commissions of Euratom 
and of the economic community are providing a constructive 
drive. The economic commission has set up its administra- 
tion, and it is already playing the vital creative role for 
which it was cast--formulating and devising policies for 
the council of ministers above it. The commission is 
manned by able men, equal in calibre to most national 
cabinets. Its president, Professor Hallstein, who in Bonn 
seemed cramped and limited by the Chancellor’s tutelage, 
has acquired new stature and breadth of outlook with his 
new responsibilities. And the active and constructive part 
played by France’s permanent representatives on the execu- 
tive commission has in some measure compensated for the 
dangerous weakness of the voice of France in the council 
of ministers. In the near future, the commission may well 





_,in the special election. 
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take the initiative on the cartel issue by a decision that the 
provisions of the treaty have the force of law, even though 
no machinery of enforcement yet exists. 

The commission has long since recognised that its most 
urgent problem is the free trade area. Yet in this as in the 
other key problems of the community, events have still to 
show just where the weight of power lies. The commission 
has been struggling to create a common policy for the 
free trade area talks. But in the council of ministers the 
national differences between, say, the French on one side, 
and the Germans and the Benelux countries on the other, 
appear more openly. Last week, when the council met to 
consider France’s financial difficulties, it agreed to “ view 
favourably ” any proposal for a six-nation approach to other 
international bodies—say, the European Payments Union— 
on France’s behalf. Such solidarity might be sorely tested 
by a change of regime in France. The free trade area talks 
may well provide a critical test of the power of the various 
organs of the new communities, of the balance between 


the member nations, and of the new-won unity which the 
Six proclaim. 


Unindignant Swedes 


FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT 


HE special election for the second chamber of the 
5 Riksdag which will be held in Sweden tomorrow, 
June 1st, has a double interest. Sweden does not have 
parliaments of variable duration, as Britain does, and 
elections must normally take place for each chamber every 
four years. Because of this inflexibility, the Swedish parlia- 
ment has almost never before been dissolved during the 
fixed four-year periods. .This spring’s dissolution is the 
first time it has happened since 1922, and it occurred then ~ 
only in order to put into immediate working a new law of 
universal suffrage. 

- A dissolution has now been resorted to because the Social 
Democratic government under the premiership of Mr 
Erlander, which holds a minority of seats in thé second 
chamber, was defeated in April on a bill to establish a com- 
pulsory system of additional pensions over and above the 
basic old age pension. . This is the second point of interest 
Nobody knows'when a defeat in 
parliament is important enough for a Swedish government 


_ either to dissolve and resort to new elections or else to hand 


over power to the opposition, Sweden having no vote-of- 


_, censure system. The Social Democrats hope that an elec- 


tion campaign which can be fought on the rousing pensions 
issue will provide them with their best opportunity to 
reverse the gently downward trend that has characterised 
the party’s fortunes at the polls since 1944. There has 
already been a noticeable tendency on their part to try to 
make this an “election of indignation” against the other 
parties, which are accused of opposing the demolition of 
“ the last class barrier.” 

It seems almost impossible for the Social Democrats to 
win the eleven extra seats they need for an absolute majority. 
They perhaps have a chance of scoring the seven gains 
which are indispensable for a combined Social Democratic- 
Communist majority. The most likely result, however, is 
that the Social Democrats will win no more than three or 
four seats or—if they fail to reach the critical figure of 45 
per cent of the votes—lose two or three. Within the 
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opposition, it is very probable that the Conservatives will 
win a few seats at the expense of the erstwhile Agrarians, 
who now call themselves the Centre party. 
The plan to make this an “ indignation election ” has not 
een totally successful. Of the three parties in opposition, 
the Conservatives and the Centre party are opposed to any 
legislation for additional pensions, and are thus suitable 
targets for the government’s campaign. But the leading 
opposition party, the Liberals under Professor Ohlin, have 
proposed an alternative to the government’s bill. Except 
for the building up of the fund during the first 40 years, 
the Social Democratic scheme provides for a purely dis- 
tributive system, in which the premiums paid on behalf 
of the working population each year go directly to give 
pensions to old people proportionate to their former income. 
One of the great advantages of this system is that it auto- 
matically provides protection against inflation ; when prices 
and earnings grow, the premiums rise correspondingly and 
so does the sum available for the distribution of pensions 
that year. The danger is that, except for the fund already 
mentioned, there will be no new saving. As the new 
pensions will decrease the amount of savings which people 
put by for their old age, there is a serious risk that the net 
result will be a diminution in total national savings. 
This is one of the reasons why the Liberals have chosen 
a capital reserve system for their proposal, the principle of 
which is that everyone should contribute over the years the 
amount of his own pension. A disadvantage of this com- 
pared with the distributive scheme is that within the capital 
reserve system, which will be built up on the principle of 
fixed premiums, it is impossible to say exactly what the size 
of pensions will be. The outcome depends, among other 
things, on the rise of the national income. Another dis- 
advantage is the lack of automatic protection for the value 
of the pensions during a severe inflation. In order to solve 
this problem, the Liberals propose to invest the pension 
fund in “‘ value-guaranteed ” securities. If the Social Demo- 
crats fail to win enough seats to put their own proposal into 
law, a compromise between the Social Democratic and 
Liberal schemes may be the only practicable solution. 


Mr Kishi on Top 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


OR their failure to make any appreciable dent in their 
F conservative opponents’ majority in Japan’s seventh 
postwar election, the Socialists can blame Red China and 
Mr Khrushchev. They have indeed already done so. The 
Socialist party chairman, Mr Mosabiro Siziki, declared 
forthrightly in a television broadcast immediately after the 
results were known (and in which he appeared in unwonted 
harmony on the same programme and side by side with the 
victorious Mr Kishi) that China’s suspension of Japanese 
trade and Russia’s allegations that American planes based 
in Japan carried nuclear weapons were “ aimed to sway the 
election in our favour but in fact provoked public antipathy 
against us.” 

This is a bitter pill that China and Russia between them 
have made the Japanese Socialists swallow, and one that 
may have important repercussions on the Japanese Socialist 
movement. Not that the Socialists expected to win the 
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elections: but they had hoped to gain up to 25 more seats, 
This hope was based on the continued steady growth of a 
Japanese urban working-class that is strongly influenced by 
the socialist-minded trades union federation, Sohyo ; on the 
left-wing thinking of the university professors and school- 
teachers who mould the minds of Japanese youth ; and above 
all on the strong antipathy of the Japanese voters to dis- 
credited militarism, with which the conservatives tend to be 
associated because of their hankering after a change in the 
constitution that will pave the way for more full-b‘ooded 
(and fully legal) rearmament. 

What actually happened was that forty million Japanese 
turned out to vote, in a record postwar poll ; and they did 
so because they were roused from political apathy by what 
most of them regarded as Chinese and Russian attempts to 
dictate to them what sort of a government they should have. 
The Chinese dramatically broke off all trade, and took the 
trouble to make it clear they were doing so because they 
wished Mr Kishi to be replaced ; the Russians followed with 
their election time-bomb about American planes ; and Mr 
Khrushchev clinched the matter by declaring (in a reply to 
a leading question put him by Sohyo) that Russia reserved 
the right to drop hydrogen bombs on Japan, unless the 
Japanese chased the Americans out of both Japan and 
Okinawa. The Socialists may well claim that these blunder- 
ing tactics by foreign communist powers cost them dear. 


In the upshot, the Japanese political picture remains 
ostensibly what it was after the previous elections of 1955. 
The conservatives, now united in one Liberal-Democrat 
party, hold about the same number of seats as they did then, 
if pro-conservative “ Independents ” are counted in ; and so 
do the Socialists, who are also now united in one party. The 
Liberal-Democrats still lack the two-thirds majority required 
tu change the constitution ; but the Socialists, contrary to 
what most observers had expected, seem as far off as ever 
they were from being able to begin to think of taking over 
the reins of government. The similarity of the two post- 
election pictures may, however, be only on the surface. For 
the elections have probably strengthened Mr Kishi’s position 
within his own party, as well as giving him his first real 
mandate from the people. The Liberal-Democrats will con- 
tinue to suffer from factional strife, but there is now a 
better-than-even chance that Mr Kishi’s faction (together 
with that of his younger brother, Mr Sato) will come out on 
top. 

Mr Kishi, who is approaching 62, appears a much more 
alert leader than either of his two predecessors in office, 
Mr Ishibashi and Mr Hatoyama, both of whom were ailing 
and older men. Moreover, his election performance 
suggests that his appeal to the masses may have been 
seriously underrated. There has never been much doubt 
about his political acumen, but his critics have been 
grumbling for over a year about the absence of a “ Kishi 
boom.” During the election campaign, however, Mr Kishi 
alone of all the candidates of all parties drew full houses. 
It would not be entirely surprising if the man whom the 
Socialists persisted in dubbing “war criminal Kishi” 
succeeded in touching off a Japanese renascence that 
managed to combine a strong nationalist tinge with fuller 
acceptance of the responsibilities inherent in Mr Kishi’s 
earnest advocacy of a policy of still closer ties with the West. 
It is just because they fear such a policy by Japan that China 
and Russia strove so clumsily to unseat or weaken Mr 
Kishi ; it will be ironical indeed if their zealous meddling in 
Japanese politics turns out to have promoted it. 
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provide the reliability and efficiency essential to 
business executives. With a magnificent fleet of 
modern airliners ——-DC-7C ‘Seven Seas’, 
i DC-6Bs and Metropolitans, all weather-radar 
> equipped for the smoothest flying, Swissair pro- 
i vides incomparable courtesy, comfort and fine 

cuisine on its world-wide services. Over a net- 
- work of 72,000 miles Swissair is the acknowledged 
envoy of all that is finest in the Swiss tradition. 


S Your Travel Agent will be pleased to book you SWISSAIR 
je EUROPE - MIDDLE EAST « FAR EAST - USA: SOUTH AMERICA 


“+ SWISSAIR 


Offices in LONDON - MANCHESTER - GLASGOW - BIRMINGHAM - DUBLIN 
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Soon after passing Trafalgar, we sighted Gibraltar on 
our port side—strong, magnificent sentinel guarding 
re the nine-mile wide gate to the Mediterranean. 
e; A fellow passenger aired his knowledge that the 
ng Greeks and Romans had called it Calpe or Alybe, that 
ce the eminence opposite on the African coast was Abyla, 
en and that the two together formed the Pillars of Hercules 
bt of the Ancients. I jauntily added that the name Gib- 
| raltar was a corruption of Jebel Tariq, Jebel meaning 
en Mount, and Tariq after Tariq ben Zaid who invaded 
shi Andalusia from Morocco in a.p. 711. 
shi 


I thought of all the fighting the Rock has seen before 
and since Admiral Sir George Rooke took it for Britain 
in 1704 — Moors, Spanish, French, all had had a go at it. 
Well, long may its Barbary Apes live and multiply; if 
they go, Legend says we lose it. But my faith in Britain 
banishes any worry on that score. Besides, who could 
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ler i ~ ia wet wish for more blissful freedom from care and worry 
1i’s i gee eS than a sea-voyage — or for deeper comfort and better 
st. service than voyaging P & O. 
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in 
Menton 


Barclays Bank (France) Limited 
announce the re-opening of a new 
branch at Menton. The establish- 
ment of this new office completes 
the Bank’s representation on the 
Riviera, where branches are already 
established at Cannes, Nice and 
Monte Carlo. 


54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 
An Associate Company of Barclays Bank Limited. 


PARIS BRANCH: 
33 RUE DU QUATRE SEPTEMBRE, PARIS. 


OTHER BRANCHES: 
AIX-LES-BAINS, BIARRITZ, BORDEAUX, 
CANNES, HAVRE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, 
MONTE CARLO, NICE AND ROUEN: 

ALGIERS AND ORAN, 
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A tale of Twenty-two Cities 


From Tunisia to India, from Aden to Traq are the Cities, twenty-two 


of them—in fifteen states. They all 
have this in common: every one is 
in an area where a dramatic. trans- 
formation is taking place, a trans- 
formation from a traditional past to 
modern statehood. Every one, too, 


contains a branch of The British , 


Bank of the Middle East, a Bank 





theterritories where The British Bank 
of the Middle East operates. It has 
intimate knowledge and experience 
oftheir political,economicandfinan- 
cial affairs. If you are interested in 


new markets and the limitless . 


possibilities of development in this 
vast area, The British Bank of the 





dating back to 
associated with the rapid development 
taking place today. 

Tunisia, Libya,’ Lebanon, The United 
Arab Republic, Syrian Region, Iraq, 
Jordan, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Bahrain, 
Qatar, Muscat and Oman, Dubai and 
Sharjah, ‘Aden and India: 
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Middle East can give you the reliable help and advice you ‘need. 


THE BRITISH BANK 
OF THE MIDDLE EAST ~ 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1889 


HEAD OFFICE: 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone: MANsion House 2643 (6 lines) 
Capital & Published Reserves £4,171,209 
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GAS UNDER PRESSURE—I 


Today's Dearest Fuel? 


The postwar years have been a period of great 
expansion in the total energy consumption in this 
country. ... It is disappointing to note that the share 
taken by gas, although it has increased, has not increased 
to anything like the extent of either electricity or oil... . 
Both electricity and oil are invading the province of 
heat provision which at one time was more particularly 
the field of the products of the gas industry, either 
gas or coke. 

—Dr J. Burns, Chief Engineer, North Thames 


Gas Board, in his Presidential Address to 
the Institution of Gas Engineers, May, 1958. 


T does not take an expert to recognise that the 
I economic difficulties facing the gas industry today 
are more than short-term troubles, but a warm 
year of slack business certainly points them up. Fuel 
consumption as a whole in Britain went down last year 
by about 2 per cent. But consumption of coal for 
burning raw was more than 5 per cent down; coke 
consumption, except at blast furnaces, was Io per cent 
down ; and gas sales were 2 per cent down. Electricity 
sales were 5 per cent up, and sales of oil as a general 
fuel, in spite of the aftermath of Suez, 2} per cent up. 
In those uses where fuels compete, 1957 was a year to 
sort out the weak fuels from the strong. 

Competitive strength, between fuels of roughly 
equal convenience, is largely a matter of price. Gas 
prices went up about § per cent last year, while elec- 
tricity prices rose only 33 per cent ; prices of fuel oil 
and paraffin, after jerking up during the period of 
shortage, later fell sharply again. Ever since the war, 
gas prices have been rising much more than those. of 
electricity or oil. It is true that “on a thermal basis,” 
as Dr Burns said last. week, a unit of electricity is 
priced higher than its equivalent in town:gas. But the 
therm that the customer is interested in is the therm 





of heat that his appliances give him from the fuel he 
buys, according to their thermal efficiency. And if 
one compares, for example, a typical domestic price 
for gas with the “follow on” unit charge for current 
used in an electric heater, taking account of relative 
appliance efficiencies, that remaining advantage fades. 
There is room for endless argument about the figuring 
in tables such as the one overleaf ; but it may well be 
that today, for domestic heating as well as in industry, 
gas is becoming the most expensive fuel of all. Yet 
there are hopes, not too far off or too fantastic, of 
making it again one of the cheapest. 

It is true that gas has never been put forward as 
a cheap fuel: the gas industry traditionally offers it 
for “selective heating,” such as cooking and supple- 
mentary space heating, supported by the cheapest fuel 
of all, coke, for basic heating. This “ complete heating 
service” is based on the nature of the carbonisation 
processes used in the British industry—the largest in 
the world primarily concerned with making gas, since 
the American industry now relies on natural gas and the 
German gas grids were built to distribute the gas pro- 
duced in making coke. Out of a ton of coal, carbonisa- 
tion produces 80 therms of gas and another 160 therms 
of heating power in half a ton of coke, plus various 
other by-products. Gas is the main product; all the 
costs of the product are set against it, less whatever 
the by-products will fetch. On the cost side, that makes 
for cheap coke ; on the demand side, the price coke will 
fetch is related roughly to what people have to pay 
for coal. In recent years, therefore, coke prices have 
risen much more than those of gas, let alone electricity 
or oil. As a result, consumption of coke has not 
expanded at anything approaching the rate of the 
more convenient, selective fuels. “‘ The complete heat- 
ing service” has encountered increasing price resist- 
ance in the home ; and though gas sales have gone well 
ahead in industry, coke sales have not. 
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Nobody in the gas industry is ignoring this sharpen- 
ing of competition in the markets for its main product ; 
but their explanations of the phenomenon differ. Most 
people fasten their attention on one factor: the 
rising price of’ carbonisation coals. These have risen 
more than the average price of coal, partly because 
the price of mining them happens to be high and partly 
because of the facts of supply and demand. In 
particular, their prices have risen far more than those 
of the small coals for steam-raising used by gas’s main 
competitor, electricity, and seem certain to go on doing 
so. Moreover, it is a perennial complaint in the gas 
industry that its main competitors both possess unfair 
advantages. Motor fuels, it notices, carry most of the 
costs of petroleum refining: until recently, at least, fuel 
oil and other general fuel products have been sold for 
what the market will bear, as coke has. As the gas 
industry sees it, electricity too, in lighting, can use its 
monopoly of part of the market as a base for competing: 
in the rest: people who have to pay the standing 
charges, covering most of the capital involved in genera- 
tion, transmission and distribution, to get their electric 
light, are then offered “ follow on ” heat or power at a 
marginal running rate. 

Whether or not its analysis of its competitors’ tariffs 
is correct, gas possesses no such monopoly. Its base 
load is cooking demand ; this rests on an established 
consumer preference, rather than on any precisely 
demonstrable technical superiority. But this base load 
is itself open to “ all-electric ” competition for electricity 
at “follow-on” rates ; it has to bear the costs of gas 
distribution, which are very high when spread over the 
comparatively small—and steadily shrinking—number 
of therms the average domestic consumer takes. The 
" gas industry’s elaborate and costly gas distribution 
systems handle only about 4 per cent of the fuel used 
in this country. 


O some other people in the gas industry, its present 
‘Ladbeledoan go yet deeper. Even apart from the 
rising price of carbonisation coals, they feel that the 
industry has reached the limits of development with 
its existing carbonisation processes. These are techni- 
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cally most efficient processes (of the order of 60-70 
per cent thermal efficiency): they involve expensive 
plant, in which further increases in efficiency would 
probably cost more than they would return; and 
they make two fuels that are not necessarily comple- 
mentary. That last fact complicates one of the advan- 
tages a plant engineer would normally seek in seeking 
further economies with efficient, capital-intensive equip- 
ment: making the units bigger and putting the plant 
where the raw material can be had cheaply. Even in 
mains at low pressure, if the distance from coalfield 
to consumer exceeds, say, 50 miles, it would be cheaper 
to make the gas at the pithead and pipe it to the con- 
sumer. But if one is making half a ton of relatively 
bulky coke in addition from every ton of coal one 
carbonises, transporting that as well would offset the 
saving. So carbonisation has traditionally been carried 
out close to the markets for the gas and the coke: 
which means in many small plants, not a few big ones. 
One of the major technical economies that this industry 
has genuinely achieved since it was nationalised has 
been to root out the tiniest and most inefficient works, 
using regional grids to serve their areas from more 
efficient ones. But there are limits to such rationalisa- 
tion ; and developments completed or in hand must by 
now nearly have exhausted the most profitable possibili- 
ties. Meanwhile, in 1958, gas is becoming too dear to 
compete. 

For differing reasons, therefore, the gas industry has 
for some years been looking for alternatives ; alternative 
gases or ways of getting gas; alternative production 
techniques ; and alternative methods of distribution. 
There has been no reluctance to consider experiments 
(though from time to time fashion seems to have had 
something to do with the emphasis of research, mainly 
according to the whim of ministers). The industry 
has been 

relying on purchasing far more gas than at present from 


outside—coke oven gas, tail gases from refineries, lique- 
fied petroleum gases ; 


exploring for natural gas in Britain ; 

experimenting with the liquefaction of natural gas over- 
seas and with tankers to import it liquid, at minus 250 
degrees Fahrenheit, into this country. 

switching over to oil—for peak and base load gas plants, 
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at low and at high pressures, using light oils, heavy fuel 
oils and crudes, or anything a refinery has to spare ; 


experimenting with complete gasification processes, which 
make gas without coke, from oil or from coal ; 


considering large-scale gas grids, which would move gas 
around on a national scale—across the existing area 
boundaries of this decentralised public industry. 
From time to time, indeed, the array of possibilities 
that gas has been considering has given the impression 
of a man jumping off a sinking ship and setting off 
bravely “every which way” at once. 


For the onlooker, indeed, it is far easier to recognise 
the economic difficulties of the gas industry than readily 
to sort out the rhyme or reason of its undeniably 
strenuous efforts to overcome these with science. The 
multiplicity of effort does indeed contain large elements 
of reinsurance, as it certainly needs to. To the onlooker, 
if not perhaps to everybody inside, this industry looks 
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to be approaching the end of a chapter, as it did 70 
years ago when electricity began to bite into its mono- 
poly of artificial lighting. Welsbach’s invention of the 


. incandescent mantle in 1887 did not merely prolong 


the life of gas in the lighting field ; it showed the indus- 
try the future it could gain in selective heating. Today, 
the economies of conventional fuels and processes may 
be pricing gas out of that selective heating market ; 
its only chances of continued expansion lie in radical 
technical change. But that technical change—which 
does look, now, to be on the cards—could in its turn 
transform the economic opportunities of gas from a 
selective to a general heating fuel; even, perhaps, the 
cheapest. The rationale of the gas industry’s technical 
strivings, and the kinds of cost they will need to achieve 
to succeed, will be examined in a second article. But one 
thing can be said about this industry, psychologically 
as we] as technically : pressure makes things happen. 


Buses in Cities 


Public transport in and out of town, everywhere 
ia Britain, has an unprofitable peak to scale 


undertaking will have been off the road for four 

weexs—with no tragic inconvenience to its former 
passengers. But little more than a quarter of the 
capital’s million and a quarter peak-hour commuters, 
who provide the great bulk of each day’s passenger 
movements, normally travel to the central area by 
bus; and the proportion of bus passengers among the 
three-quarters who perambulate at off-peak times is still 
less than a third. Most of the rest go by tube or rail 
and only 5 per cent use their cars. This access to 
alternative, though for many not as convenient, means 
of transport has diluted the effectiveness of the strike. 
But how many of London Transport’s bus passengers 
who have found these other ways of getting to their 
destinations will return to the buses when the strike 
ends? Will more peak-hour regulars return, for 
instance, than off-peak casuals ? 

This touches directly upon the principal contem- 
porary fact of life for urban bus operators. Modern 
habits of living, the suburban semi-detached, the car, 
and television, have hit them all in much the same way. 
Twice-daily surges into and out of town centres have 
grown, in volume and distance, more or less with the 
increase in urban population. The car has not made 
much inroad into the peak movement, which largely 
determines the total investment in carrying capacity 
that the bus operator is expected to provide. But by 
contributing jo peak-hour congestion cars impede 
the operator’s chances of getting more vehicle miles 
out of his fleet by quicker and more regular running. 
More important still, with the newer social habits of 
shopping locally, spending evenings at home, and 
motoring at the week-end, the car has reduced the bus 


Bi this week end the world’s largest urban bus 


operator’s chance of carrying as many passengers at 
less busy times as he did. In recent yzars the number 
of passenger journeys on all bus services has not risen 
as much as the total number of vehicle miles, so total 
revenue has not been buoyant, and capital and running 
costs have increased. Thinner profits have been made 
on off-peak operations to subsidise the costly and 
expanded peak-hour services. 

Cross-subsidisation is the only way in which bus 
undertakings can operate, in urban or rural areas. 
Indeed, the idea of “areas of averaging,’ whereby 
profitable services carry uneconomic ones, is the very 
basis of the licensing system for road passenger services. 
Most operators charge a standard rate of fare according 
to mileage, except for the now archaic, but embedded, 
system of workmen’s tickets—which could well be 
brought to an end—and, in the provinces, the taper for 
longer mileages. But their costs per vehicle-mile vary 
widely, and sometimes quite capriciously, with the time 
of day, week and year, the conditions of traffic, and the 
part of the route served. Costs per passenger-mile 
would undoubtedly show even greater variation with 
the particular load carried at each stage. 

In spite of this fractious relation between costs and 
charges, and although peak traffics have increased 
much more than total traffics, most urban bus under- 
takings have been able to break even, without raising 
fares as much as wage rates have gone up. Labour 
costs account for not quite half of their total outgoings, 
but the possibilities of improving the productivity, in 
the narrow sense, of drivers, conductors, and mainten- 
ance staff are not considerable, unless there were greater 
co-operation from the unions than ever seems likely. 
Municipal undertakings publish separate accounts, and 
in the larger cities they are not in an unhealthy state. 
But the records of other urban operators forming part 
of the Tilling and Scottish groups, owned by the Trans- 
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port Commission, and in the British Electric Traction 
group, which is partly owned by the commission, are 
not readily available. Even the road services of London 
Transport, excluding the tubes, have managed to cover 
their “share” of the Transport Commission’s central 
charges (calculated by the Chambers committee as 
£1.5 million for 1953) in six of the nine years for 
which accounts have been published since 1948. 


HE most obvious way of surmounting increased 
ic costs is to increase the carrying capacity of the bus ; 
this adds insignificantly to total operating costs but can 
make an appreciable difference to the size of fleet, and 
therefore to the number of staff and amount of main- 
tenance expenditure, needed to handle peak traffics. In 
1949, for instance, Manchester’s fleet of 1,370 buses 
averaged 56 seats to each vehicle ; it now has a slightly 
smaller fleet with an average of 58 seats each; and 
new regulations allowing an extra foot in length, have 
enabled the corporation to put 65 seaters on the road. 
Local authority undertakings as a whole ran nearly 
2,900 buses with a seating capacity of 56 or more at 
the end of 1955; a year later the number exceeded 
4,000, while their total fleets had increased only by 
500 or so to about 15,500. 

Improved design has also helped by reducing vehicle 
weights ; increasing engine efficiency has improved 
fuel consumption ; so has closer attention to driving 
methods. Fuel costs have been cut from roughly 18 
per cent of the total to about 16 per cent in the last 
three years. A reduction, or the abolition, of the fuel 
duty, which is the hardy spring perennial of the indus- 
try, would not solve all their problems for all time. 
If a cut were to be passed on to the passenger, who 
in effect bears the impost now, the slight reduction in 
fares would probably not produce many more passenger 
miles ; and if the operators pocketed some or all of the 
relief it would merely provide them with a cushion for 
a few years. It would not meet the persistent fall in 
off-peak traffic, the principal cause of their troubles. 

Operators have also eliminated many unprofitable 
services and reduced their “ dead mileage.” Bus under- 
takings are not allowed to forget the public obligations 
that passengers expect as of right but are not so 
keen to pay for, but they manage to shake off some 
dead branches and to adjust the frequency and length of 
services to the patterns of traffic. But they also have 
to fit these in with working schedules of staff and 
vehicles, which is not so easy. 

But success in the main problem of the growing 
divergence between the volumes of peak and off-peak 
traffic means finding ways of attracting passengers back 
in these less busy hours, pressing for a staggering of 
working hours, and lowering the costs of the peak-hour 
services. Hopes for improvement from stimulation and 
Staggering have never been very sanguine. The cheaper 
fares that London and some other operators have at 
various times offered in the evenings have not been a 
success. A cut of, say, a quarter in midday fares in cities 
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where there is no appreciable lunch-time traffic at pre- 
sent would have to produce an increase of a third in 
passenger mileage before the takings increased. A 15 
or 30 minute shift of working hours could make a lot 
of difference to peak hour congestion for the passenger, 
though not as much in the capacity the bus undertaking 
has to provide. But, again, there is little sign of it. 

The main way in which operators meet this peak 
demand is by bringing out older vehicles. Improved 
design and maintenance have lengthened the life of 
buses, and by the time they are retired for these twice- 
daily appearances their capital cost has been largely 
written off. To use specially designed utility-type 
models, with fewer seats and more standing room, would 
not be more economic if their cost had to be recouped 
purely from peak-hour operation. They might be incor- 
porated economically in a fleet that works throughout 
the day if the operators believed that the public were 
prepared to accept transport of a less comfortable stan- 
dard ; but hardly any urban operator does—yet. More 
“limited stop ” buses, offering express runs at higher 
fares, have been introduced successfully by the pro- 
vincial operators, and London Transport has also 
introduced them in the last two years. But unless 
these vehicles can get back to do at least one extra 
journey during peak travelling time there is no saving 
for the operator. The main cost of peak hour capacity, 
using older vehicles, is the wages of the crews, and 
London Transport, unlike most provincial undertakings, 
is not easily able to save on off-peak labour costs. In 
London, by a long standing agreement with the unions, 
crews’ wages have to be paid in full for any idle 
periods between morning and afternoon duties. The 
idea of employing part-time drivers and conductors 
soon runs up against the difficulty of finding labour 
willing to work only at such times; and, similarly, 
suggestions that fares could be collected by conductors 
only during peak hours would mean redesigning buses 
and might be practicable even then only if the same 
fare were charged whatever the mileage travelled. 
Fares are collected by the driver, with or without the 
help of coin machines, in the United States ; but their 
system of one uniform fare, whatever the distance, is 
increasingly disliked by urban transport undertakings 
there. The “ more refined ” method of mileage charges 
used here is considered, in fact, as the first step neces- 
sary to resurrect public transport in American cities. 

Public urban transport is beginning to be suggested 
again in the United States as the least inefficient way 
of tackling the immense problems of urban congestion. 
In Britain, public transport is still on the decline, and 
as the car population grows it is likely to decline more. 
Here, buses are still just about paying their way ; 
but the task of meeting the cost of the demands of the 
peak-hour traveller out of the other declining services 
is likely to become steadily harder. The public will 
have to choose between paying for this peak-hour 
service—by higher peak fares, or by higher fares in 
general. It will certainly have to accept more incon- 
venience as its peak demands grow. 
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IN THE MARKETS 


Soft Going 


RANCE by a close head from Mr Cousins with §} per 
F cent a bad third might be the way a race reader would 
record the running on the stock market this week. The 
race has not been dramatic: the excitement in Kaffir shares 
has died down, though no big losses have been recorded. 
Industrial equities have been little more than steady, with 
The Economist indicator falling 0.8 to 183.6. And the 
gilt-edged market has remained firm. Business has been 
light, with investors awaiting the next twist in the French 
crisis and the developments in the bus strike. 

But the waiting race may favour some horses, especially 
those carrying gilt-edged colours. At the short end of the 
gilt-edged market, the buying that immediately followed 
the reduction of Bank rate from 6 to §3 per cent was a little 
too hectic and there were some attempts from Lombard 
Street to sell this week on an unwilling market. But prices 
throughout the list have been pegged higher by the Bank 
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Associated Electrical ............ 60/3 51/3* 48/3 | 48/3 
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Government securities .......... 81-51 | 81-40 82-77 83-02 
WSIS GIONS «56's 0 cccicciscc 192-2 | 164-5 | 168-6 168-7 


* Ex dividend. Gilt-edged prices shown net of accrued interest. 


rate reduction and clearly the reduction does not impede— 
though it may not greatly enhance—the prospects for 
further funding sales. The recent conversion offer and the 
earlier 54 per cent Funding issue have given the Govern- 
ment broker stocks with dates ranging over 1963, 1974 
and 1982-84 to meet any demand that may arise. Gently 
the tap prices have been raised. But the technique of 
funding itself, the big sales of gilt-edged which occurred 
before Bank rate was changed, and the prospect of new 
issues of fixed interest securities to come will prevent any 
excitement in the market, even if §3 per cent points to 
an eventual § per cent. 

The New Zealand issue has now been digested and a 
local authority issue is in the offing, though whether it will 
come before or after the AEI issue seems to turn on the 
outcome of the French crisis and the bus strike. Such an 
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issue reduces the pressure on the mortgage market where 
short-term rates have come down—seven days’ money from 
6% per cent to §%-54 per cent and seven years’ loans from 
62 per cent to 6} per cent—but long-term rates remain 
unchanged. There has been no sudden surge of hot money 
from France into the mortgage market, for the French 
government is keeping a stern eye on bank balances ; but 
there is as yet no sign that the reduction in Bank rate has 
encouraged borrowers to go longer. 


Weak Franc, Weak Dollar 


OST of the interest of the foreign exchange market has 

been focused on the political crisis in France and 
on the continuing weakness of the American dollar—a weak- 
ness that is the exact opposite of what many people pre- 
dicted, though it conforms to the experience of the 
exchange market in earlier American recessions, including 
the last. The market in French francs has remained narrow 
and is dominated by the fact that there is, naturally enough, 
a technically short position in this currency. That explains 
why the spot rate improved suddenly from frs. 1180} to 
frs. 11783 on Wednesday when the way seemed to be pre- 
pared for the formation of a de Gaulle government. The 
short technical position in francs has also been apparent in 
the inordinately high rates that have been paid for carrying 
over short positions in francs from day to day. For such 
accommodation up to 4 francs per day against sterling has 
been charged, which expressed in terms of an annual rate 
of interest is well over 120 per cent. 

The underlying pressure on the franc has been more 
apparent in the fluctuations in the price of gold in Paris and 
in the weakening of the rates for Bank of France notes in 
foreign centres ; in London the rate touched 1360, but on 
Thursday it improved to 1316. The French authorities have 
already taken defensive measures, including the sudden 
cancellation of all tourist allowances. They appear to have 
overlooked their obligations under the Treaty of Rome 
setting up the common market, which came into effect at 
the beginning of this year, to consult their partner countries 
before effecting this breach of principle. In consequence 
the French government had to obtain a retrospective waiver. 
It has also been intimated that France will need to contract 
out of its obligations to cut tariffs and raise quotas on 
common market trade in January next ; it seems still more 
certain that France will postpone its liberalisation of trade 
with all OEEC countries that it had promised to undertake 
next month. 

Events in France and in the Middle East have kept 
business in the foreign exchange market unusually quiet. 
Sterling has been inclined to give way slightly against 
European currencies. In part this is a seasonal movement 
but it also reflects the fact that Continental bankers have 
been watching Mr Cousins and his doings more attentively 
than have the exchange dealers in the United States. Against 
the dollar sterling has fluctuated within the very narrow 
limits of $2.813-2.813. The main feature has been 
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the weakness of the dollar against currencies other than 
sterling. The dollar is now at or below its parity in terms 
of all European currencies and is near the floor of its permis- 
sible fluctuations against sterling, Swiss francs, guilders, 
Belgian francs and German marks. A mild run from the 
dollar is still under way ; this largely accounts for the con- 
tinued outflow of gold from the United States, which has 
involved the loss of more than $1,000 million since the 
beginning of this year. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Clouding the Issue 


HE debate on the aircraft industry before Whitsun gave 
hae Minister of Supply an opportunity to look at its 
future prospects—a contraction in employment, which has 
now shrunk to about 250,000, to a possible level of about 
150,000, though only if the industry can continue to sell 
a fair volume of its products abroad. This is the projection 
of three separate trends: the limits imposed on defence 
spending ; the switch to guided missiles that take fewer 
resources to build and are needed in smaller numbers than 
an equivalent force of manned supersonic aircraft ; and the 
size and cost of a modern civil airliner which are so great 
that substantial export orders over and above any placed 
by domestic airlines are required for economic production. 
The Ministry is coming to believe that the future of the 
civilian aircraft industry depends increasingly on its com- 
mercial strength, and the ability to offer competitive credit 
terms. 

The Minister is quite right to spell out these facts in 
the bluntest possible manner to an industry that has an 
unusual capacity for self-deception. Aircraft companies 
always believe that better times are just around the corner 
and that the darkest hour is the one that precedes either a 
major technical change or a re-armament boom and often 
enough in the past they have been right. But when the 
Parliamentary Secretary said in the plainest possible 
terms “I regret very much . . . that I cannot see any 
prospect of any major government production order for the 
Gloster Aircraft company after its present order for Javelin 
fighters has been completed” it is doubtful whether his 
words were taken at their face value. Repeated warnings 
do not stop small companies from. trying to carve out a 
foothold in an industry where the government is doing 
everything in its power to reduce the number of companies. 

It was more the pity that the debate was so strongly 
reminiscent of any typical postwar debate on the textile 
industry, with members pleading for special measures to 
bring work to aircraft factories in their own constituencies 
and ignoring completely the basic reasons for the industry’s 
contraction. If these members are prepared to vote for 
a bigger defence budget, let them say so. If not, they 
should not complain when defence orders are cut. The 
points that Mr Jones raised, particularly those that touched 
on export credits, deserved more serious discussion than 
they received. 


OPTION DEALINGS 


What Kind of a Market? 


SCN UBJECT to satisfactory rules and conditions being 
framed,” the Stock Exchange Council will lift the ban, 
now nearly twenty years old, on option dealings. So the 
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Council, having turned down earlier requests for a resump- 
tion of dealings, has bowed to the wishes of the majority of 
Stock Exchange members. Two-thirds of their number 
voted in last week’s poll on option dealings, and by a two 
to one majority—1,485 votes for and 766 against—favoured 
the revival of the pre-war practice. Members and investors 
alike will not find it easy to recall the intricacies of option 


_ dealings, and the Council has decided to set up a committee, 


with power to take evidence and to invite the co-operation 
of members with the necessary expertise, to frame suitable 
rules. 

Presumably the “ put,” the “call” and the “put and 
call” will come back, but they are hardly likely to come 
back under the same rules that governed the option dealings 
before the war. Among: other questions, the committee will 
have to decide in what securities option dealings should be 
allowed and whether the money for the option is to be put 
down at the end of the currency of the option, as it was 
before the war, or at the beginning. With the manifest 
reluctance in high places in the Stock Exchange to accept 
option dealings the rules seem likely to be tightly framed. 

What kind of a market will emerge ? Option dealings 
will encourage speculation. That is not a judgment on the 
desirability or otherwise of speculation, but a recognition 
of the fact that a tax system which encourages the search 
for capital gains breeds a circle of professional or semi- 
professional operators. But will option dealings significantly 
increase the turnover of the stock market? Certainly it 
was in that hope that many members voted in favour of their 
resumption. More than before the war, institutional in- 
vestors dominate the market, and they will not be concerned 
with options. But in the unlikely event of private investors 
becoming interested in a big way, could the market finance 
option dealing on a large scale ? Before the war dealers used 
to cover themselves by buying half the stock represented 
by the options they had sold which they then contangoed to 
postpone settlement. But the prewar contango facilities no 
longer exist, as the capital deployed by jobbers has shrunk 
and they dislike leaving their books unbalanced for long. 
The market that seems likely to appear may be narrow, 
specialised and volatile. 


MOTORS 


Ensuring Body Supplies 


T is not altogether surprising that Standard should have 
made its offer for the entire share capital of Mulliners 
(Holdings) Ltd., the Birmingham car body makers, which 
already builds Standard bodies—to be distinguished from 
H. J. Mulliner and Company Ltd., the coach builders for 
Rolls Royce and Bentley—nor altogether a coincidence that 
its announcement should have come while the Pressed Steel 
strike was beginning to cut deep into the motor industry’s 
output. Standard, alone of the big five, controls no body- 
making plant itself. It gets the bodies for its Vanguard and 
Ensign models from Pressed Steel, for its 8 hp and 1o hp 
saloons from Fisher and Ludlow—which is owned by BMC 
—and Mulliners supply bodies for the Triumph range and 
the small Standard vans. Most of Mulliners’ work stems in 
fact from its Standard contract, and clearly if the bid is 
accepted Standard will aim to build up its new subsidiary’s 
facilities so as to become less dependent upon outside body- 
makers. Standard has offered 11s. in cash for each of 
Mulliners’ 300,000 10s. 7 per cent cumulative preference 
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An exceptional 
investment opportunity 


offering high interest with maximum security 


Rarely before in this century have investment yields been 
as high as they are to-day, but equally rarely has 
the investor stood in so much danger of capital loss. 


Within the past twelve months the prices of 
Government securities have fallen on average 
by 12 per cent, and those of industrial 
ordinary shares by almost twice as much; 
and, with the economic outlook so uncertain 
further wide fluctuations in share values 
cannot be ruled out. 


INTEREST 73% PER ANNUM 


An investment free of these risks is offered 
by Awley Finance, a company specialising 
in the financing of hire purchase and credit 
sale transactions; the investor depositing 
his money with Awley Finance can assure 
himself of the exceptionally favourable 
return—even by present-day standards—of 
74 per cent per annum, without exposing 
capital to erosion by Bank Rate adjust- 
ments, Stock Market upheavals, and so on. 
Deposits can always be encashed at their full 
face value at agreed periods of notice of 
six months or less, while arrangements can 
be made for substantial withdrawals on 
demand, and this investment does not entail 
any costs of stamp duty, brokerage fees, or 
legal charges. The interest rate is FIXED 
under the terms of the Company’s deposit 
receipt, and is not automatically reduced in 
the event of a reduction in Bank Rate. 


Assets exceed £1,500,000 
Capital and reserves exceed £750,000 


But, it may be asked, is the money deposited 
with a hite purchase finance company safe, 
especially at a time when a recession may be 
on the way ? The answer is that it enjoys 
complete security under any conditions with 
Awley Finance. The Company’s _ total 
assets exceed £1,500,000, it has capital 


and reserves exceeding £750,000, and its 
earnings record is excellent ; but in addition 
to the protection given to the depositor in the 
exceptional strength of the Company’s finan- 
cial structure, Awley Finance follows the 
practice of limiting deposits to a sum not 
exceeding its own capital and reserves. 


No prior charges on assets 


As there are no prior charges, deposits 
are therefore covered by assets to the extent 
of more than 200 per cent, which means 
that they are completely safeguarded against 
any conceivable disturbance of hire purchase 
activity arising from changes in the economic 
situation. And deposit interest, it should be 
noted, is covered several times by earnings 
and takes priority over dividends. 


Interest is paid quatterly ... 


... and can be paid gross (i.e. without 
deduction of United Kingdom Income 
Tax) if the deposit is made for a fixed 
period. Awley Finance supplies its 
depositors with audited Accounts and 
Balance Sheet at the end of each HALF- 
YEAR, enabling depositors and their finan- 
cial advisers to maintain up-to-date observa- 
tion on the Company’s trading progress and 
financial soundness. 
kk ke 


Because of its own restriction on total 
deposits, Awley Finance can accept only a 
limited amount of new money, and early 
applications are therefore invited from those 
wanting to take advantage of this exceptional 
investment opportunity. Balance sheet and 
earnings record will be supplied on 
request, 


Please apply for full information to the Secretary, 


AWLEY FINANCE CoO. LTD. 


35 DALE STREET - MANCHESTER 1 





BP MAPS THE FUTURE 







WHOSE HANDS ARE THESE? They are the 
hands of a chemist at the research station of The 
British Petroleum Company at Sunbury-on-Thames. 
One of nearly a thousand BP research workers whose 
main task is to conjure more and better products 
from one single substance—crude petroleum. 
Among the many different users of oil products, no 
one has gained more than motorists and motor- 
cyclists from the work of these men and women. No 
one has more to gain in the future. To quote one 
example, BP Energol Visco-static, the all-weather 
motor oil which reduces engine wear by 80%, was a 
recent Sunbury triumph. The result of many months 
of patient research. In 1917 Sunbury Research Station 
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How will 
these hands shape 








tomorrow’s motoring’? 





began with one modest house. Now it occupies 
thirty-nine acres and is still expanding. 

Besides its laboratory and development work, 
Sunbury carries out the most exhaustive proving- 
tests of BP products and processes. The latest major 
addition to its resources is a motor fuels engine-test 
laboratory, where cars can be tested at speeds up to 
more than 100 m.p.h. under temperature and humidity 
conditions equivalent to the most extreme tropical 
climates. 

Thus, constant research ensures the supreme 
quality of BP products for use all over the world, and 
even more efficient fuels and oils for the engines of 
tomorrow. At Sunbury, the future takes shape today. 
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A sample of catalyst for use in oil refining 
is about to be analysed in a spectrometer 
at the BP Research Station, Sunbury. 
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shares, and three of its own §s. ordinary shares plus 2s. in 
cash for every four of Mulliners’ 4,875,000 1s. ordinary 
shares. On the eve of the offer the Standard 5s. units stood 
at 7S., putting a*price of 5s. 9d. on the Mulliner units 
(against a market price of 4s.). 

Standard may have just been able to escape running into 
any trouble from the Pressed Steel strike. The Swindon 
plant, where the 31-day strike took place, supplied certain 
panels for Standard bodies to Pressed Steel’s plant at Cowley 
and it so happened that Cowley had a sizeable stock of those 
panels. Standard thinks that it should be able to keep to its 
schedules until this week-end : what happens early next 
week depends on how quickly the Swindon plant can get 
back into business. Ford and Vauxhall, on the other hand, 
never had any cause for worry : Vauxhall makes its own 
bodies and the Briggs plant, which Ford now owns, supplies 
all of Ford’s needs except for the bodies for its convertible 
models, which come from Carbodies in the BSA group. 
BMC and Rootes were the main sufferers and the strike 
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817 
probably cost them at least 10,000 vehicles. BMC gets 
possibly half of its bodies from its Fisher and Ludlow 
and Nuffield Metal Products plants, Pressed Steel supplying 
most of the rest: the strike is believed to have cut Austin’s 
output by about 5,000 vehicles and Morris may have lost 
at least 1,500. Rootes, however, relies much more heavily 
upon Pressed Steel since its own body making subsidiary, 
British Light Steel Pressings, makes only the Humber Hawk 
body. Rootes’ lost production probably exceeded 3,000 
vehicles. 


MONEY MARKET 


Sharp Fall in Bill Rate 


HE Treasury bill rate fell by rather more at last Friday’s 
ton than many people outside the market had 
expected ; the discount market raised its common bid by 
Is. 11d. to £98 15s. 11d., equivalent to a cut im its discount 
rate of § per cent to 4} per cent. At the time of each of 





Expansion at Ford 


LONE among Britain’s motor manu- 
A facturing companies last autumn, 
to people inquiring about output 
prospects for 1958, Ford replied that 


dt, was already working to capacity: 
‘it. would hardly be able to do much 


md 





more. until the £65 million investment 
programme that it had begun at the 
end of 1954 began to mature. That 
has not prevented the company from 
pushing output up to 1,830 vehicles 
a day, as against the 1,650 it was push- 
ing through at the end of. November— 
from facilities with a rated capacity 
of 1,600 a day. But this has cost a 
vast amount of overtime, extra trouble 
for management, and congestion in the 
existing works at Dagenham. Some 
of what. Ford decided to buy with its 
£65 million is already working—such as 
the new Thames Foundry that it 
showed to visitors this week—but the 
extensions and new plant will not be 
complete before spring next year. 
That expected date of completion 
will be about six months earlier than 
Ford originally reckoned. The com- 
pany did accelerate its programme to 
some degree, though not to the finan- 
cially agonising extent of its rival 
Vauxhall. Three of the major new 
units, including the big new press shop 
at Briggs, have been completed ahead 
of schedule, and there are hopes that 


‘the new “ PTA ” building will be too. 


This paint, trim and assembly 
building is in a sense the core of 
reorganisation at Dagenham, At 
present it is a gaunt framework of 
structural steel alongside the main road 
past the 562-acre Ford site. But when 
it is complete next April, it will house 
the assembly lines for all the models 
of car made at Dagenham: the existing 
River plant will concentrate on assembly 








of the commercial vehicles and tractors. 
From the extended and re-equipped 
press shop at Briggs the completed car 
bodies, ready for painting, will come 
across the road on a bridge conveyor 
straight into the new building instead 
of on loader lorries as they do today ; 
after painting and furnishing, they 
meet engines, transmissions and other 
components ‘from the machine and 
sub-assembly shops of the main plant. 


igs “PTA” plant, which alone 
accounts for about 1,400,000 square 
feet out of the 3 million being added 
to productive floor space under the 
present. programme, is the largest 
single new item. The Thames foundry, 
which Ford claims is the most 
advanced in Europe, is the next: it is 
now producing heavy castings such as 
cylinder blocks and heads, mainly af 
the moment for commercial vehicle 
engines, and big castings for the Ford- 
son tractors. It is certainly one of the 
cleanest foundries in the world: there 
is a complete change of air for the 
whole building, which measures 533,000 
square feet on two main floors, every 
eight minutes. Elaborate overhead 
handling equipment, power-controlled 
by individual operators, moves ten 
2,000-lb ladles to and from the cupola 
furnaces to pour the main castings. 
Cores to form the internal cavities of 
the big castings are baked from sand 
of which the mixture is controlled 
according to pre-set punched card pro- 
grammes. The foundry will have a 
capacity of about 400 tons of castings a 
day, two-thirds of the whole Ford out- 
put (existing foundries at Dagenham 
and Leamington will continue opera- 
ting). 


HOW FORD OF BRITAIN 
HAS GROWN 


Floor Area : 
(million sq. ft.) 


Output : 
Vehicles per Day 


Fixed Assets 
(£ million) 





In cost, the main items in this Ford 
programme rank roughly as follows: 


million 
Paint trim and assembly building 10 
Thames Foundry 
(completed beginning 1958) 7} 
Briggs press shop modernisation 5} 
Spare parts plant, Aveley 
(completed 1956) 2 
Machine shop, Basildon 
(completed 1957) 2 
Rearrangement and modernisation of 
existing workshops at Dagenham will 
have cost £10-15 million more by the 
time they are over. Extension of the 
existing press shop, a new die-storage 
building, a new body division toolroom, 
a new forge, and a machining plant at 
Woolwich, plus extensions outside 
London, make up the balance. 
In this programme, Ford’s emphasis 


has been as much on re-equipment to 


cut costs aS on increasing capacity as 
such. It appears that when the whole 
plan is complete, Ford capacity without 
overtime may be of the order of 2,200 
units a day: the company says “ double 
the 1954 capacity.” But when one con- 
siders what Ford is at present getting 
out of its rated capacity, such figures 
appear conservative. 
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the two previous changes in Bank rate, the reduction to 
6 per cent in March and the increase to 7 per cent last 
September, the bill rate was initially established perceptibly 
closer to Bank rate, less than } per cent below it. But last 
week’s margin of +4 per cent is by no means unusually 
large ; it compares with a margin of just over 4 per cent 
following the previous $ per cent reduction, from §} to 
5 per cent in February last year. 

The steepness of last week’s downward step, at a stage 
when a cut in Bank rate had been widely expected, is to 
be explained partly on tactical grounds. The market had 
outwitted outside competitors at previous tenders by going 
into reverse and increasing its discount rate—it may be 
noted that last week’s rate was less than 3} per cent below 
the rate on May 2nd ; this involved missing most of the 
bills, and last week it needed to make its bid fully competi- 
tive. Its allotment rate jumped to 60 per cent, following 
the poor rates of 44 and 20 per cent at the two preceding 
tenders. But there were influences other than tactical ones 
in the magnitude of last week’s reduction. Many people in 
the discount market expect to see a Bank rate at 5 per cent 
before mid-summer. 

The Treasury bill tender established the pattern of 
Lombard Street dealing rates ; and as credit has continued 
to be rather taut, the discount market’s margins have not 
been wide. The market had to take loans at the new penal 
rate on Thursday itself, keeping it “in the Bank” for the 
fourth successive day, and further penal loans were needed 
on Tuesday after Whitsun (though the amounts involved 
have throughout been small). Hence flexible rates on over- 
night loans have ranged up to 4% per cent, and dealings in 
August maturities have generally been at 43 per cent, though 
the market has also obtained 4%2 per cent. It is too soon 
to assess the average cost of the market’s money— including, 
that is, the half portion or so that is taken at 3? per cent, 
the clearing banks’ new minimum—but it seems likely to 
be between 43-4} per cent, 


ARGENTINA 


Disappointment in London 


N May 2nd, the day after the new government of 

President Arturo Frondizi took office, the cash pay- 
ment was due from Buenos Aires under the long drawn out 
agreement to compensate Primitiva Gas for its expropriated 
properties. The lack of any remittance to honour an agree- 
ment signed only-a month before has made the poorest 
impression in London, It might be assumed that the new 
government is swamped by accumulated business, which 
would mean nothing worse than an administrative hold-up. 
But a month’s delay could argue something much more 
disagreeable—that the new government is determined to 
look closely at the commitments undertaken by the provi- 
sional government and to delay payment until it finds time 
to satisfy itself about them. Meanwhile, neither cash nor 
bills have appeared and the City is fast drawing an adverse 
conclusion about a regime that, it was hoped, would honour 
Argentina’s word. 

This is not the only case for concern. A bill has been 
prepared for submission to the Argentine Congress which 
seeks to expropriate the quebracho plantations and factories 
in Santa Fe belonging to La Forestal, the subsidiary of 
Forestal Land. Its sponsor is Senator Weidman, who repre- 
sents the province of Santa Fe, where La Forestal has its 
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biggest installations. This is not the first occasion on which 
Senator Weidman has campaigned for expropriation but 
now he has reached the stage of drafting a bill that can only 
add to the considerable embarrassments of the Frondizi 
government. The president declared a month ago that 
Argentina’s grave economic problems could not be solved 
by any further confiscation “at variance with the ideals of 
a civilised nation.” But already his government of Intransi- 
gent Radicals is under pressure and the fact that Senator 
Weidman is seeking to introduce a confiscation bill into a 
Senate composed wholly of Intransigent Radicals is far 
from encouraging. Further, it appears that a similar threat 
of expropriation has been levelled against the Bovril pro- 
perties in Santa Fe. It must be hoped that President Fron- 
dizi will stick to what he said a month ago; if not, the 
inevitable effects on Argentina’s credit abroad are bound to 
jeopardise the chances of foreign assistance towards Argen- 
tina’s economic advancement. 


LAID UP SHIPS 


No International Accord? 


HEN twelve representatives of most of the world’s ship- 

ping met last week under the auspices of the Interna- 
tion Chamber of Shipping to discuss ways of meeting the 
depression in freight rates, there were few signs of any 
strong support for an agreed international scheme, except 
from the Greek representatives. They discussed the two 
principal plans that had been put forward : the refurbished 
tonnage stabilisation scheme of the British, a voluntary 
arrangement by which owners of ships still in business would 
pay a levy to those whose vessels have been laid up ; and the 
Greek plan for the automatic laying up of a ship once it 
fails to get a profitable rate and for the control of its release 
to the market again. Both plans would need fairly full 
co-operation from all the major owners, and the meeting 
did not suggest that either would readily get it. It was 
finally decided to set up a committee, but no date has yet 
been set for its first meeting. 

Apart from the Greeks, the general feeling seems to be 
that the industry has had a number of good years now to 
prepare for any lean times ahead ; that as the tonnage laid 
up now exceeds 7 million tons gross, dry cargo and tanker, 
it may be a little late to start a scheme going ; and that in 
any case this figure is still only about 8 per cent of the total 
world fleet. No doubt these attitudes are to some extent 
mixed with the idea of letting the Greeks stew in their own 
juice. Certainly, the Greeks have had to lay up a 
higher proportion of their tonnage than the others, and 
there is no sign of any early revival in freight rates. Some 
British owners, however, are beginning to become more 
worried about the prospects of manning laid-up vessels 
when business does improve. Before the depression, it was 
becoming progressively difficult to get crews and the slump 
is not likely to make future recruiting any easier. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


Fire at Chalk River 


SMALL fire broke out a week ago in Canada’s main 
A research reactor at Chalk River. In some ways it 
recalls what happened at Windscale last October. Reports 
are incomplete, but it is understood that the accident 
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S a Ig fly superbly 


all over the world 


Technical efficiency and reliability second to none 
. . . such meticulous maintenance, such strict 
schedule-keeping . .. more care for the comfort of 
passengers (such as the new Royal Viking lounges 
for trans-Atlantic travellers at no extra cost)... 
famed Scandinavian hospitality, wonderful cuisine 
—that’s why SAS hold their foremost position in 
World air travel. 

Pioneers and acknowledged leaders in Polar 
flights, SAS span the World, flying to 84 cities 
in 42 countries on 5 continents. 
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eccurred in the NRX reactor, a fair-sized research installa- 
tion, developing 40 MW of internal heat. Among other 
things, this reactor makes a high proportion of the cobalt 
“bombs ” used for cancer treatment all over the world and 
jig special facilities have been used by both Britain and the 
United States. A breakdown at NRX is of more than 
purely local interest. 

The fuel rods of this reactor are enclosed in aluminium 
tubes sunk into a tank holding 18 tons of heavy water. The 
heat generated in the fuel is removed by a combination of 
ait and water cooling inside the tubes holding the fuel. One 
of the fuel rods broke, which is not unusual, and the reactor 
was shut down to remove it. The shut-down operations 
put an immediate end to fission inside the reactor, but they 
cannot prevent a considerable further rise in the temperature 
of the fuel after fission has ceased—a reflex twitching after 
life has ceased. Such a sharp rise in temperature occurred 
at Windscale. Whether it was aggravated at Chalk River by 
a simultaneous failure of the cooling system is not clear. 
A raging red-hot rod was drawn out of the reactor into the 
air, and the inevitable happened. The uranium exposed by 
the break oxidised violently and burst into flames outside 
the reactor (not inside it as at Windscale). It contaminated 
ihe room in which the rods just removed from NRX are held 
for a period while they cool down. This kind of radio-active 
contamination can be countered by washing down walls 
and chipping off a section of the concrete floor. Small, 
high-powered research reactors are a breed quite apart 
from the lumbering mammoths built for power generation, 
and there are certain admitted and recognised risks attached 
to operating them. But a burst fuel element can occur in 
any reactor, and the Chalk River incident is a reminder of 
the precautions that need to be built into a plant that 
handles fuel outside as well as inside the reactor. 


POWER 


Hedging Euratom’s Bets 


STIMATES of how much somebody will be using of 
E something in 1975 are a little less popular today than 
they were a few years ago, but OEEC has not stopped 
projecting. Its Electricity Committee has just published a 
study* of the likely course of electric power development 
fiom now until.1975. EEC papers, however, have one 
notable quality (sometimes an advantage, sometimes not): 


HOPES AND EXPECTATIONS ABOUT ELECTRICITY, 





UP TO 1975 
(Thousand Megawatts) 
1960 1965 1970 1975 
Total Generating Capacity 
forecast in OEEC Area.... 138-0 182-0 246-0 322-0 
of which :— 

United Kingdom........ 33-6 40:0 53-0 70-0 
Six Euratom countries... 72:1 101-2 139-3 184-1 

(Euratcm estimates May, 
| Seer rer ee 68-6 92:5 121-6 154-5 





Nuclear Capacity Forecast in 


ae ree _ 9-10 25 50 
of which :— 
United Kingdom ........ — a — 15-30 
kB ere — 45 a 20-35 
(Euratom “‘maximum’”’ esti- 
mates for six ccuntries 
Hp, FFGE Po ccacsetcas a 15 26 48 
(1967) 


ee 


Sources : OEEC, 1958; Euratom Report, 1957 
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they are based mainly on official data from the countries 
concerned, and are approved by those countries. Whatever 
the quality of the forecasting, it is based on the best guesses 
that responsible officials are prepared to hazard at the time. 

The interest of this report lies mainly in the comparison 
it affords with the “ Target for Euratom” suggested by 
that organisation’s “ three wise men ” a year ago. That was a 
hard-headed report: its economic appraisal of the kinds of 
nuclear power station on offer, for example, was more 
searching than any of the official figuring here has ever been. 
But it set the six members of Euratom most ambitious 
targets: the aim of 15,000 megawatts of nuclear generating 
capacity by 1967, with the rate of commissioning new 
nuclear plant rising to well over 4,000 megawatts a year 
by 1970. 

In the table, these estimates of the maximum practicable 
nuclear effort are set against what the six countries in 
Euratom actually expect to achieve—along with expectations 
in Britain and in the other OEEC nations. It shows that 
managers of the electricity industries in these countries are 
a good deal more sanguine about the total growth of elec- 
tricity by 1975 than Messrs Armand, Etzel and Giodani were 
a year or so ago ; but also planning for a good deal slower 
build-up of nuclear power. Their reckoning of total nuclear 
capacity in the OEEC area by 1965, 1970 and 1975—in- 
cluding Britain, which is far ahead of the rest of Europe— 
is no more than the Euratom report postulated as targets for 
its six prospective members. Britain has itself made no 
firm estimates beyond 1966, though the Secretariat sets 
down a rather modest guess. But clearly the British share 
might be about half of the nuclear capacity that OEEC’s 
Electricity Committee is reckoning on by that time. The 
Six are hastening much more slowly than their three mentors 
thought might be possible. 


HP INSTALMENTS 


A Sub-Postmasters’ Clearing ? 


N intriguing plan is being considered in the long search 
by hire purchase finance houses for a cheaper way of 
collecting their regular instalments. The search was set 
off eighteen months ago when the clearing banks announced 
that from February, 1957, they would impose a charge of 
Is. for each cash lodgment made over their counters by 
debtors under hire purchase agreements, and that the charge 
would be levied not on the person making the payment but 
on the finance house to whose account it was credited. The 
finance houses objected strongly to this system, and advised 
their customers to use other means of payment, such as 
the postal order. 

More positively, an approach was made to the Post Office 
seeking special facilities for in-payment and clearing of 
these instalments. The Assistant Postmaster-General set up 
a committee, which reported that the additional work in- 
volved would impose excessive new burdens on the staff 
at peak periods around the week-end, and that the necessary 
increases in staff and premises were not considered justi- 
fiable. 3ut there are post offices and post offices. Earlier 
this month the Federation of Sub-Postmasters held, its 
annual conference. This body represents nearly all -the 
23,000 country and suburban grocers and general stores 
that are privately owned but supplement their income by 


* The Electricity Supply Industry in Europe, 1957-75. OEEC. 
HMSO, 10s. 6d. 
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carrying out the simpler post office business under contract : 
in number they swamp the 1,770 Crown Post Offices. 
The conference agreed in principle to advise its members to 
operate the scheme that St Martin’s le Grand had rejected. 
Briefly, this scheme would enable a customer of a finance 
house to take his instalment to a sub-post office, hand it 
in with a voucher indicating details of the payment, and 
himself pay a fee of 6d. for the sub-postmaster’s, or sub- 
postmistress’s, bother. The sub-postmaster would then 
pass on the payments received and the vouchers in bulk, 
and these would be sent not to the finance houses indi- 
vidually but to a new clearing house, where the vouchers 
would be sorted and the finance houses duly credited. 

The details of the plan are now being considered by the 
three organisations that represent Britain’s host of: finance 
houses. The scheme raises interesting possibilities. Its 
attractions to the finance houses, relieved of their bankers’ 
shilling, and to the sub-postmasters with the customer’s 6d. 
for the shop till, are obvious enough ; nor, so far, does the 
Post Office seem to have raised any objection in principle. 
A number of sub-post offices have for some time collected, 
on their own account, payments on gas and electricity bills, 
and a few will collect rates for their local councils. - In all 
these cases the Post Office authorities naturally insist that 
the business is done in the private shop and not at the post 
office counter, and they are bound to ask the same of the 
new business. The postal order for the pools and the pay- 
ment on the telly may in future involve queueing twice. 


COCOA 


How High a Price ? 


OR the time being there are to be no further discussions 
F on the stabilisation of cocoa prices or international 
control of the commodity. The International Study group, 
however, will remain in being for work on statistics and tech- 
nical problems. The decision not to proceed with a control 
scheme came as no surprise to the cocoa market. In contrast 
to most commodities, cocoa is scarce because of the short- 
fall of the last African crop. Prices have been climbing 
steadily and touched £400 a ton this week, compared 
with £228 a year ago. 

With West Africa now virtually out of the market—only 
about 10,000 tons remain unsold—Brazil is expected to con- 
tinue to play a waiting game. The Bank of Brazil has sus- 
pended its own method of minimum price fixing and in 
future the Bahia Cocoa Commission will fix minimum prices 
on a day to day basis in relation to world prices. 

Brazil does not appear to be a willing seller, though 
prices there are well below African prices. Cocoa 
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£793 million to £825 million. Cadbury group sales were up 
from £76.8 to £78.9 million and the consolidated net profit 
increased from £3,659,015 to £4,925,757. But Mr Laurence 
Cadbury, the chairman, says that for the past two years the 
industry’s capacity has been overhauling the country’s 
demand for chocolate and sugar confectionery. Consump- 
tion now shows signs of contracting. That downturn, and 
the sterner competition that it threatens, can hardly recon- 
cile the chocolate industry to high cocoa prices. 


CONVERTIBLE DEBENTURES 


Warning from the “ Pru” 


UTSIDE the Government departments, the Prudential 
Assurance Company is the biggest single investor in 
this country. | Every new issue of any consequence is 
planned with a thought to the reactions of the “ Pru” and 
the other big institutional funds. At Holborn Bars each 
week the deployment of £1 million or more of new money 
has to be planned. Last year, as the chairman, Sir Frank 
Morgan, explained to shareholders at the annual general 
meeting, the “Pru” invested £69 million—including 
£6 million in British Government or guaranteed stock, {10 
million in property, £11 million in mortgages, £16 million 
in ordinary shares and £16 million in debenture and loan 
stocks including some with conversion rights into ordinary 
shares. 


On any matter of investment policy Sir Frank’s words 
are bound to carry great authority. Investors and issuing 
houses alike should take heed of what he has to say about 
convertible debenture and loan stocks : 

This is a type of security which has become increasingly 
popular in recent years, but it should be borne in mind that 
the incorporation of options could prove to be disadvan- 
tageous to the borrowing companies and their shareholders. 
We, as institutional investors, would generally prefer capital 
to be raised directly in fixed interest securities or ordinary 
shares rather than in a convertible form, but we do recog- 
nise that there can be special circumstances which make an 
issue in this appropriate in a particular case. 

Sir Frank did not go on to specify the particular cases, but 
his general point on the limited usefulness of convertibles 
will command much agreement. The convertible debenture 
imposes severe restrictions on a company’s ability to raise 
further capital. What company with a large number of 
unconverted options outstanding could come to the market 
with a rights issue of ordinary shares ? If the options are 
exercised the watering of the equity is bearable because earn- 


| Cost 
is likely to remain firm until more is known about Cost of conversion ; of first Current 
> Issued at issue price Price conver- price 
next season’s crop outlook. But the longer term - | | wom eeeae * af 
prospect is scarcely as bright. High prices are Ist = 2nd rd oom Ordinary 
likely‘to make consumers dig their heels in; in the Bowater, 53% Loan | 
° . . } / jf / | / 
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leading British cocoa consumers have made a good ‘ Conv. Deb., 1977-82 100 | 14/3 14/9 15/1. 105xd 15/-  15/thxd 
° - ichardsons Westgarth, (1958) (1959) (1960) + 
showing. Total sales by the Cadbury Brothers go T Six. 1976-81 99 16/3. 16/6 17/8 107} 17 
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Sir Arthur Morse, Chairman of the British Travel & Holidays 

” Association, welcomes the world to Britain. In the company 
e | of other leading Britons—selling products and services abroad 
ary . —he recognises the role of international advertising as an 
| integral part of every sales programme. As an export trade, 

1 tourism was one of the major dollar earners in 1957.* TIME, 
4 ; The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond Street, London W.1. 
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ings and dividends are rising. But suppose that growth does 
not occur at the right time within the currency of the 
options. What then? The conversion right then has no 
interest for the investor who wants an equity holding and that 
loss of attraction is bound to be reflected in the price of the 
convertible stock itself. The company will have saddled 
itself with big fixed interest charges, to the detriment of the 
existing equity. To be an acceptable form of investment the 
convertible debenture calls for something more than the 
presumption of growth: it requires near-certainty, and 
immunity from any downturn in trade. How many com- 
panies can guarantee so much ? 


NUCLEAR ECONOMICS 





The Price of Plutonium 


SPEECH that Sir John Cockcroft made in Brussels 
A recently showed a subtle change of attitude. It 
was less the speech of a scientist than of a man conscious 
of directing a very large industrial undertaking with 
the eyes of the world upon it and the markets of the 
world opening at its feet. He talked about the practical 
aspects of operating Calder Hall and of a subject of special 
interest to foreign countries, the Atomic Energy Authority’s 
capacity to provide nuclear fuel. This, and not the capacity 
of design consortia in industry, sets the upper limit to the 
rate at which Britain can build nuclear power stations. 

The AEA’s processing plants are being greatly extended. 
A new uranium smelting plant is being laid down for the 
production of billets of the pure metal, and another plant 
is planned for the manufacture of ceramic elements from 
sintered uranium. Considerable extensions are being made 
to the chemical separation plant at Windscale, where used 
fuel elements are broken down into their constituent parts. 
Two of these; fission wastes (the broken fragments of split 
uranium atoms) and depleted uranium, have at present 
only a limited market value but the third constituent, 
plutonium, is in a class of its own. The AEA, which 
is offering to sell uranium fuel elements, fully manu- 
factured, for much less than the notional figure of 
£20,000 a ton quoted by Sir John, is offering to buy back 
those same fuel elements after use for a minimum price of 
£5,000 a ton for the sake of the estimated 2 kilograms of 
plutonium each ton is expected to contain. 

This price is an estimate of the civil value of plutonium 
as a fuel—plutonium from commercial power stations i$ of 
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too low a grade for weapons. But no satisfactory method of 
using it has yet been devised. British metallurgists are 
certain that the technique of burning this particularly 
intractable metal will have been mastered by the time the 
first nuclear power stations are functioning—French scien- 
tists, facing much the same problem, are not. 

Meanwhile the economics of nuclear power on the Calder 
Hall system are still influenced, although to a diminishing 
extent, by the selling price of by-product plutonium 
In the early days, the AEA assumed that a credit of at least 
0.17 pence per kilowatt-hour of electricity sent out was a 
fair sum to allow for the plutonium output of a civil power 
station, and it might even be worth considerably more than 
3d. a kilowatt. With gross generating costs reckoned at 
0.76d. per kilowatt, this credit played an important part 
in making the estimated net cost of nuclear electricity 
reasonably comparable with that of coal-fired stations. The 
“credit” figures have since been sharply revised—down- 
wards. At the price quoted by Sir John Cockroft, the 
plutonium credit has dwindled to a minute fraction of a 
penny, 0.06d. per kilowatt, and it no longer makes a signifi- 
cant difference to the estimated cost of a single unit of 
electricity. And it is still advisable to stress that this esti- 
mated market value rests on the use of techniques as yet 
unmastered. 


COPPER 


Outlook Improved ? 


HE copper market has steadied, largely because of more 
7 optimistic reports from the United States. Mr Clyde 
Weed, the chairman of Anaconda, has forecast a slight 
improvement in American domestic demand for, he said, 
consumers had liquidated stocks to a point where immediate 
delivery was requested for nearly all orders. On the other 
hand, Phelps Dodge, the US producer, has announced a 
further cut in output which brings its total cuts in produc- 
tion over the past eighteen months to 40 per cent. The 
effect of this cut, however, was balanced by the announce- 
ment that the §1-day-old strike at Anaconda’s Chuquica- 
mata mine in Chile had been settled and that the workers 
had agreed to make up some of the 34,000 tons of output 
lost during the strike. The American customs smelters have 
twice raised their prices since last Thursday, from 23.75 
cents to 24.25 cents a lb, though the producers have held 
their price at 25 cents. Although this suggests that demand 
is showing some signs of revival, stocks in producers’ hands 
will have to be reduced much more before a radical change 
in the market can be expected, 


FUEL CONSUMPTION 


Over to Oil Again 


QO IL consumption has been moving strongly ahead again 
this year, while coal consumption languishes. In the 
first three months total consumption of petroleum products 
in Britain was up 17.6 per cent over the first quarter of 1956 
(leaving out the Suez-shadowed first quarter of 1957), with 
the “ black oils” that compete in the general fuel market 
increasing far more than the specialised major products suci 
as motor spirit. Fuel oil deliveries in the first quarter were 
44 per cent higher than two years before, though this 
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reflected special increases in deliveries to power stations and 
industrial demand in general did not show such big 
increases. Coal consumption, in the same months, was by 
contrast more than 23 per cent down on the 1956 figure 
(though by now it is rather better than in 1957). One should 
not exaggerate the significance of the switch to oil : total oil 
consumption in the first quarter, including motor fuels, 
was 7,679,000 tons, which on a thermal basis represents 
only about a fifth of the tonnage of coal used during the 
period. But the trends continue. 

Fuel oil deliveries in the first quarter, incidentally, were 
almost double those of motor spirit, which were indeed frac- 
tionally lower than in early 1956. The private motorist was 
still taking more, with deliveries to dealers up 7.7 per cent 
over the two years. But demand from commercial con- 
sumers declined, mainly it seems as a result of increasing use 
of diesel vehicles : “ derv fuel ” deliveries were up 16 per 
cent on the first quarter of 1956. As more commercial 
vehicles move out of the petrol market and more high- 
compression engined new cars are delivered, the proportion 
of this market taken in the premium grades of petrol rises : 
it was §4.4 per cent in the first quarter, against 46 per cent 
in 1957 and 48.7 per cent in 1956. The massive sales of 
paraffin heaters in recent years are steadily pushing up burn- 
ing oil deliveries : these were 38 per cent up on early 1956, 
though this winter’s weather has been milder than that 
one’s was. 


RUBBER 


Against Stabilisation 


© other commodity has to contend with competition 

from a synthetic product to the same extent as natural 
tubber. The qualities of synthetic rubber are being im- 
proved and production, especially in Europe, is being 
stepped up. Price in the end may become the sole decid- 
ing factor. The full realisation of this severe and growing 
competition has prompted Sir John Hay, the G.O.M. of 
British natural rubber industry, to speak out firmly against 
any international scheme for the stabilisation of natural 
rubber prices. In his address to stockholders of United Sua 
Betong he says that any such scheme for natural rubber 
would be fraught with great dangers: 

The inevitable increase in costs, the depletion of cash 
resources tiéd up in stocks and restrictions #1 output would 
create intolerable burdens on an industry which must meet 
the severe competition of a synthetic product not so 
handicapped. 

Above all, he added, the rubber industry’s access to world 
markets must remain unimpeded, and its capacity to produce 
unfettered. Sir John points also to the dangers of anything 
short of universal agreement: the present tin scheme by 
its omissions has given great impetus to production in Russia 
and China, and thus imposes the need for even further 
restriction by participants in the scheme. 

Discussing the future price for natural rubber—which 
has fallen less steeply than many other commodities— 
Sir John is guarded. There is the uncertain outlook for 
the United States motor industry; but demand in 
Europe, which is now a larger consumer of natural rubber 
than the United States, has so far held up well, while 
demand from Russia, her satellites and China, which last 
year together took about 280,000 tons, is unpredictable. In 
translating the various speculations into figures, Sir John 
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atrives at a not too unsatisfactory picture that production 
this year at a restricted 1,920,000 tons will exceed con- 
sumption by 60,000 tons. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Estate Duties Investment Trust accepted £486,789 
of new business in the year to March 31st last against 
£465,617 in 1956-57 and the book value of its investments 
rose from £1,773,004 to £2,073,250. Its issued ordinary 
capital increased by £500,cco to £2 million, and if con- 
ditions are favourable, EDITH, which raised £500,000 on a 
secured loan in 1955, proposes to issue a further £500,000 
of loan capital this year. 


* * * 


The Co-operative Congress has agreed unanimously to 
“receive” the report of the independent commission on 
co-operative production and marketing. The report will be 
discussed by the various societies this summer and decisions 
about its drastic and radical recommendations are not likely 
to be taken until a special congress meets in the autumn. 


x x * 


A former director has presented a petition for the com- 
pulsory winding up of Orthodox Unit Trust Limited, the 
managing company of Orthodox Unit Trust. The directors, 
who say they intend to resist the making of an order under 
the petition, have stated that the petition has “no effect 
on the position or security of the certificate holders in 
Orthodox Trust or on the value of the units of the trust.” 
The price of the units remained unchanged at 8s. 10d.- 
gs. 83d. 


* * * 


The small materials testing reactor at Dounreay began 
working last week-end. This is a research reactor, the twin 
of one at Harwell, used for testing plant construction 
materials under the conditions they are likely to experience 
inside an atomic pile. The big breeder reactor at Dounreay, 
which was tentatively scheduled to start up in April, is not 
expected to be completed now until the end of the year. 


* * * 


Production ceased at the Upper Forest and Worcester 
steel and tinplate works in January: the share capital 
of this company, which was nationalised in 1951 for 
£250,000 and could obviously never have been sold back to 
private owners, has been transferred for a nominal con- 
sideration to Richard Thomas & Baldwins Limited, the last 
big steel company that still belongs to the State. 


* * * 


Lobitos Oilfields is repeating a total dividend of 14 per 
cent and 4 per cent special distribution from the realised 
profits of investments. Group net profits are £870,962 for 
1957, compared with £697,992. 
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BRITISH AND COMMONWEALTH 
SHIPPING 


Pyar serge eg STREET had expected 
that the directors of British and 
Commonwealth Shipping would do no 
more than to maintain the ordinary divi- 
dend for 1957 at 174 per cent on the 
capital as increased by last year’s 5 per 
cent scrip issue. In fact, by declaring a 
final of 134 per cent, the directors have 
set the total dividend at 20 per cent, and 
have proposed yet another 5 per cent 
scrip issue. Yet on this news the Ios. 
units gained only 6d., to stand at 31s. 3d. 
and yield 6.4 per cent. It seems a poor 
response to the unexpected increase in 
the dividend, backed by most satisfactory 
trading results in 1957. After providing 
£494,000 more for depreciation at 
£3,514,000, the gross surplus earned last 
year was £9,534,000, compared with 
£9,047,000 in 1956. The net surplus has 
risen from £4,491,000 to £4,815,000, 
covering the new dividend as much as 
eight times. 

But reasons for the not over joyous 
reception are not hard to find. Investors 
realise that earnings in the early months 
of 1957 had been swollen by exception- 
ally high tramp rates and by the fact 
that the Suez troubles brought forward 
the completion of certain voyage 
accounts from 1956 into the 1957 
reckoning. Now rates for dry cargoes, 
in which the Clan Line side of this 
company is especially interested, are 
low and profits are hard to earn. The 
liner interests of the Union-Castle side 
of this venture will offer some protection 
to earnings. But total profits seem likely 
to fall; even granted the big earnings 
cover, it would be wise not to look for 
anything more than the repetition of 20 
per cent on the capital as increased by 
the proposed scrip issue. On that sort 
of assumption the yield is realistic. 


NUCLEAR POWER RESULTS 


ESCENDING, not without loss, from 
D the peaks of the nuclear power 
boom, investors have recovered some 
sense of proportion at lower altitudes. 
Yields on the atomic power stocks are 
still low—running around 5 per cent 
they are on a par with Old Consols— 
but they are no longer ridiculously thin. 
Much of the new finance needed by the 
nuclear power contractors has now been 
found. Contracts are big and should in 
the end produce satisfactory profits. But 
when these initial contracts are com- 
plete, will fresh ones be waiting for 
every consortium? Contractors have had 
to charge large sums for research and 
development against profits from their 
established businesses in conventional 
boilers and engineering plant. Their 
sales and orders have expanded but not 
their profits and there is little chance of 
increased earnings this year. Atomic 
power cannot conjure away increases in 
working costs. 


Simon-Carves is an established maker 
of coke ovens, colliery equipment, 
chemical plant and conventional power 
plant and is joined with General Electric 
in a nuclear power consortium. Last year 
it reported an increase in turnover from 
£20.8 million to £27.5 million, yet 
trading profits rose by only £11,910 to 
£1,643,973 while net income fell from 
£686,416 to £669,967. Simon-Carves’s 
order book should “ensure reasonable 
prosperity for the next few years,” but 
the chairman, Mr R. B. Potter, adds that 
profits this year will “ be about the same 
as those for 1957” and that no benefits 
from new processes, particularly nuclear 
power, will appear for some years. The 
strength of the group’s liquid resources 
(which have risen from £2,563,000 to 
£3,162,000) as much as the prospect of 
satisfactory, if umspectacular, results 
encouraged the directors to raise the 
ordinary divi@end from 20 to 25 per 
cent. At 25s. xd. the 5s. units yield 
exactly 5 per cent. 


John Thompson is an_ established 
boiler-making concern, and is in a con- 
sortium with Associated Electrical Indus- 
tries in a contract for a nuclear power 
station. A year ago it raised about 
£1,300,000 by a rights issue of ordinary 
shares and the dividend for the year to 
December 31st is left unchanged at 25 
per cent on the new capital, as was then 
forecast. Its 5s. units stand at 24s. 6d. 
to yield 5.1 per cent. Last year gross 
profits fell by £139,906 to £2,411,055. 


Richardsons, Westgarth, in associa- 
tion with Crompton Parkinson, is a 
member of Atomic Power Constructions 
but this consortium has not yet secured a 
contract though Richardsons, Westgarth 
has already charged research and 
development expenditure on nuclear 
power engineering directly to its 
revenue account. But Richardsons, 
Westgarth has a big order book for con- 
ventional equipment and last year it 
raised over £3,300,000 on a convertible 
loan stock for modernising and expand- 
ing its plant. ‘For the year to March 31st 
it has left the ordinary dividend effec- 
tively unchanged, paying 1od. per tos. 
unit, so that at 14s. 6d. the yield is 
5+ per cent. The profits of the group 
as formerly constituted before the 
acquisition of Parsons Marine Turbine 
and Humber Graving Dock, have fallen 
from £1,204,000 to £1,170,000. The 
profits of these new subsidiaries bring 
the 1957-58 total up to £1,470,000, com- 
pared with £1,358,000 in 1956-57 when 
mine months’ earnings fram Humber 
Graving Dock were included. 


TURNER AND NEWALL 


TS a cash issue of ordinary shares 
is made a dividend forecast is desir- 
able and in the present state of the capi- 
tal market it is essential for success. 
When a scrip issue of ordinary shares is 
made, a forecast of the dividend, which 
depends upon earnings and not upon 


a book-keeping change in the number 
of shares in issue, is much less desirable. 
If the scrip issue occurs towards the 
end of the financial year the anticipation 
of the final dividend declaration by a 
few weeks is no great matter. But where 
months lie ahead in which profits have 
still to be earned, directors who make 
such forecasts display a certain temerity. 

The directors of Turner and Newail, 
have made such a forecast. On the 
capital as doubled by a scrip issue they 
have declared an interim of 5 per cent so 
as to reduce the disparity between the 
interim and final payments and they have 
forecast a final of 10 per cent. This 
would make 15 per cent in all for the 
year to next September 3oth, effectively 
the same payment as was made in 1956- 
57. By this forecast they have put a peg 
on the price of the £1 ordinary units, 
which at 60s. 103d. currently yield 4.9 per 
cent. Are shareholders not to be trusted 
to draw their own conclusions from a 
statement about the disparity between 
the two payments and from the cautious 
comments the directors make about 
trade? Can directors be certain beyond 
any real doubt about profits that will not 
be known for well over six months ? 


WHITBREAD 


MONG brewery shares, Whitbread 
A “A” ordinary units are low yielders. 
That is a tribute to the company’s 
forceful management, which has been 
active in modernising its tied houses, in 
selling bottled beers on a national scale 
and in acquiring interests in other 
breweries. But other breweries have 
pursued similar policies, and competition 
has limited the advances in profits which 
have been made. Last year brewing 
profits, both gross and net, did slowly 
rise and against this background 
Whitbread’s results are not so impres- 
sive. Before tax the group’s profit rose 
from £2,699,302 to £2,958,782 and after 
tax and minority interests from 
£1,132,348 to £1,303,889. But these 
figures include a_ special credit of 
£194,457 in 1957 (against £24,282), so 
that the gross income from trading has 
risen from £2,675,020 to £2,764,325 and 
the net income is practically unchanged 
at just over £1,100,000. 


Last November the interim ordinary 
dividend was increased from 7 to 8 per 
cent and now the final is left unchanged 
at 17 per cent, making 25 per cent for 
the year (against 24 per cent). But the 
yield of 5.8 per cent offered by the £1 
“A” units at 85s. 6d. is low for a section 
of the market that is still essentially 
composed of income stocks. 


BORAX (HOLDINGS) 


7. speculative steam in the §s. ordi- 
nary units of Borax (Holdings) 
escaped a good time ago. The big gains 
were made, and taken, when the re- 
organisation scheme was planned and 
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carried through. Investors who came in 
late or who held on too long are now 
nursing some big book losses. The 
shares have been as low as I4s. 10}d. 
this year, compared with a high of 20s. 
4id. and of 36s. in 1957. They now stand 
at 178. 3d. and on the 8} per cent divi- 
dend paid out of accumulated reserves 
in this country they offer the risible 
yield of £2 Ios. gd. 

How far can growth be discounted ? 
The answer for the Borax shares seems 
to be: too far. The new and costly 
development at Boron, California, took 
longer and cost more to start up than 
had been anticipated and in the three 
months to December 31st the American 
subsidiary made a loss. Modifications 
have now been made to the plant, and 
its operators, the directors say, have 
“sained in experience and improved 
in efficiency.” As a result the American 
subsidiary made a profit in the first 
quarter of this year more than sufficient 
t© wipe out the earlier loss. But over 
the half year to March 31st the profit 
of £578,957 for the group is less than 
a third of the profit of £1,987,178 
earned in the six months to March 3Ist, 
1957. Production at Boron failed by a 
“significant margin” to meet demand 
and in due course, the directors hope, 
“increased earnings expected from the 
considerable capital outlay made in recent 
years should be realised.” This, they 
add, “ will not be achieved this year.” 


JAGUAR CARS 


N the unchanged ordinary dividend 

of -12} per cent the §s. units of 
Jaguar Cars yield a mere 2.4 per cent. 
Investors have waited a long time for 
the directors to dip into the massive 
earnings to pay a generous dividend. 
What prevented the directors from doing 
so in the year to July 31st last, when the 
net dividend absorbed only {£25,875 
from a net income of £315,321? Was it 
the fire in February, 1957? Only now is 
the recovery from that fire “ almost 
complete ” and it delayed the introduc- 
tion of the new XK 150 models. But 
even with this setback the group suc- 
ceeded in producing more cars than 


} ORDINARY SHARES 
The Economist” Indicator 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


ever before, and its gross trading profit 
advanced from £795,205 to £844,176. 


Or are the directors parsimonious 
because the group is still short of liquid 
funds, with bank loans of £319,149 ex- 
ceeding the cash balance of £235,703? 
If that is so investors will regret that 
the chairman, Sir William Lyons, makes 
no reference to the need for permanent 
capital or the ways in which it could be 
raised. Self reliance can be carried too 
far; Jaguar Cars, with a promise of 
more generous dividends, would surely 
have no difficulty in securing new 
money. Its trading record is sound and 
Sir William comments that its range of 
cars is now in greater demand than 
when they were first introduced and 
that output has been “further sub- 
stantially increased ” in the first months 
of this year. 


MARKS AND SPENCER 


IR SIMON MARKS does not issue a 
statement with Marks and Spencer’s 
full accounts, so they add little to the 
information investors gained from the 
preliminary statement, discussed in these 
columns on May 17th. But they do 
include a comfortable looking balance 
sheet. By March 31st, perhaps as a 
result of the company’s policy of cutting 
some prices, the book value of stocks 
had been reduced from £11,123,333 to 
£10,488,284. That was achieved in a 
year in which turnover rose from 
£125 million to £130 million, the gross 
trading profit advanced from 
£14,698,183 to £16,234,578 and the 
ordinary dividend was increased from 30 
to 323 per cent. 

The company’s liquid balances have 
been reinforced, from £5 million to over 
£7 million. A two-year programme to 
rebuild some stores and to extend others 
will cost between £5 and £6 million ; 
that is well within Marks and Spencer’s 
own financial compass. What should 
dominate investors’ thinking when they 
look at the yield of 3} per cent offered 
by the 5s. “A” units at 43s. 4}d. is not 
capital finance but how this multiple 
can maintain the pace of its growth—in 
earnings as well as sales. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: May 14 June 4 June 18 
LAST DEALINGS: June 3 June 17 July 1 
ACCOUNT DAY: June 10 June 24 July 8 





ABOUR disputes and the political 

situation in France have had a re- 
straining influence on the stock market, 
outweighing the effect of the reduction 
in Bank rate. Last Thursday’s gains in 
gilt-edged stocks were held and the 
undertone remained firm, but some 
industrial shares lost their initial gains. 
The level of business contracted and 
failed to recover fully after the holiday. 
Short-dated Government securities were 
adjusted to the new level of interest 
rates, while the irredeemables were 
mostly } higher on balance, while 3} per 
cent Funding 1999-2004 rose j to 713 
and 3 per cent Gas 1990-95 rose i to 
653. 

Bank shares improved, with Lloyds 
rising Is. to 44s. 6d. Union Discount 
improved Is. 3d. to sos. 3d. Insurances 
were also very firm; Pearl jumped 
3s. Od. to gos. and Prudential “A,” 
quoted in 4s. units, gained 5s. 9d. to 
168s. 9d. Motor manufacturers were 
easier, Standard slipping to 6s. 74d., and 
Rolls-Royce weakening 2s. 10}d. to 
86s. 103d. Among tobacco shares, 
Godfrey Phillips rose 1s. to 13s. on the 
higher dividend, but the leading stocks 
were lower. Although Turner and 
Newall reached a peak of 64s., dis- 
appointment with the dividend caused 
a subsequent fall to 60s. 1o}d. 

Oil shares were uncertain, but closed 
barely changed in most cases. The 
higher distribution lifted Ultramar 1s. 
to 69s. 6d. and Lobitos strengthened 
73d. to 14s. 43d. after the results. The 
prices of gold mines fell away slightly 
in less active trading conditions, the 
older mines suffering a greater relative 
decline, but finance houses remained 
strong. Anglo-American Corporation 
rose. 3s. Id. to 138s. 13d. and General 
Mining Is. 10}d. to 93s. 14d. Tin pro- 
ducers weakened on the reduction in 
dividends announced by Ampat and 
Siamese Tin. 




















1958  Indicator* Yield % 1958 1957 
a 
April 30 183-6 6-51 High Low High Low 
May 7 181-3 OY 

a 182-4 | 6-64 

» 21, 184-4 6-57 186-8 166-1 225-0 171-2 

at an 183-6 6-63 (Apr. 16) (Feb. 26) (July 10) | (Nov. 6) 
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EE 


1958 Ord. Ord. | Fixed 21% Bargains 


| : Consols 1958 1957 
Indext Yield | int. Yield Marked 
% r &% 


High High 
May 21 168-6 6:80 | 90-00 5-00 | 8176 s 8 
» 22 169-4) 6-76 | 90-25 | 4-99 | 8196 |(,172°4 | 207-6 
” 23 169-5 | 6-76 | 90-28 ' 4-99 | 7'932 (Apr. 16) (July 9) 
” 27 169-0 6-78 90-26 4-99 | 7932 Low Lew 
«28 (168-7 6-80 90-30 4-99 | 6682 154-4. s«159-0 
(Feb. 25) (Nov. 5 
Bases :—* 1953100. + July 1, 1935-100. + 1928— 100. 





































Prices, 


High 





BRITISH FUNDS 
AND 
7 GUARANTEED 
Low STOCKS | 1958 | 
964 |War Loan 3%... 1955-59, 9748 
903 (Funding 24%... .1956-61 
99! (Conversion 4%, ...1957-58/99/19 
99% | .,  asst’d 43% 19631 99) 
97} | ie asst’d 53% 1974 
96 {$ Conversion 2% .. . 1958-59 
93% Exchequer 2%...... 1960 
95% Exchequer Dea ia eee 1960 
95% ‘Conversion 44% ... . 1962 
83% (Savings Bds. 3% - 1955-65 
77$ Funding 3%... 1959-69 
863 Funding 4%..... 1960-90 
15 Savings Bds. 3% . 1960-70 
883 Exchequer 3%: . . 1962-63} 
843 Exchequer 24% . . 1963-64 
78% Savings Bds. 23% 1964-67) 
69% Savings Bds. 3% . 1965-75) 
99$ Exchequer 53%... .. 1966} 
783 Funding 3%... .. 1966-68 
91} (Victory 4%...... 1920-76 
81% (Conversion > oe 1969| 
714 Treasury 33% ...1977-80 
70$ Treasury 34% ...1979-81 
983 Funding 5$%....1982-84 
60 Redemption 3%. . 1986-96, 
64% Funding 34% .. 1999-2004) 
69% Consols 4% after Feb. 1957] 
634 War Loan 34% after 1952! 
62 Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961 
543 «Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966) 
46? Consols Beets e eek a s. 
46$ Treas. 24% after Apr. 1975 
90$ Br. Electric 43% .1967-69 
72% ‘Br. Electric 3% | . 1968-73 
683 Br. Electric 3% . - 1974-77 
823 Br. Electric 44% .1974-79 
72% Br. Electric 33% .1976-79 
825 Br.Gas4%... 2). 1969-72 
79} (Br. Gas 34%... .. 1969-71 
60%; Br. Gas 3%0 77 "" 1990-95 
724 Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 
79} Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 
& \Br. Transport 3% 1978-88) 





Prices, 1958 


High 


29/- 
44/- 
30/- 
41/6 
47/9 
63/9 
35/- 
50/3 


38 /- 
132/6 


101/3 
168/9 


35/3 


23/14 


41/3 
86/- 





Low 


oR /~ 
39/9 
27/6 
35/6 
41/3 
57/6 
29/6 
40/9 


33/3 


113/9 


86/3 


154/- 


31/- 


19/74 


37/- 
15/6 


9/- 
6/74 


31/9 


* Ex dividend. 
(6) Final dividend. 





Agric. Mortgage 5% 
Australia 34% 


DOMINION, 


CORPORATION AND 
FOREIGN BONDS 


Birmingham i. 
East Africa 53% 





apan 5% (Enfaced) 


Last Two ORDINARY 


Dividends 


(a) (6) (c) STOCKS 

% % Banks & Discount 
4a 5 bBk. Ldn. & S. An 
6a 6 b Barclays Bank 
4 b 4 a Barclays D.C.O. ‘ 
Tha 746 Chartered Bank... _¢ 
63a 646 Lloyds Bank 
9a 9 b Midland Bank 


5a 5 bNat. Discount ‘B’ sia 
64a 615 Union Discount. . | . 
INSURANCE 
15 a 212b Commercial Union 5/- 
| 40a 60b Legal & General . .5/ 
| 20 a +50 b Pearl / 
$132$c #1474c Prudential ‘A’ cee 
BREWERIES, ETc. 


10a 36 bBass 


183c Tic Distillers........ 7 6 8 


15 6 10 aGuinness 


8a 17 6Whitbread ‘A’ £1 
Motors & AIRCRAFT 

Sha 640 Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 
124c 4 a British Motor 


3a 6 6 Ford Motor 


5a) 15 6} Rolls-Royce 






LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


Two Price, | Price, 
Dividends ORDINARY May 21,|May 28, 
1958 
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60 6 Anglo-American 
4| t10 Cons. Tea & Lands.{1 
1245'Cons. Zine Corp. ...£1 
4; 120 6\De Beers Def. Reg. 5/-| 
| 40 a/Free State Geduld .5/-| 
30 c London Tin ...... 4/-| 
50 6 President Brand . .5/-| 
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Alumin’m Ltd. 
Am. Smelting. 
Amer. Tel. ... 


— 


3a 7 6 Hawker Siddeley. . . 
12$c| 124c Leyland Motors... .f 


~ 


Chrysler Cpn.. 46} 
Crown Zeller, . 





¥ Tax free. t Assumed ave 


approx. 9} years. 
(c) Year’s dividend 


'O earliest date. 


(f) Flat yield, 
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rm STOCKS 


i | 


%_ \STEEL & ENGINEERING: 


Mines, Etc. 


1ja Rho. Selection Tst. 5/- 


25 a|Rhokana Corp. ....f1 
3746 United Sua Betong.{1| 
60 a|Western Holdings .5/-| 


May May 
21 28 


DuPontdeNm. 175* 1763 N.Y. Central . 
& Sears Roebuck 


Ford Motors... 39 392 
Gen. Elect... 58i 59! IShell Oil 

ren. Motors . . 37% | 383 jotd. Oil of N.J. 
r00dyear .... 73? 564 iTri-Conti’tal, . 
rulf Oil. . 2... 112 1133 Union Carbide 


Int. Bus. M...349 347 jU.S. Steel... . 
Int'l. Nickel. . 74% | 753 ‘West’house E. 
Int'l. Paper... 951+* 96? Woolworth 
§ Less tax at 8s. 6d. in £. |Ex capitalisation, 

(4) On 30%. (?) On 15% 


O- 


| 
636 Babcock & Wilcox.{1| 48/- | 
6 6 Dorman Long ..... £1) 22/6 | 
10 bGuest Keen N’ fold. /1| 53/-* | 
14 bA'fred Herbert ... £1) 33/3 | 
4 aMetal Box ........ £1, 49/9 | 
8 bStewarts & Lloyds.#1) 21/44 
13 bSwan Hunter... . .. £1; 55/6 | 
746 United Steel... || £1 18/6 
746 Vickers........... 1) 30/6 
ELECTRICAL 
24a Assoc. Elec. Inds.. -£1) 48/3 
835 Br. Ins. Callenders.{1) 42/9* 
64a Decca Record ... -4/-| 25/3 
15 c Elect. & Mus. Inds.10/-| 34/4 
10 6 English Electric . . -£1: 52/3 
34a General Electric . | -£1) 30/3 
TEXTILES 
3 5 Bradford Dyers... -£1) 12/10} 
645 Coats, J.& P. 8! £1 20/74 
3 aCourtaulds......_- 1 20/- 
1236 Lancashire Cotton. £1) 33/3 
2$a Patons & Baldwins.£1 31/10} 
SHops & Stores — | 
12 b Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| 21 /10$ 
73a Debenhams ..... 10/-| 38/3 
15 aGt. Universal ‘A’. -5/-| 42/103 
2236 Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 42/9 
20 6 United Drapery. ..5/-| 24/9* 
2635 Woolworth......_ 5/-| 38/9 
SHIPPING 
1346 Brit. &Com’wealth10/-| 30 6 
8 d'\Cunard........... £1 16/6 
10%c Furness Withy.... . £1) 29/9 
8 bP. & O. Deferred. | 7f1 27/3 
MISCELLANEOUS | 
18 a Allied Bakeries ‘A’ 5 - 32/6 
6 6 Assoc. Port. Cem.. -£1) 35/6 
9 b Beecham Group. ..5/- 17/3\) 
8 b Bowater Paper ... -£1, 30/- 
8 6 Br. Aluminium .. | £1) 37/6 
1636 Br. Amer. Tob, . -10/- 45/6 
Tha B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/-| 24/~ 
6 bBr. Oxygen ..... £1) 34/- | 
116 Dunlop Rubber. .107-| 17/3* 
8 bImp. Chemical... . £1\ 43/9 
1145 Imp. Tobacco .. ||| 1) 43/9 
23a J. Lucas (Inds.)... £1) 33/3 
835 Monsanto Chem.. -5/-| 15/9 
> ORanks....:..... 10/-| 13/108 
9 6A. E. Reed..! 7°". £1) 33/6 
224c Sears Holdings ‘A’ 5/-| 12 ‘13 
44a Tate & IW so cise 53/9* 
7a Tube Investments. -£1 53/6* 
5 a Turner & Newall. . -£1, 63/6 
1146 Unilever Ltd... .. °° 1 73/74 
4 a United Dominions. £1) 94/6 | 
410 6 United Molasses .10/- 27/-* 
Or 
110 4 British Petroleum. -£1102/6 100 /T4 
t7,6,Burmah ........_- £1, 71/3* 
17$6 Royal Dutch... .20 fi. £16§ | £ 
T135Z5Shell .............. 1143/14 14 
; Ultramar ....... /-| 7 


23/3 


44/-* | 43/9 


96/3 


81/103 81/3 
T/ 


3 
52/3 
15/3 

243 
49/- 
92/6 


New York Closing Prices ¢ 


(@) Luteciat aivicend. 
(!) To latest date. 





GAOWNIAIL 


7 
8 
4 
4 


0/- | 69/6 
.10/-/135/- 138/1} 





Yield, 
May 28 
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STATISTICS 





Imports are valued cif: 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 


World Trade ..... tina aa ae 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 

Prices and Wages............... May 10th Western Europe : 
Production and Consumption May 17th Production and Trade...... 
IR os sdatsdscicssiicesctas May 24th British Commonwealth ..... : 
PE, UD dcaccccccccacacae This week Western Europe: 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply 
Industrial Profits ............... April 19th RFR CEE sc cdcsctcesccces << 


UK External Trade 


exports fob. 


Total trade unless otherwise stated. 


This week 
May 17th 


May 24th 
May 10th 















Imports : 
EE «Soak eee eee ase eeuwe eeu 
Food, drink and tobacco 
Te ER re 
Mineral fuels and lubricants 
Manufactures....... 

Experts of UK produce : 
Total 
Manufactures 


Re-exports 


Balance of trade (exports Jess imports): 


VOLUME 

MN oso ascunccuceencnswiveneds 1954 = 1 

BNE Sa seiscsdacctedestesssdesens | i 
BY AREA 
Imports : ‘ats 
Dollar S6€G-—-COtEl . o.oo c ck cacacccsees £ million 

ae ddaenéehas cbs “ 
‘i RQDGGE 6 cicccdecceves 9s 


Non-sterling OEEC countries 
ge ee er ree ~ 
Exports : | 
oe | ere err errr 
es USA 
os Canada 
Non-sterling OEEC countries 


Sterling area 


Balance of trade (exports Jess imports) : 
| RS Peres 


Non-sterling OEEC countries 
Sterling area 


oe IN SELECTED COMMODITIES 


Seem eee eee ere eee eee eee eee 


RaW COMMON ix cveneaouncaacoes 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (*)- + 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (*) . 





mn. Ib. 
7000 tons 





Soft) we Wc cA w eras aue waeweenee ewan 000 stds. 

Woodp ON nt cke cds wevincatecenes °000 tons 

CeUe POEGMANED <6 06 <05accwews'ceics mn. galls. 
Exports of UK produce : 

Coal, including bunkers ............ 000 tons 
Wover n piece -goods—cotton eweeduee imn.sq. yds 
: wool (2) ..... | "OOO sq. 

” “ki yee 
Passenger cars and chassis.......... number 
Commercial vehicles and chassis..... ” 
Agricultural tractors........seeeee 9 
Machinery—electrical............0. £7000 
other 


Chemicals, clements and compounds. 


(?) Retained imports. 





323-6 
120-1 
93-7 
34-0 
14-7 


242-1 
199-0 
9-9 

— 71-6 


8,965 


32,545 
11,656 


Monthly averages 


1955 | 1956 | 1957 


8,720 | 


5,158 
34,687 


4,422 | 





(2) Excluding fents from January, 1956. 


Feb. 


323-8 33976 








320-8 361-8 | 349-7 325-1 288-2 321-0 
120-7 124-7 125-9 140-3 125-7 118-1 111-0 124-4 
91-9 97-4 86-6 98-8 97-0 87-8 710-8 82-6 
34-5 38-9 36-6 44-8 47-1 37-0 33-8 34-2 
75-5 11-4 10-4 16-8 79-1 80-1 71:7 78-9 
264-3 277-1 278-2 297-1 272-2 277-8 265-4 278-1 
218-3 229-5 231-8 247-4 226-9 233-9 222-1 234-5 
12-2 11-1 10-9 16-4 8-6 12-6 12-0 16-1 
— 47-3| — 51-4] — 31-7] — 48-4 | — 68:9] — 34:8| — 10-9 | — 26-7 

| 
111 115 118% ia | 114 119 106 114 
114 116 > _ 118 116 111 113 

| 
71-0 80-4 83-8 85-7 87-8 67-1 61-3 | 62-5 
34-0 40-2 41-5 46-4 41-3 33-6 97-5} 29-7 
29-0 26-17 23-3 24-4 23-6 22-0 20-9} 21-3 
79-6 80-8 13-6 78-2 73-7 85-2 73-4 | 79-8 
126°5 129-3 118-8 154-3 139-5 123-4 109-9 | 128-9 
45-2 47-8 41-9 46-9 52-3 41-2 45-6} 49-3 
21-6 21-5 20-7 23-2; 20-5 20-4 24-5| 24-6 
15-2 16-7 11-6 14-4 24-8 ll-1 12-8 16-6 
5-1 78-2 83-6 94-5 16-2 12-4 14:1 80-2 
122-4 127-2 130-8 131-3} (120-0 140-1 124-8 | 131-2 
— 25-8| — 32-6] — 41-9] — 38-8 | — 35-5] — 25-9] — 15-7 | — 13-2 
— 45/— 2-6]+4 10-0] + 16-3) + 2-5} — 12-8| + 0-7| + 0-4 
— 41] = 2-1] +4 12-0] — 23-0) — 19-5] 4 16-7| + 14:9/ 4+ 2-3 
398-4 377-6 404-0} 418-9} 324-0 413-1 369-5 322-6 
72-4 14-2 63-2 106- 14-7 70-4 68-1 87-1 
194-3 235-6 231-2 222-0 289-5 210-8 246-5 234-3 
27-0 30-7 45-1 35-8 27-2 29-3 27-8 | 24-5 
53-2 51-6 45-8 68-6 62-0 57-4 45-4 | 67-9 
18-2 22-7 19-0 8-7 21-5 32-2 17-6 14-1 
104-8 120-0 53-1 59-6 64-8 80-1 52-1 39-7 
183-3 178-2 146-6 141-2 143-1 189-3 154-4 139-6 
618 605 465 595 647 673 645 | 651 
836 686 196 709 654 487 453 371 
40 38 41 42 38 40 36 | 40 
9,107 9,028 9,207 | 10,160 9,111 9,578 | 8,917] 10.001 
27,986 | 35,522} 28,400} 35,925 | 34,621] 45,762| 42,097] 44,475 
10,506 | 10,214 9.950! 10,698} 10,053} 13,564] 10,913} 11,427 
7,482 | 9,414 8,254 8,568 8,880 8,327 8,569 9.911 
5,314} 5,602 5,613 6,010 5,009 5,877 5,797 6,221 
38,657 | 42,211} 42,272 | 44,997 | 41,228] 43,792 | 42,138 | 46,107 
4.948 | 5,219 5,450 5,861 | 5,322 5,047 5,121 5,281 


(*) Average for first quarter. 


(*) Average for second quarter. 







~ 
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6,812 


38,586 
8,873 
10,484 


6,140 
44,991 
4,870 
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Production and Trade in Western Europe 




























































































































































| | | | } 
| Austria | Belgium | Denmark| France wees. Greece ireland italy | — Norway Sweden | Turkey 
| | | :, For 1 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION (') (1953 = 100) *abow 
i eG ite einai eatmniaraesiammmmeaatte runas) 
| 
16 699 
ED kkssasncaee ockeneeee 54 87 82 79 a 52 70 62 70 70 90 69 an 
SCE iC dda cued anemnden 138 122 111 133 139 134 102 128 124 122 - 114 128 oer 
DUT ib Sncce seus aivnnwees 146 123 115 145 147 145 102 138 126 126 118 ei There v 
| leaving 
BT, MOORE neck cneseese 160 126 118 150 154 157 146 133 134 125 aa {10,435 
SS 156 125 118 159 162 159 109 140 128 135 124 as 
ee 142 121 111 163 151 155 138 116 119 124 jae 
RU, SOME cio sic ciceissve'es 140 118 117 155 144 155 se 139 | 121 123 123 on 
Se IED 6 iss sco to xia ee es si re es 145 ss ee ae 113 135 _ c 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE (’) 
mn. mn, | mn, *000 mn. | mn. | mn. | mn 7000 mn. mn, | mn. mn. | mn, Ord. | 
Monthly averages or schillings| francs | kroner francs | D. marks drachmas*| £ lire guilders | kroner | kroner lira Income T 
calendar months —_—_— _——— a : ee : = ——— — a. bh 
IMPORTS (c.i.f.) Stamps 
. : : Bini aid Pe coke} ee oe i ne Profits Ti 
BONS is web se Seascnceves ew 243 7,249 | 285 56-08 264 5) 1524 11°36 70-36) 414 | 310 | 413 64-2 aor te 
TE Ss tbiteeuwekekv ssa nese 2,110 13,635 755 162-12 2,315 1,159 | 15-20 | 165-34 | 1,180 |} 721 953 | 95-1 Duties 
EM chuldsancustsusouwesen 2,445 14,263 782 187-16 2,624 1,312} 15-40 188-88 1,300 | 758 1,044 | 92:7 
| Total Inl. 
oo re 2,585 14,658 825 166-42 2,885 1,183 15-88 | 191-55 1,335 672 1,096 | 97-8 
ee 2,479 13,840 815 175-78 2,753 1,372 17-10 | 174-92 1,226 774 1,062 111-6 — 
SS 2,631 13,994 | 762 210-11 2,747 1,435 15-30 | 205-86 | 1,132 | 757 980 | 90:3 ao 
ee 2,339 13,312 | 887 | 216-02 2,692 |. 1,389 14-81 160-88 | 1,179 | 738 | 1,225 | 81-8 Total Cu: 
| 2,153 12,203 | oes 194-05 2,388 | ns cae 162-87 | 1,090 | 720 955 | 60-0 Excise 
= Soaressoremeres eres ans pares : a : — 2 ms ——— : = — = =—3 Motor Du 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) PO (Net | 
| ( | | Sveatcas 
Pr eskingenconwansnmtied 165 6,171 | 228 | 36-18 1515 394 4-11 47-99 | 226 | 172 332) 45-9 ae 
EMD ec dcaiediecanctnnwrtw ss 1,840 | 13,177 | 640 132-45 2,571 475 9-01 111-74 906 460 839 | 71-2 
EEE pik erunes ats chee seeen 2,120 | 13,234 | 676 155-86 2,996 549 10-94 132-30 981 489 925 80:6 Total. . . 
LU A lc. 2,256 | 14,003 731 168-50 3,260 873 10-74 150-40 1,139 | 584 994 48-3 BB 
a 2,098 13,132 | 748 170-91 3,183 1,032 11-35 131-46 1,075 436 957 98-2 vba 
es 2,251 12,787 | 743 194-96 3,265 1,102 9-96 134-47 960 518 912 127-2 land E: 
5006, SADUMNG occ ciiiincs cine 1,727 14,167 | 690 174-48 2,598 575 9-97 122-87 998 482 916 103-2 Other Co 
GI asin sisi mine nue | 1,876 | 12,453 ‘ee 173-84 2,953 sn pia 124-87 914 | 411 748 82-8 Supply Se 
: . : . = toa. 
BALANCE Suking F 
-—— 7 a - ae aa l aie eo a 
SOO Scentawcntacenacneeen — 78| — 1,078 | — 57}; —19:90; — 113} — 113 | — 7:25) —22-37;| — 188; — 138] — 81]| — 18:3 “A 
TOD sigs saan ss kaesceeens | — 270} — 458 | — 115} —29-67| + 256) — 684] — 6-19 | —53-60| — 274! — 261) 114 | — 23-9 fone 
BEE i065 se sdsssenwweeees | — 325; — 1,029 po 106 | —31:30 | + 372) — 763 | — 4:46 | —56-58/ — 319) — 269; — 119] — 12-1 “ Below-1 
sais 
Uy Oe re | — 329|— 655 — 94) + 2:08) + 375] — 310] — 5-:14| —41-:15; — 194; — 88] — 102) — 49-5 = 
5 MNOUCIRDOT . 5 cos sdsase — 381; — 708; — 67) — 4-87) + 430] — 340} — 5-75 | —43-46} — 151; — 338) — 105] — 13-4 Total Sury 
5p -spocemiber... ..... 6.00 — 380) —1,207| — 19} —15-:15| + 518} — 333 | — 5-34 | —71-:39 | — 172; — 239} — 68] + 36-9 Na R 
ee — 612} + 855}; — 197) —41-54| — 94) — 814) — 4-84 | —38-01; — 181) — 256} — 309] + 21-4 “Tax Re 
RBI oss wie. Se xt — 277; + 250 ; | —20°21) + 565 oes pia | —38:00 |} — 176) — 309| — 207] + 22:8 Savings 
} | | } | Defenc 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (?) 1953 = 100) in 
IMPORTS 
PED Ls a iiiecli nuk weunne sae 48 86 59 84 bee ae 90 | 57 64 71 85 46 
ROMS ih5 Se Gwin seein eee wines 195 136 128 142 171 156 93 125 153 128 136 ee 
BT osteo Ceuiosisdicaeses 223 139 131 148 192 174 89 137 162 128 144 ool 
NST, COCR ow ieee cecsce 238 136 130 215 157 92 133 169 120 wae Date | 
ee 232 125 136 124 206 182 99 138 158 128 148 a 
»» December............ 245 136 152 209 186 90 170 147 130 = 
2958, JanUary .........000 220 me a 159 | 205 188 , ee 153 125 | se pee _—_ 
OW ERMOTR 6 cana salen od | 203 | ies m4 185 ee. - we a 1957 
_ Sane | - J | | | May 25 
EXPORTS "es 
{ ee a ee eee | | = 
DE o dacentixatereunxens 37 | 69 | 48 48)... tas 55 66 34 | 70) 69 | 6 Ma. 
PD ccehessiensnsunsuuwes 160 | 136 | 120 120 165 117 98 147 130 | 133 128 | » 8 
DPS Suv bnscksnsenesnewew 185 133 | 129 132 188 139 117 156 137 | 133 138 | ” 2 
1957, October ............. 197 137 135 204 208 115 187 154 149 ~ a 
» November ........... 187 124 | 140 134 198 254 120 160 150 127 | 141 one 
»» December............ 193 | 125 | 152 206 276 105 167 136 | 138 | soe April 5 
1058, Jantary...........6 000 160 | i ae 134 161 157 wae = 148 | 138 | » 22 
|: seer rae | 164 | a 182 ve a » 19 
| | | i | | | » 26 
———————LS ss SSE 
(*) This covers mining, manufacturing, electricity and manufactured gas with the following exceptions : Denmark excludes mining ; Greece, mining ” % 


and manufactured gas; Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. Germany excludes West Berlin. 
(?) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception of Ireland which covers general trade with exports seasonally adjusted. Belgium includes , 24 
() Binonal” Italy includes Trieste. (*) New drachma introduced May 1, 1954 (1 new drachma=1,000 old drachmas). (#) Thousand million drachma> 

izonal area. 
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irkey EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RFTURNS 
—— For the week ended May 24, 1958, there was an OLLOWING the 1 per cent reduction in 


(£ million) 


“ above-line ”’ receipt (after allowing for Sinking Bank rate on Thursday of last week, 
Funds) of £3,249,000 compared with a deficit Of) the Treasury bill rate fell by 3 per cent 


{15,522,000 in the previous week and a deficit of at Friday’s tender. The fall was rather 
= {1,909,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 






Issue Department* : 



























; Notes in circulation... .. ,953 2,022 03 
128 f) Sr ee ee steeper than had been generally expected. oe ere tae | ee 
There was a net receipt “ below-line ” of £32,915,000, : : > . g dept.. 21-7 28-2 
ue es 3 , : The increase in the market’s bid of Govt. debt and securities* | 1,971-2 } 2,046-2 | 2,046-3 

leaving a total deficit of £37,911,000 compared with on 100 © cont tenecsemed a can in it Cie atin... 0-8 0-8 0-7 
{10,435,000 in 1957-58. - . P } Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
discount rate of 7s. 8d. per cent, tO | Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 30}; 3-0 
a } 
April 1, | April 1, } Week | Week £4 16s. 4d. per Cem ; the average rate of | Banking Department : | 
Esti- }| 1957,"| 1958,’ Jended|ended | discount on the whole allotment fell by | Deposits: 
"000 mate, to | to May | May 1 z ce Public accounts.......... 10-1 11-1 12-9 
é 1958-59 | May 25, | May 24,] 25, | 24, 7s. 52d. to £4 16s. 6d. The market suc Bankers................. | 204-4 | 224-6 | 209-9 
— 1957 || 1958 | 1957 | 1958 ceeded in raising its allotment rate on Dees cnccacnens ¥ 15-3 70-3 71-6 
bids at the common price to 61 per cent, | . Total nese occn | SSE eel ave 
. | compared with 44 and 20 per cent at the Government ............. 224-1 | 246-4 | 246-1 
: : Discounts and advances. . 40-5 27-6 28-7 
. nue | ; 
ies am i code 2312,500} 192,130; 215,928] 23,316! 25,942 _ preceding tenders. Total opplice Other.......... seeeeees 19-1 19-4 | (18-8 
naman 163,000] 18.000! 17,800] 2,000 1.500| tions dropped by nearly £10 million to Total ................--- | 283-7 | 293-4] 293-6 
> Death Duties..... 163,500] 24,500, 24,900] 4,000 3,600 £412 million, while the allotment was up Banking department reserve. 24-1 30-6 | 18-8 
Stamps........-. | 56,250] 9,000 7,700] 1,000 800 cant — o, o, % 
eee ss Profits Tax, EPT & | by £10 million, to £260 million. PN idsedccdanes 8-3 10-0 6-3 
64-2 ee | ae en, ee Credit conditions in Lombard Street — — ——— a 
the < . : rovernment debt is {£11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
7 Duties ......... eee 50 on oo after the Bank cs were as a the Fiduciary issue increased to £2,050 million from £2,000 million 
——_—_;——-— —— March 26, 1958. 
Total Inland Rev.. 2970,250] 265,680 295,428] 33,816 34,842 cue an ee a 4 7 nee 
97-8 nee escie areal toner oaaae 
Customs ........- 1256,940] 185,711 201,739] 24,149 26,088 
= Re... csccas 2615) 157065 167/490| 15.120 17.420| take a small amount at the new Bank TREASURY BILLS 





rate, despite moderate special purchases, 
60.9 — nse 280 342,776 369,229] 39,269 43,508} @2d on Tuesday, when owing to the 

ene Whitsun holiday two days’ repayments ae 
fell due, very small further borrowing | Tender taal 
PO (Net Receipts). | 2,000} 14,100, 11,800] 4,800 4,350| from the Bank was necessary. On the Offered “Mr 
Broadcast Licences 34,000 1,800 2,000 és we following day market supplies of credit 









Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 





= Motor Duties ..... 104,000 9,955} 9,953 preeneente Allotted 
Rate of at Max. 
Allotment Rate* 













Allotted 

























































































Sundry Loans .... 30,000 2,195 Raeen sce “aa 7 
71 Miscellaneous... .. 110,000] 45,739 10,471} 447 70} Were just adequate, and the banks were 1957 | . 
. - - — $$ —_$_e—__—. —__—. . Lm May ; | 220- } 72. 20- 7 > ' 
80-6 on 5439,500| 692,223 701,214|78,332 82,771 substantial buyers of August maturities, |May 24 220-0 | 378-9 | 220-0 78 2-85 | 37 
$< $$} —__—__j——— mainly at 4% per cent and also at 432 per 1958 
; Ord. Expenditure | ~ : . 21) 220-0 11- . -52 | 
if Debt Interest... 695,000] 105,547, 107,992] 4,210 5,455| Cent. Last week rates on commercial | Feb 2) mee | ae | eee lt eae = 
197.3 Payments to N. Ire- ‘ : bills were reduced in line with the fall in - 
: land Exchequer. 73,000 ,880 7,788] 2,67 én ; ° : : . : 240- pa . 
103-2 Other Cons. Funds! 10,000 978 845) "170 “iz7| the Treasury bill rate ; bank bills are now | Mar. ah geal sea | cee oa a 
82-8 Supply Services... 4259,584] 574,997 | 572,721] 72,980 73,570} quoted at 418-5 per cent, and three ” 21) 260-0 | 399-2 | 260-0 | 111 1-52 | 52 
an 2 ———__j_—__. — > s 1 ‘ 6 , 2 60- . } 5 
sone: WOMB... ssuses. 5037,584| 691,402 689,346| 80,031 79,202| Months’ fine trade bills at 6-6} per cent. ee ere ere | ee eee er ee 
ne April 3 260-0 401-9 | 260-0 | 108 6-30 61 
Sinking Funds.... | 38,0001 __3,758| _3,8151_—-210__—2320 LONDON MONEY RATES . 11 260-0 | 422-0 260-0 | 106 6-19 | 59 
» 18 240-0 , 406-3 | 240-0 | 104 0-93 | 49 
= i | » 25. 250-0 | 426-8 | 250-0 | 103 6-97 
- aa “Above-line” Surplus or ae he a - Bank rate (from 6% % Discount rates % | ne 
12-1 Deficit 12,938, 8,054] 1,909 3,249) 22/5/58)......... 54 Bank bills: 60 days. 44-5 |May 2 220-0 | 433-5 220-0 | 101 1-93 | 46 
= “Below-line ” Net Expendi-] Cr. Cr. |Cr. Deposit rates (max.) Smonths 443-5 » 9, 250-0 | 447-6 | 250-0 103 10-81 | 20 
MOD a axg Cntcaene neues 2,503; 45,965] 30,906 32,915 MOS sax sectas 34 4months 43-5 » 16 |. 250-0 | 422-1 | 250-0 103 11-49 44 
— 49-5 — | — + + Discount houses.. 34 6months 44%-5 » 23. 260-0 | 412-2 | 260-0 96 5-96 61 
— 13-4 Total Surplus or Deficit...... 10,435 37,911 | 28,997 36,164 M 5 : 
+ 36-9 et D: 33-4 Fine trade bills : , 
91-4 Ne Receipts from : spies ibaa i-4§ 3months 6-63 *On May 23rd tenders for 91 day bills at £98 15s. 1lld. 
. Tax Reserve Certificates. . 9,185 | Treas. bills 2months 44} 4months 6-6} | secured 61 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
+ 22°8 Savings Certificates....... — 400 600 Smonths 4% 6months 6}-6} | The offer this week was for £260 mn. 
Defence Bonds........... — 4,242 | 96 633 
—> Premium Savings Bonds..} 4,700| 8,750] 600 890 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
| Oficial Market Rates : Spot 
FLOATING DEBT Rates — es 
46 (£ million) | May 28 May 21 | May 22 May 23. | May 24 May 27 | May 28 
Treasury Bills Ways and Means . | | a } 
asury Bills Advances United States $...|  2-78-2-82 2-81 4-2-8143) 2-81§-2-81} (2-814 -2-81}} 2-81 -2-81}}, 2-81§-2-81} .2-81,-2-818 
\_ is stows / Total | Canadian$...... 2 2-724-2-728 | 2-72-2-72k | 2-72h-2-724 | 2-72-2-724 2-7148-2-7143'2-714-2-71 
a Date | : Floating | French Fr........| 1167 - 18-1184-82 11804-11803 | 1179%-1180§ | 11793-1179 | 1180-1180} , 1179-11794 | 11783-1179} 
oo Tender Tap Public | Bank of | Debt eo 12-15-12: 33 fef12-233-12-24 |12-233-12-24 |12-233-12- 233 12-23}-12-233! 12-23-12-23}'12-23}-12-232 
_ Depts. | England Belgian Fr. ...... 138 -95- 139-47}- 139-45 139-424 139-42} 139-373 139-424- 
- 141-05 139-524 139-50 139-47} 139-473 139-424 139-474 
ee a a a a oe = | Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 }10-604-10-603 10-604—10- 60% 10-59{-10-60§ 10-60-10-60} 10-598-10- 59; 10-598-10- 59% 
o 1957 W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .|11-67 #y—11- 844§]11-718-11-713 11-71-11-714 11-703-11-71 11-703-11-71 11-70}-11-704 11-703-11- 708 
ell May 25 | 2,880-0 | 1,260-0 } 270-7 iia 4,410-7 | Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 , 80-00-80-15 
| Italian Lire ......| 1736§-1762% | 17463-17474 | 1746-17464 | 17453-1746 | 17453-1746 | 17454-1746 | 17453-1746 
1958 Swedish Kr....... | 14-37§-14-593 ]14-472-14-47] 14-47}-14-473 14-473-14-473 14-472-14-478 14-463-14- 462 14-468-14- 463 
——_— Feb, 22 3,080-0 | 1,463-7 | 183-4 aie 4,727-1 | Danish Kr........ 19-19}-19-48} ]19- 3523-19-35} 19-35}-19-35} 19-34}-19-35 19-343-19-35 19-34-19-344 19-341-19- 34% 
55 Mar, ome Norwegian Kr. weet 19-85-20-15 20-01--20-01}4, 20-01-20-01} 20-01-20-01} 20-01-20-01} 20-00j-20-014 20-007 20-014 
Mar. 3,040- 0: = 4,787-5 
» 8) 3,050-0 1487-6 219-7 we | 4,757-3 Gne Month Forward Rates 
» 15) 3,060-0 | 1,529-9 225-6 4,815-5 | United States $................ | #-Re. pm | §-}c. pm 4-Hhe. pm %-the. pm £—3c. pm {-3c. pm 
» 22 3,080-0 | 1,510-3 248-8 : Gere PEMA Ec cnccteuscccecencwad fs-iec. pm t-i%*c. pm fe-1¢¢-. pm fe-%e¢- pm &-®e. pm f-&C. pm 
__———Y | PUNE deeeeGe<eaeaceudanaes T-12dis | 12-17dis | 12-17dis | 12-17 dis 10-20 dis 10-20 dis 
( » 31 4,571-2 277-1 at PP rcv deekinvectuccedeanuns 4-3h4c. pm | 3}-3ic. pm | 3}-3hc. pm 3}-3}c. pm 33-34c. pm 3}-3}c. pm 
L aso April = A—____— | Belgian Fr heh inGceed ues kewes }-4 pin | 4 pm | te-% pm | f-% pm ics- i pm fx- i pm 
Pril 5 | 3,120-0 | 1,499-4 239°6 | pone on eae errs 2}-2c.pm | 2-lic. pm 2-l4c. pm 2-ljc. pm | 2-l4c. pm 2j-1?c. pm 
» 12) 3,120-0 | 1492-7 259-4 oes | AIO Pr vaceneicccccacacadd 2}—2pf. pm 23-2pf. pm | 24-lipf. pm | 2}-ljpf.pm  2}-ljpf. pm | 23-lipf. pm 
» 19) 3,120-0 | 1580-5 252-0 | wie Bo Se eee errr 5-4 pm 5-4 pm 44-33 pm 41-3) pm 4-3 pm 33-23 pm 
» 26) 3,120-0 1,648-4 205-8 4-0 CES fT EE on hacdecececcccnewsee’ 23-2}6 pm 23-26 pm 2}-2}6 pm 23-246 pm 23-246 pm 3-246 pm 
— M | PT EG Gsspavuckaeckecetadeed 3-26 pm 3-26 pm 3-206 pm 3-26 pm 3-20 pm 3-26 pm 
mining = > vee a? 217-9 | 1:5 4979-6 | Norwegian Ee... .ccccccctcccccccs 26 pm-par | 26pm-par | 26 pm-par 26 pm-—par 26 pm-—par 26 pm—par 
= ” 3,150: 561-3 | 215-3 | 2-3 | 4,928-9 ; ixi 
a ” 17 £,170-0 1,552-8 234-9 | 0:3 4,958-0 Gold Price at Fixing 
unas » 24) 5,200-0 | 1510-3 | 202-6 = | 4,912-9 | Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 249/44 | 249/565 | 249/45 | a 249/5} 249/53 
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LET CANADA’S FIRST BANK ACT AS YOUR 


CUIDE TO 
CANADA 
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You are invited to make use of the Bank of Montreal’s 
facilities and knowledge of Canadian industry and 
people if you are contemplating entering the Can- 
adian market. 

The Bank with over 725 branches spread throughout 
Canada can assist you in every phase of your 


expansion. : 
ae 3,000,000 square miles — about the 


size of Europe or the U.S.A. — widespread GY 
industrial development — a rapidly 
increasing population — a continent which offers 
undoubted scope and opportunities to British enterprise. __ 
The National Bank of Australasia with over 850 Australian 
branches and offices is able to provide a full and efficient 
. banking service, including undertaking 
B ANK OF MONTREAL industrial surveys, arranging business introductions 
and providing information on any aspect of Australian affairs. 
If you are interested in Australian opportunities contact 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. LTD. 
100 Years 1858-1958 


(incorporated in Victoria.) Over 850 branches and offices throughout Australia. 
ssets exceed £320 million. 


Head Office ; 271-279 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE 
LONDON Orrfice: 6-8, TOKENHOUSE YARD E.C.2 


Your best introduction to Australia 





Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 
Main London Office: 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., E.C.2. 
West End Office: 9 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W:1 

"Head Offices MONTREAL 
Resources Exceed $2,800,000,000 



















EVERYDAY LIABILITIES... ti 


ee aaa Nh 
BANKING 


For a very moderate premium you can be protected eyes 
against any such claims which might be brought ' 


against you by members of the public... ra FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
Write today | FACILITIES 


for full particulars of 





Your umbrella: your dog: your golf ball: your 
son’s airgun or cycle—could involve you in a heavy 
claim for damages. ia ps 




















THE “ROYAL’S”’ 
PERSONAL LIABILITY POLICY 


, 
eb dV 
INSURANCE y 
\, COMPANY, 


LIMITED 
Y 








Head Offices: 


1 North John Street, 24/28 Lombard Street, 
Liverpool 2. London, E.C.3. 








THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LTDb. 


LONDON BRANCH: 7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo. BRANCHES: 155 throughout Japan. 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 120, Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
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THE 
UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India, Liability of Members is Limited) 


Head Office: 
2 INDIA EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 


London Office: 
12, NICHOLAS LANE, E.C.4. 


G. D. BIRLA, Chairman 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,009,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.40,009,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - Rs.20,009,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - - Rs.13,400,000 


With Branches at the leading centres of Industry 
and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma 
and Hongkong, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with the East 
or intending to open connections there. 


S. T. SADASIVAN, General Manager 
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“Who'd pay the bills for... 
my widow?” 


“Since I can’t be certain of living to a ripe old age, how can 


Invest in NO RWE ST rion i aaa happens, my wife and children will 
-and savewith on 
| 
| 















Generous interest rates, Seo / did. he sense Mag 


maximum security of capital, 
1 decided it was time I insured my life. And I did. It was as 


without risk of market 
fluctuation, and ease of 

simple as that—so simple that I can’t think why I put it off 
so long. 


withdrawal, are attracting 
large numbers of discerning ; 
investors to NORWEST Luckily—or rather, sensibly—I went to The London 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. Assurance, and really they couldn’t have been more helpful. 
Send for bookiet No. 29 for full details. ] was pretty vague about the whole business, but when they 
’ suggested a Life Policy that not only fits my present position 
but gives me something to build on in the future, also, I knew 
I'd come to the right people. 
I certainly did the right thing when... 


| urcte te 


THE LONDON 
mre ASSURANCE 


Very good people to deal witk 


Head Office: 1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 






Sih zs Ss 


Te 


v To get our useful booklet, “‘How to be Well Assured,” 


ltt | 


ade ML / simply write and ask for it. If you would also like informa- 


= sa eu SECU RITIES a h e tion about Fire or Accident insurance, just say so. 


INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 4 Address your letter to: 
NORWEST HOUSE, NEWGATE ST., CHESTER 
TELEPHONE: CHESTER 27171 (5 LINES) | i PERSONAL ADVICE BUREAU (Room 16) 


QFFICES im LIVERPOOL. PRESTON AND COVENTRY 
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Mercantile Bank 
‘Limited 


For many. years the “Mercantile Bank 
has been intimately associated with the 
principal trading centres of the East 
and can supply to all interested exporters C A L E D O N I A N 
and merchants on-the-spot information 
relative to the state of markets, agency 
representation, financial and currency 
exchange problems. 


Consult the 


For all classes of 


Insurance....... 
HEAD OFFICE: 15. GRACECHURCH ST. LONDON EC3 


West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 
CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIA . PAKISTAN . CEYLON . FEDERATION OF 


HEAD OFFICE: ST. ANDREW SQ., EDINBURGH 
MatayA . BuRMA.. SINGAPORE . HONGKONG ea 
Mauritius . THAILAND . JAPAN LONDON OFFICE: 5, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


Branches and Agencies 
throughout the World 


HENRY 
ANSBACHER 


AND COMPANY 


THE SANWA BANK un. 


Bankers 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
CAPITAL : ¥5,000,000,000 


Complete Banking 
and Trust Services 


117 BISHOPSGATE LONDON’ EC2 


Telephone AVENUE 1030 LONDON BRANCH 


Telegrams: Ansbacher, London Telex : London 28521 oer ae eee aaa oe 
465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A, 
7 REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 
Enquiries relating to Eire should be addressed to NEW YORK: 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y. U.S.A, 
ANSBACHER & Co. Ltp., 85 Merrion Square, Dublin, Eire. TAIPEL: FORMOSA 
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A Home 
for your 
Savings... = = =a 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 


tela -40 ira r 
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monthly savers 
INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


1958 




























eee 


res 
BONUS 
EACH YEAR 






UP TO £25 PER MONTH 
Write for full particulars 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of The Building Societies Association 
223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1I 
Phone: REGent 7282 


Branches throughout the Country 















STEAM IS UP 
IN MODERN CANADA 





Canada’s swift evolution into one of the world’s 
leading industrial nations has moved hand in hand 
with her intensive and successful search for new 
sources of metals, fuels, power and other vital tools of 


civilization. To make the most of the opportunities 
Canada may hold for your own business, you are 


invited to use our facilities. Address your enquiries to 












THE CANADIAN BANK OF [ THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE | 


LONDON OFFICES : 
2 LOMBARD STREET, EC3 48 BERKELEY SQUARE, W1 


HEAD OFFICE: 25 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 


MORE THAN 770 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 
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are your 
pensions 


balanced too? 


Benefit or burden ? 
Great understanding is needed 
to give a scheme balance, 
to apply the right principles 
to given cases. There 
seems to be a growing trend 
towards consulting HS &B.. 


HOBBS SAVILL & BRADEORD 


(PENSIONS) LTD. 





Should we write for information Roger? 


A very sound move 


29/30 St. James's St., London, $.W.1 
Telephone: TRAfalgar 7151 


Lancaster House, Newhall St., Birmingham, 3 
Telephone: Central 4868/9 


uy 
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HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPI) 


H. Albert de Bary & Co.N.W. 


448-454 HERENGRACHT @ AMSTERDAM 


STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 
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ESTABLISHED 1856 
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AT YOUR SERVICE ani 






INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FOR EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS 


You'll find the answer in 
‘THE STANDARD BANK REVIEW’ 










This informative publication— issued monthly — contains 
current facts and figures about economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions throughout South, Central and East Pa 
Africa. de 

A copy of this helpful booklet will gladly be sent to Me 
any who contemplate extending or developing their interests 7 
in Africa. Please address your request to the Secretary. _ 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD a 


HEAD OFFICE 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, EC4 wa 
LONDON WALL BRANCH: 63 LONDON WALL, EC2 res 


WEST END BRANCHES 
9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, WC2 & SUFFOLK HOUSE, 117 PARK LANE, W1 in 


Almost 800 offices throughout South, East and Central Africa 
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CAMMELL LAIRD & COMPANY LIMITED 


1957 A BUSY AND ACTIVE YEAR 


REMARKABLE CHANGE IN TRADING CLIMATE AFFECTS SHIPPING INDUSTRY 


SHIPYARD RECONSTRUCTION PLAN ALTERED TO MEET EXISTING CONDITIONS 


REVIEW OF GROUP’S WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES 


PROFITS MORE DIFFICULT TO EARN AND ORDERS MORE DIFFICULT TO OSTAIN 


MR J. C. MATHER STRIKES A WARNING NOTE 


The ninety-fourth annual general meeting 
of Cammell Laird & Company Limited 
was held on May 28th at Birkenhead, Mr 
J C. Mather, JP (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is the Chairman’s statement 
which had been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1957: 


1957 was a busy year for the Group and 
good progress has been made in all sections, 
in spite of national strikes and other difficul- 
ties. It is pleasant to be able to record a 
substantial increase in the Group net profit 
and I am sure that shareholders will join 
with me in thanking all those who have 
contributed by their loyalty and hard work 
to the satisfactory results disclosed. 


During the year Mr R. W. Johnson was 
appointed Chairman of Cammell Laird & 
Company (Shipbuilders and Engineers) 
Limited while retaining his appointment as 
Managing Director of that Company. He 
has resigned from his position as Managing 
Director of the Parent Company and there- 
fore becomes subject to retirement by rota- 
tion: accordingly he offers himself for 
re-election at the Annual General Meeting. 


Our Joint Secretary, Mr M. Milnes, 
retires on May 3lst after nearly forty-two 
years’ service with the Company. He joined 
the staff. of Cammell Laird & Company 
‘Limited, Cyclops Works, Sheffield, in June, 
1916. In April, 1929, Mr Milnes was 
transferred to Birkenhead to assist the then 
Secretary, Mr J. W. P. Laird, and was 
appointed Registrar of the Company. This 
position he held until he succeeded Mr E. 
Rernard Jones in the Secretaryship of the 
Parent Company in June, 1954. 


I should like to place on record our 
sincere thanks to Mr Milnes for his long 
and devoted service to our affairs and to 
wish him good health and every happinzss 
m his retirement. 

The year 1957 saw a remarkable change 
im the climate of British industry and com- 
merce, especially in the shipping trade upon 
which so much of our business depends 
When the year opened the shipping boom 
which had continued more or less since the 
end of the war appeared to be more vigorous 
than ever. By the end of the year, how- 
ever, we had seen a financial crisis which 
was met by a very high Bank rate and drastic 


Tesiricuons of credit, and we had also seen 
the end of the shipping boom.  Freights 
were falling rapidly, ships were being laid up 


M increasing numbers, and this process has 
Continued since the end of the year. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that while our 


shipbuilding company has an order book 
which includes a wide variety and size of 
vessel and will provide a steady flow of 
work for our yards for some time to come, 
new orders became scarce during the year 
and still remain so. Our steel making sub- 
sidiary, The Patent Shaft & Axletree 
Company, has also been fully occupied 
throughout the year, but here again, while 
the order book for plate remains very good, 
there have been signs of a falling off in 
demand for other products of the company 
such as sheet, sections and bars and these 
signs have become more noticeable since the 
end of the year. 


Although it is impossible to forecast how 
long this process will continue or how far 
it will go, I am not one of those who sub- 
scribe to the theory that the world is facing 
slump conditions. It is clear, however, that 
all sides of the Company’s activities are 
moving into a period when profits will be 
more difficult to earn and orders more 
difficult to obtain. 


ACCOUNTS 
PARENT COMPANY’S BALANCE SHEET 


The increase in Other Trade Investments 
is attributable to a further investment of 
£90,441 which we have made in the Share 
capital of North West Tugs Limited, for 
whom we have built two new tugs during 
the Jast twelve months. 


The advances to our steel-making Sub- 
sidiary Company, The Patent Shaft & 
Axletree Company Limited, have now 
reached the agreed figure of £1,200,000 and 
the difference owing by that Company at 
December 31, 1957, represents Interest and 
Dividend. 


Quoted Securities have been reduced by 
the sale, during the year of £1 million 
(nominal) of Gilt Edged investments, 
realising a profit of £40,787 on the written 
down value of the investments sold, but in 
accordance with our normal practice we have 
again written our Quoted Securities down to 
their market value on the Balance sheet date, 
resulting in a transfer to Provision for 
Depreciation in Market Value of Quoted 
Securities of £107,026. As a result, Capital 
Reserves have been reduced somewhat com- 
pared with last year. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
The Fixed Assets in the Consolidated 


Balance Sheet refiect the progress of the 
Development Schemes in the Companies of 
our Group and we have taken this oppor- 


tunity of showing separately expenditure so 
far incurred upon Shipyard Reconstruction 
and upon the Development Scheme of The 
Patent Shaft and Axletree Company Limited, 


together with particulars of depreciation 
provided, against the respective assets 
concerned. 


On the other side of the account reten- 
tions by Subsidiary Companies amount to 
£831,262 for the year and these additions 
left the Subsidiary Companies with Profit 
and Loss balances unappropriated on 
December 31, 1957, of £989,999. 


Loans and interest accrued thereon consti- 
tute a new item in the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet. The Secured Loans reflect borrow- 
ing by The Patent Shaft & Axletree Com- 
pany Limited from F.C.I. under a debenture; 
the unsecured Loans represent the loan from 
Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage & Wagon 
Company Limited to The Patent Shaft & 
Axletree Company Limited. 


In the case of The Patent Shaft & 
Axletree Company Limited, due to the effect 
of Initial Allowances on the Development 
Scheme, there will be no_ liability, for 
Schedule D Income Tax on January 1, 
1959. A transfer has, however, been made 
to the Taxation Equalisation Reserve 
Account in the books of that Company, 
approximating to the income tax and profits 
tax saved on the 1957 profits, due to Initial 
Allowances on the Development Scheme. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The Group Operating Surplus has in- 
creased by nearly £350,000 compared with 
the previous year, which must be considered 
very satisfactory in view of the difficulties 
encountered in 1957. Dividends from our 
Associated Companies and Trade Invest- 
ments have increased in 1957, but Other 
Investment Income and Interest have been 
reduced, following the realisation of a part 
of our investments to meet capital expendi- 
ture. 

The net profit available for appropriation 
by Cammell Laird & Company Limited 
is £518,767. An Interim Dividend of 4 per 
cent less tax, absorbing £122,475, was paid 
on October 26, 1957, and a Final Dividend 
of 11 per cent less tax, absorbing £336,807 
and leaving £59,485 to be carried forward 
in the books of the Parent Company is now 
recommended. Your Board considers that 
this increase in the dividend is justified by 
the year’s results, but shareholders will, of 
course, realise that the maintenance of this 
rate of dividend must depend on future 
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profits, which, as I have already mentioned, 
are now more difficult to earn. 


CAPITAL COMMITMENTS 


Of the commitments in respect of capital 
expenditure at December 31, 1957, as shown 
in the Notes, £1,250,000 in respect of the 
Parent Company represents subscription for 
a further 1 million “B” Ordinary Shares 
of £1 each in English Steel Corporation 
Limited, at a price of 25s. per £1 share. 
The balance of Group Capital Commitments 
at December 31, 1957, aggregating 
£4,865,128 consists of orders placed under 
the Reconstruction and Development 
Schemes of the Subsidiary Companies. 


CAMMELL LAIRD & CO. (SHIPBUILDERS 
& ENGINEERS) LTD. 


Ship Construction—In common with 
other shipbuilders and engineers this Com- 
pany suffered from the effects of national 
and local strikes during the early part of the 
year. These seriously affected the building 
programme, although by a determined effort 
it was possible to make up some of the time 
lost. 


During the year nine vessels totalling 
92,026 gross tons were launched compared 
with seven ships totalling 77,375 tons in 
1956, and apart from 1950, which included 
the launch of HM Aircraft Carrier Ark 
Royal, it is the highest tonnage figure ever 
recorded by the Company. The vessels 
launched were as follows: s.s. Hemisinus, a 
tanker for Shell Tankers Limited ; s.s, Irish 
Spruce, a cargo vessel for Irish Shipping 
Limited ; HM Submarine Grampus for the 
Royal Navy; s.s. British Fustice, a tanker 
for BP Tanker Company Limited; m.v. 
Rockhampton Star, a refrigerated cargo 
vessel for the Blue Star Line Limited ; s-.s. 
San Gerardo, a tanker for the Eagle Tanker 
Company Limited, Nassau ; s.s. Lucellum, a 
tanker for Messrs H. E. Moss and Com- 
pany’s Tankers Limited; m.v. Nicolaos S. 
Embiricos, a cargo vessel for Messrs S. G. 
Embiricos Limited, as agents of Compania 
Naviera Epsilon S.A., of Panama City ; and 
m.v. Heath Cock, a tug for North West 
Tugs Limited. Seven vessels, including 
three of the ships launched in 1957, were 
completed and delivered to their Owners, 
including HM _ Anti-Submarine Frigate 
Tenby. 


At the close of the year the keel was laid 
of the new 38,000-ton Mail, Passenger and 
Cargo liner Windsor Castle which is being 
built for the Union-Castle Mail Steamship 
Company Limited. 

Engineering—-The Engineering Depart- 
ment again experienced a good year, pro- 
ducing a number of sets of steam turbine 
double-reduction geared machinery; in 
addition, various sets of diesel machinery 
have either been completed or are in course 
of building for the Royal Navy. 


Work proceeded throughout the year on 
the gas turbine installation for the tanker 
Auris. This installation, which is now well 
advanced, includes a reduction gear unit 
incorporating a new design of hydraulic 
reversing coupling of Pametrada design 
which the Company is pioneering. It is 
hoped to run trials of this machinery in the 
near future. 


In the field of research, close collaboration 
is being maintained with Messrs Babcock 
and Wilcox Limited on the development of 
nuclear propulsion for ships, and, as far as 
the more conventional types of marine prime 
mover are concerned, investigation is being 
made into methods of providing improved 
and more economical installations for mer- 
chant and Naval vessels. During the year 
the scope of the Gearing and Vibration 
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Department, which is doing important work 
in diagnosing vibration problems in vessels 
whilst in service, was also extended. 


The main Boiler Shop has again had a 
satisfactory year’s work. 


SHIP REPAIRING 


Reviewing the activities of the Ship Repair 
Department, it is evident that the closure of 
the Suez Canal had an adverse effect on the 
volume of repair work during the first ‘five 
months of the year, so much so that the 
largest dry dock was occupied by vessels 
requiring repairs for only 10 days in the first 
four months of the year, while another of the 
dry docks lay empty from the beginning of 
February until the last week in May. This 
depressing state of affairs was due to the 
postponement of annual overhauls and special 
surveys of tankers whilst the Suez crisis 
prevailed ; and the situation was further 
aggravated by the National strike in the 
industry, as this kept away dry cargo ships 
which might have filled at least part of the 
gap. From the beginning of May work 
accumulated in sufficient volume to keep the 
Department busy to the end of the year. The 
modernisation of HM cruiser Nigeria was 
completed during the year and she was 
handed over to the Indian Navy at the Ship- 
yard on August 29th by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, being received by the High Com- 
missioner for India and renamed Mysore. In 
the course of the year the Department has 
also been engaged on refitting submarines for 
the Royal Navy. The volume of ship repair 
business has greatly diminished in comparison 
with recent years. Our efforts to compete in 
the repair market are restricted by shortage 
of labour in the steel working trades, and we 
have unfortunately had to- turn down on this 
account some available work, including the 
refitting of two vessels destined for the 
German Navy. This was unfortunate, for if 
we had had the necessary steel workers to 
undertake the work, we could have found 
employment for a considerable number of 
other trades. 


GENERAL 


The future programme of new construction 
covers a great variety of ship types. These 
include the prototype of the guided missile 
destroyer, submarines and anti-submarine 
frigates, and general and refrigerated cargo 
ships, tankers ranging from 31,000 up to 
65,000 tons deadweight, and a large passenger 
liner. 


Efforts to increase production have been 
hampered by a shortage of skilled personnel, 
particularly among the steel trades. Despite 
the national shortage in these trades every- 
thing possible has been done in this country 
and even further afield to recruit the trades- 
men required, but so far with very little 
success. A further problem in the steel trade 
is that the age grouping of our workpeople 
shows a high proportion in the older age 
groups and a survey of the position in the 
district shows that insufficient men are being 
trained to make good the prospective wastage. 
It is to be hoped that the Unions with whom 
this problem has been discussed will face the 
position realistically, as the increasing num- 
bers of young men reaching 16 years of age 
affords the opportunity of correcting the 
position. 


The problem of maintaining a stable labour 
force in shipbuilding is complex. The build- 
ing of hulls will give fairly steady employ- 
ment to the steel trades but, according to 
the fitting-out of these hulls as cargo, 
passenger or fighting ships, there follow con- 
siderable variations in the numbers of fitting- 
out trades required. A solution requires the 
co-operation of all the separate Unions in- 
volved in shipbuilding. At present, due to 
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changes in the types of ships being built, and 
in particular to the falling off of Admiralty 
work, the numbers employed in fitting-out 
work have fallen. As many of these trades are 
also affected by the reduction of employment 
on building and civil engineering there is now 
some unemployment in the district. This 
position could be relieved if we were able 
to increase the number of men employed in 
steel-working trades. 


In my statement last year I referred to our 
plans for carrying out a major scheme of 
reconstruction in the Shipyard, which would 
take about eight years to complete and cost 
approximately £17 million. Since that time 
the country’s economic position has change 
considerably and we, like many others, have 
had to review our plans. After detailed and 
careful consideration of various factors, in 
particular the desirability of reducing the 
financial burden imposed on your Company, 
it was decided that the reconstruction scheme 
in general could be conveniently spread over 
a greater period of time and implemented in 
three phases. Work has already been com- 
menced on the first phase which will cost just 
over. £8 million and which it is hoped to 
complete by 1960. This phase includes the 
construction of new Plate Shops and Welding 
Bays in the South Yard, and the construction 
of a jetty between the two large berths in this 
Yard ; the erection of heavier capacity travel- 
ling cranes ; the construction of a new repair 
dry dock on the site of the present No. 5 dry 
dock ; certain ancillary improvements to the 
Engine Works and electrical supplies ; and 
the construction of a Tanker Cleaning Berth. 
It is hoped that these projects, together with 
improved techniques and working facilities, 
will result in a much smoother throughput 
from stockyard to berth and greater and more 
economical production. It is our aim in 
undertaking this important scheme of te- 
organisation and reconstruction to maintain 
our position in the shipbuilding, engineering 
and ship repairing industries, and, given the 
wholehearted co-operation of all who are 
employed by the Company, I am sure that 
this aim can be achieved. 


THE PATENT SHAFT & AXLETREE 
Co., LTD. 


The Company has had a satisfactory year 
and output and sales have been well main- 
tained. Towards the end of the year, how- 
ever, the demand for some of the Company’s 
products began to fall off and it is likely that 
~ total output in 1958 will be less than in 
1957. 


Shareholders will recall that this Company 
is also involved in a large reconstruction 
scheme which is now well under way and 
very satisfactory progress has been made with 
the civil engineering work and the erection 
of buildings ; items of plant and machinery 
are now commencing to arrive on the site 
and there is every reason to believe that the 
Scheme will be completed during the first half 
of 1959 and the greater part of the Company’ 
output will then consist of steel plate. 


During the year the loans advanced by the 
Shareholders reached the agreed total 
£1,600,000 (£1,200,000 from Cammell Laird 
& Company, Limited, and £400,000 from 
Metropolitan-Cammell Carriage & Wagon 
Company, Limited) and borrowing com- 
menced under the £6 million Loan Agree- 
ment with Finance Corporation for Industry, 
Limited, £500,000 having been advanced by 
the end of the year. A Debenture secured by 
a floating charge on the whole of the Com: 
pany’s assets was issued to Finance Corpora- 
tion for Industry, Limited, on May 20, 1957, 
in connection with this Loan Agreement. 


Interest incurred during the year on the 
loans has been written off to Profit and Loss 
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Account. . Profits for the year wouta have 
shown a considerable increase over those of 
the previous period if it had not been for this 
loan interest, and the loan interest to be 
charged against the profits in 1958 will of 
course be very much greater than in 1957 
as the Development Scheme progresses, and 
it is probable that the Profit and Loss Account 
for 1958 will show a net loss. 


It was always envisaged that, as a result 
of the policy of writing off to Profit and Loss 
Account the loan interest incurred during the 
construction period, no profit could be 
expected to arise during 1958, or indeed until 
the Development Scheme is completed and 
the new plant comes into operation. 


METROPOLITAN-CAMMELL CARRIAGE 
& WAGON CO., LTD. 


Rail Transport—The Metropolitan-Cam- 
mell Carriage & Wagon Company Limited 
achieved in 1957 a new high record for the 
number of passenger vehicles built by them 
in any year. Their output totalled 564 
coaches, including 239 diesel railcars, making 
351 supplied by them for the modernisation 
of British Railways, for whom continuous 
output of standard steel main line coaches and 
wagons was also maintained. A prototype 
train comprising seven light-weight cars with 
unpainted aluminium alloy exteriors was sup- 
plied for the London Transport tube service. 
Shipments commenced in the latter part of 
the year under contract for 349 coaches for 
the Reef electrified suburban service of the 
South African Railways, whilst output . of 
vehicles for a similar service in Rio de 
Janeiro was continued. Large numbers of 
wagons despatched to New Zealand and India 
also contributed towards a greater annual total 
value of deliveries than before attained. 


New orders for wagons were obtained 
from Rhodesia, New Zealand, the Sudan and 
British Guiana. An order for underframes 
and bogies provided re-entry to the traditional 
Argentine market. Further orders were also 
obtained for diesel railcars, main line coaches 
and wagons for British Railways. The com- 
pany had a satisfactory order book at the 
end of the year, but it was evident that finan- 
cial restrictions leading to a decline in 
demand, particularly for wagons, would create 
even greater competition for further home 
and export business. 


Road Transport.—The continuance of 
similar competitive conditions was also indi- 
cated for the road transport industry, but it 
is hoped that the considerable interest shown 
in a 78-seater, double-deck, rear-engined "bus, 
will result in further orders. Shipments to 
New Zealand, Iran, Spain and Jamaica 
accounted for over 40 per cent of the Com- 
pany’s increased output of *bus bodies last 
year, whilst new orders were obtained from 
some of the leading Municipalities in the 
home market. 


The Company has special interests in 
South Africa as, in addition to its wholly- 
owned Subsidiary — Metropolitan-Cammell 
Carriage & Wagon Company Africa (Pty.) 
Limited of Johannesburg—which acts as a 
Sales Organisation for Railway Rolling Stock 
in the Union and in adjoining territories, it 
was largely instrumental in forming some 12 
years ago, and has a substantial shareholding 
in, Bus Bodies (SA) Limited of Port Elizabeth 
—manufacturers of Omnibuses and Trolley- 
buses of a very high standard, incorporating 
many of the Metro-Cammell patents. This 
Company has built, and is continuing to 
Supply, large numbers of bus bodies for 
Operators in the Union. In this undertaking 
the Company is jointly interested with 
Leyland Motors Limited. 


The Metropolitan-Cammell Company is 
also interested, again jointly with Leyland 
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Motors Limited, ‘in’ ‘Zambesi Coachworks 
Limited—a newly incorporated Bus Manufac- 
turing Company in Salisbury, Rhodesia. 


ENGLISH STEEL CORPORATION LTD. 


The year was one of steady progress and 
consolidation. All Works in the Group were 
well occupied throughout, and employees at 
the end—16,584—exceeded by 154 the open- 
ing complement. Steel production at 
582,178 tons was slightly lower than the 
record output of the previous year. The value 
of uncompleted orders carried into 1958— 
£31 million—was approximately equal to the 
value with which 1957 was commenced. 


In Sheffield, the demand for heavy 
forgings continued unabated from customers 
in the shipbuilding, electrical engineering 
and general engineering industries at home 
and abroad. Direct exports were 14 per 
cent of turnover, a large proportion of which 
was delivered to Canada and many items 
delivered in the United Kingdom were for 
incorporation in plant destined for overseas. 
A number of very heavy forgings was made 
during the year and 39 ingots exceeding 
150 tons were produced. Of these, seven 
weighed 275 tons each and utilised the 
maximum steel-making facilities at present 
available. 


During the year the Plate Rolling Mill— 
originally installed for the production of 
armour—was reconditioned and modified for 
rolling commercial alloy and carbon plate. 
The potential output has been trebled and 
the mill can now roll slabs of 80 tons in 
weight and produce plate up to 18 inches in 
thickness, or 13 feet in width. Much of the 
output will be in the form of large stainless 
steel slabs for conversion into sheet and strip 
by Firth-Vickers Stainless Steels Limited. 


There has been a good demand for steel 
castings of the types produced in the 
Foundry, which has confirmed faith in the 
policy of specialisation which has been pur- 
sued for a number of years. Very substantial 
orders from overseas were received for 
railway specialities, such as automatic 
couplers, side frames and bolsters and one- 
piece bogies. A machine shop of 100,000 
square feet for machining railway castings 
and special forgings is under construction 
and will be completed during 1958. The 
development programme of the Iron and 
Steel Industry has absorbed a large propor- 
tion of the production capacity for heavy 
steel castings ; these castings included four 
back-up rolls, cach 70 tons in weight and 
of a size never previously made in Great 
Britain. 


The Drop Forge and Spring Departments 
benefited from the increased demands of the 
motor car industry and were well supplied 
with work at the end of the year. Orders 
have been placed for the erection of new 
buildings and plant for spring production, 
and these facilities are expected to be avail- 
able early in 1959. 


All rolling mill plant was kept in operation 
throughout the year. Greater availability of 
nickel enabled larger quantities of the more 
highly alloyed qualities of steel to be pro- 
duced during the latter months. 


In Manchester another very busy year 
was experienced by Taylor Bros., who 
produce railway wheels, tyres and axles. 
Direct and indirect exports represented 43 
per cent of turnover. The Wheel Plant, 
which was completed in 1952, has been a 
major factor in the success of Taylor Bros. 
and for periods has produced wheels at a 
rate of 75 per hour for full shifts against a 
designed maximum output of 60 wheels per 
hour. Jointly with Canadian interests, a 
company has been formed in Montreal to 
manufacture wheels for the Canadian 
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market. The plant is expected to commence: 
production at the end of 1958. 


A South African subsidiary, Steel Wheel 
& Axle South Africa (Pty.) Limited— 
already machining and assembling wheels 
and axles supplied by Taylor Bros.—has 
been successful in commencing production 
of railway axles. 


Darlington Forge has shared the pros- 
perity of the shipbuilding industry on the 
North-East coast, and general engineering 
elsewhere and its Foundry and Forge: have 
been fully occupied. 


Firth-Vickers Stainless Steels Limited had 
another very successful year and new outlets 
for its products continue to be developed. 
New production equipment which came into 
operation at the end of year should give a 
material increase in output during 1958. 


Site preparation for the major develop- 
ment of the 500 acre site at Tinsley, 
Sheffield, continued and arrangements have 
been made for road, railway and public 
services. Building schemes and plant 
designs for steel melting and forging plant 
are being prepared but no major contracts 
for construction have yet been placed. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the dividends, as recommended, were 
approved. 


The retiring directors, Mr R. W. Johnson, 
Mr P. J. D. Toosey and Mr J. H. Bromfield, 
were re-elected; the remuneration of the 
Auditors, Messrs Cooper Brothers and Com.. 
pany, was fixed and a resolution amending 
the Articles of Association having been 
duly sanctioned, the proceedings terminated. 





TRANSPORT 
DEVELOPMENT GROUP 


(Lightermen, Wharfingers and 
Transport Contractors) 


YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The ninth annual general meeting of 
Transport Development Group Limited 
(formerly General Lighterage (Holdings) 
Limited) was held on May 23rd in London. 


The Chairman, Mr P. S. Henman, in his 
statement said that profits for the year before 
tax amounted to £328,237, which was £39,851 
more than the profits for the previous year. 
The increased profit should be viewed against 
an increase in turnover of £503,675 to a total 
of £2,881,878 and the measure of the year 
could be gauged by the fact that profit before 
tax represented 11.4 per cent of turnover in 
1957 and 12.1 per cent of turnover in 1956. 


During the year, there had been major addi- 
tions to the Group, the chief of these being 
the purchase of the share capital of The Erith ' 
& Dartford Lighterage Company Limited. A 
new subsidiary known as Continental Ferry 
Trailers Limited had also been formed by 
using the Continental Ferry. This subsidiary 
was providing a direct road transport service 
to the countries of Western Europe. 
Demands for the service were increasing on 
both sides of the Channel and it would be in 
still greater demand if an increased measure 
of free trade in Western Europe was brought 
about. 


The report was adopted and the total divi- 
dend of 123 per cent (1956 11 per cent) and 
distribution of 1 per cent (1956 14 per cent) 
free of tax, out of accumulated capital profits 
were approved. 


Resolutions increasing the capital of the 
company from £2 million to £3 million, and 
amending the Articles of Association were also 
approved. 
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SCHWEPPES LIMITED 


THE HONOURABLE R. HANNING PHILIPPS ON TEN-YEAR REVIEW OF 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
Schweppes Limited was held on May 29th at 
the registered office of the company, 
Schweppes House, 1-4 Connaught Place, 
London, W.2, The Honourable R. Hanning 
Philipps, MBE (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the. chairman which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended December 31, 1957: 


The outstanding event of the year for your 
Company was the acquisition in August, 
1957, through an exchange of shares, of the 
old-established and successful business of 
L. Rose & Co. Limited. In return for 
the issue of £386,100 of Schweppes Ordinary 
Stock and £189,396 of Preference Stock we 
acquired the whole of the L. Rose & Co. 
Ordinary and Preference Stock and 88 per 
cent of their Preferred Ordinary Stock. 


I am happy to say that Mr Lauchlan Rose, 
their Chairman, has since joined our Board 
and I shall presently have the pleasure of 
asking you to confirm his appointment. 


Arising out of this amalgamation of two 
great leaders in the Soft Drinks Industry we 
have formed a joint sales Company called 
Rose Kia-Ora Sales Company to market the 
world-famous Roses Lime Juice, Roses 
Squashes, Dubonnet and other lines, in con- 
junction with our Kia-Ora Squashes and 
Suncrush.. We have every reason to look 
forward to a profitable future for this Com- 
pany under the able direction of Mr C. F. J. 
Barker, the Managing Director of L. Rose 
& Co. Limited. 


HOME SALES 


During 1957 Schweppes Home Trade 
Sales increased by 19.7. per cent over the 
previous year. These excellent figures were 
greatly helped by the successful introduction 
in May of two new carbonated drinks, Bitter 
Lemon and Bitter Orange, which proved un- 
expectedly popular. 


HOME PROFITS 


The Schweppes Home Net Profit. before 
taxation, amounted to £1,427,348, compared 
with £1,114,340 in 1956. This is a record 
in the history of the Company. 


The L. Rose & Co. net profit before taxa- 
tion amounted to £337,986 compared with 
£227,921 for 1956; a record for that Com- 
pany also. After providing for taxation the 
pro‘its earned prior to acquisition have been 
transferred to Capital Reserves, leaving only 
the balance of £63,194 to be included in 
Schweppes Consolidated profit. 


I now come to the Schweppes consolidated 
figures, covering our whole world-wide opera- 
tions. which show a net profit before taxation 
of £2,119,670 compared with £1,211,116 in 
1956. This again establishes a record for 
our Group of Companies. 


Reverting to the figures for the Parent 
Company your Directors have placed to 
General Reserve the sum of £350,000. And 
they now recommend the payment of a final 
dividend of 15 per cent on the Ordinary capi- 
tal as imcreased in connection with the 
acquisition of L. Rose & Co. compared with 
124 per cent in the previous year. The 
balance of profit amounting to £140,915 is 
carried forward to next year. 

In raising the total dividend from 17} per 
cent to 20 per cent for the year we are 


SUSTAINED PROGRESS 


endeavouring to pass on to shareholders part 
of the proceeds of increased productivity. 
While we could undoubtedly have paid out 
more, we had to take into account the fact 
that the annual sum required to keep in top 
trim the large number of factories and the 
vast amount of plant and machinery now 
employed is in the nature of half-a-million 
pounds, which can only come from surplus 
profits. 


REVIEW OF PROFITS 


The rise in the Parent Company’s profits 
was mainly the result of an increase in sales 
of our carbonated drinks of 22 per cent, and 
more efficient production and distribution. 


While the rise in the figure of consolidated 
profits embraces many small items spread 
over the world, the main improvements were 
in our Kia-Ora Company which benefited 
from a long overdue rise in the price of 
squashes, which were last raised in 1948; 
in our Pepsi Cola franchise in this country— 
which extended its area of distribution ; and 
in Schweppes USA which for the first time 
traded at a small profit. 


PROSPECTS 


For the first three months of 1958 
Schweppes Home Sales show an increase of 
22 per cent and I can see no reason why 
we should not have another good year of 
trading. 


TEN YEAR REVIEW 


_ It is interesting to remember that it is 
just ten years since the Soft Drinks Wartime 
Association ended and we were again allowed 
to trade under our own Schweppes name. 


This may therefore be a suitable occasion 
tor a short review of the subsequent growth 
of our business. 


SALES AND PROFITS 


Home sales have increased five-fold. Home 
profits before taxation in 1948 were £256,000 
and in 1957 £1,427,000. Furthermore the 
consolidated results of the trading of the 
Parent Company and our controlled Sub- 
sidiaries both at home and abroad showed 
a profit before taxation of £440,000 in 1948 
and £2,120,000 in 1957. 


EQUITY 


The shareholder who invested £100 in 
Ordinary Stock at a cost of £331 in 1948 
and who has since taken up the various stock 
rights issues at a cost of £203, would now 
hold £267 Ordinary Stock worth at current 
Stock Exchange quotations £1,041, a capital 
gain of £507 over the period. This repre- 
sents a capital growth of some 84 per cent 
per annum. 


PRICES 


It has been the policy of the Board to hold 
prices, and over the whole decade our net 
selling prices have increased only 2 per cent. 
This compares with the 51 per cent increase 
both in the Index of Retail Prices and in the 
wholesale prices of food products. 


PRODUCTION 


The Company has invested heavily in 
buildings, plant and machinery, and equip- 





ment, of the most modern design, and has 
adopted the most up-to-date techniques in 
line production and bulk handling. As a 
result the annual output per operator has risen 
from 132,000 bottles in 1948 to 312,000 in 
1957. 


INVESTMENT 


Our total investment has been £4,951,000, 
of which £2,274,000 represents direct invest- 
ment in buildings and plant, etc., and the 
balance of £2,677,000 investment in Sub- 
sidiary Companies at home and abroad. A 
further £1,155,000 has been taken up by 
increased stocks of materials and debtors, etc., 
necessary to finance the increasing business. 
The money for this expansion has come from 
shareholders by way of new cash amounting 
to £1,980,000; profits ploughed back 
£2,869,000 ; and the balance of £1,257,000 
represents outside businesses acquired and 
paid for by the exchange of shares. 


ADVERTISING AND PRODUCTIVITY 


To enable our capital investment to be 
utilised to the full, in other words, to keep 
our factories and plant in constant production 
throughout the year, we have adopted a policy 
of advertising our products at the off-peak 
sales periods, notably in the autumn and 
winter, rather than in the summer months, 
as used to be our practice. As a result 
of this rearrangement of our advertising 
thrust, we have been able to even out and 
spread our Sales, so as to fill in the pro- 
duction troughs which were in the past so 
pronounced. December has for some years 
been our greatest trading month. 


I draw your attention particularly to this 
aspect of our policy because it seems to me 
an interesting example of the intelligent use 
of advertising as a direct means of increasing 
productivity in a trade which was formerly 
regarded as highly seasonal in character. 
Moreover, and this is of equal importance, 
although the sterling cost of our advertising 
has shown a steady increase over the last ten 
years, calculated as a cost per unit of output 
there has been a substantial reduction. 


The extent to which advertising has flat- 
tened our sales curve and thus enabled a 
level flow of production is shown by a com- 
parison of the sales in the four quarters of 
the year in 1948 and 1957: 


1948 1957 
% % 
Ds ebb trn ca eentes caw 19 16 
MDP cscbeswsesGconsetseieens 26 26 
MO eck da tauniesanuewceiaseuves 31 28 
(RGD) 25 .uxsi stevie arcenuenes 24 30 
100 ~=100 


It will be observed that the first quarter 
of the year in which we deliberately do little 
advertising is now substantially below the 
other three quarters, which remain relatively 
uniform. This enables us to complete the 
vital annual maintenance of our plant ducing 
the early months of the year instead of spread- 
ing it over a much longer period from about 
September to Easter. 


MATERIALS 


Although there has been a general increas¢ 
of Sl per cent as measured by the Index of 
Retail Prices, the actual increased cost of ouf 
own raw material supplies has been only 
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40 per cent. This is mainly due to the 
benefits of centralised buying of an increasing 
volume of purchases. 


INCREASED COSTS 


The substantial increase in sales volume 
over this period has absorbed the whole of 
our increased costs; and taken as a whole, 
the profit per unit sold has been maintained 
over the period. Thus it can be said that all 
the turnover increase has been gainful. 


The following chart shows how: 


IN THE YEARS 1948 TO 1957 ALL PRICES ROSE BY 
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share in it. Notwithstanding these increases 
the labour cost per unit produced is the same 
now as in 1948. 


INCREASE OF EMPLOYEES 


Although sales and thus production have 
increased five times during the period, the 
number of our employees has barely doubled. 


In the previous annual statement I referred 
to our personnel policy of establishing all 
employees after a short period of trial. 
Establishment means guaranteed employ- 


AN AVERAGE OF 51% 


Percentage 
Increase 





<— 51% 
by only 40% 


<— 40% 


30% 


<— 17% 


<— 2% 


‘Expressing the situation in another way, 
labour, raw materials, plant and transport 
have all increased in varying percentages ex- 
pressed at a cost per unit of “ input ” but due 
to the reasons given previously, not all have 
increased when expressed in terms of cost per 
unit of “output.” As the following chart 
shows, the cost per unit of output of some of 
these items has actually fallen. This is 
ancther way of saying that the efficiency in 
using them has increased enormously. 


Per Unit of Input 


Percentage 
Jncrease 
42 
< Plant 
1 <- Labour 
< Transport 
80 


< Selling and Advertising 
< Raw Materials 


WAGES 


_ Rewards to our employees have been kept 
m parallel with the increase in the prosperity 
of the Company. Between 1948 and 1957 
their total earnings per head have doubled, 
due to increased basic wages and productivity 
bonuses. In addition the employees’ share 
of profits placed in the profits pool and dis- 
tributed as annual bonus in 1957 was, per 
employee, 4.8 times the sum distributed in 
1948. The total sum distributed in this way 
has increased 8.7 times over that of 1948, 

ut there are of course more employees to 


but the average price of our purchases increased 
Jf 


We have absorbed this 40% by :-— " , 
(1) Higher productivity in our factories as to 10%, leaving 
an increase of 30% 


(2) Levelling off the seasonal effect in our sales curve as 
to 13%, leaving an increase of 17% 


(3) Higher volume of sales, plus or minus all other factors 
as to 15%, leaving an increase of 2% 


in our nett selling prices. 





ment, a good health scheme, two weeks 
holiday with pay (three weeks after ten years), 
membership of the pension fund, and a pro- 
motion and training scheme which applies to 
every employee who wishes to seek advance- 
ment in the Company’s service. And at 
every one of our branches there is a hard 
working and enthusiastic joint consultative 
committee. On this basis, we have been 
outstandingly successful in obtaining the co- 
operation of employees at every level, and 


Per Unit of Output 


Percentage 
Change 
+. 
<— Raw Materials 
+ 
<- Transport 
- <— Labour 
< Selling and Advertising 
- Overheads 





this has been the greatest single factor in 
enabling me to record today the progress I 
am now reporting to you. 


Bearing all this in mind I am sure you 
would wish me to join in congratulating our 
Management on their outstanding achieve- 
ment, and all our employees on the manner 
in which they have consistently risen to the 
occasion and made our success possible. 

The report and accounts were adopted and 
the final dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 
15 per cent, less income tax, making 20 per 
cent for the year, was approved. 
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THE LONDON ELECTRIC 
WIRE COMPANY AND 
SMITHS 


TOTAL OUTPUT MAINTAINED 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The London Electric Wire Company and 
Smiths Limited was held on May 22nd in 
London. 


Mr E. L. Wildy, chairman and managing 
director, in the course of his speech, said: 
The Group Profit for the year subject to 
taxation at £775,632 is £239,809 less than for 
1956. In the course of the year the price of 
copper fell by £86 per ton to £181 10s.—at 
December 31, 1957. The whole of the 
Group’s working stock has been valued in the 
Accounts on the basis of this price and 
depreciation of £305,000 has had to be met. 
Fortunately, we had available a provision of 
£193,000, which has been used for this pur- 
pose, with the result that only £112,000 has 
been charged in arriving at the Group Profit. 


Turning to the Consolidated Balance Sheet, 
you will see that the capital employed has 
increased marginally to £8.8 million. Liquid 
resources are still strong, though less than 
at the end of 1956 in spite of the fall in the 
price of copper. 


The equipment at our factories is now up 
to date and, although a certain amount of 
new plant continues to be installed in order 
to cater for changing demand and to in- 
crease efficiency, it can be said that our main 
expansion programme, started in 1954, was 
substantially completed in 1957. Productive 
capacity was, therefore, rather greater than 
in 1956 ; but the total volume of output in 
the year was approximately the same. 


A SERIOUS FACTOR 


A serious factor of the year’s operations 
was the continued increase in cost of certain 
items, such as fuel and transport, over which 
we have no control. In spite of improved 
methods of manufacture, we have been able 
to absorb only a part of these increased costs 
and, reluctantly, we have had to increase the 
selling prices for certain of our products. 
On the other hand, customers derived imme- 
diate benefit from the fall in the price of 
copper to which selling prices are geared. 
‘Some of these price increases, however, were 
introduced too late to have much effect on 
the year’s results. 


Difficulties following the Suez crisis, and 
credit restrictions which in the second half 
of the year were greatly intensified, inter- 
rupted the normal rate of expansion. With 
productive capacity throughout the country 
recently increased, this lack of growth has 
led to keen competition. The tendency for 
our customers to reduce their inventories has 
been accelerated and we have had to increase 
our stocks of finished goods to be in a position 
to provide the rapid delivery required. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


I am able to tell you that demand for your 
company’s products and the trading profit 
of the Group in the early months of the year 
have at least been maintained by comparison 
with 1957. You will, however, appreciate 
that it is yet too early to forecast an improve- 
ment over the whole year—although we hope 
to avoid the heavy charge for stock depre- 
ciation that was suffered in 1957. 


The inevitable increase in the use of elec- 
tricity and the favourable position that your 
Company is in to take advantage of any 
upsurge in economic activity encourages me 
to look forward to the future with confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CADBURY BROTHERS LIMITED 


GROUP HOME AND OVERSEAS SALES RISE TO £824 MILLION 


EFFECTS OF RAW MATERIAL PRICE FLUCTUATIONS 


MR L. J. CADBURY ON RESTRICTIVE TRADE PRACTICES ACT 


The 59th annual- general meeting of 
Cadbury Brothers Limited will be held on 
June 16th at Bourneville, Birmingham. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr L. J. Cadbury, which has 
been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts: 


During the last two years it has been clear 
that the manufacturing capacity of our 
industry has been rapidly overhauling the 
country’s demand for chocolate and confec- 
tionery. At the same time there has been a 
slight contraction in consumption. The aver- 
age consumption per head of the population 
per week in 1956 was 8.6 ozs. In 1957 it was 
8.3 ozs. Thus we are now subject once again 
to the full blast of competition, and, though 
our home sales were again a record, it was 
by the narrow margin of less than half of 
1 per cent. 


As a matter of fact we sold 3,000 tons 
more last year than in 1956, but for com- 
parative purposes this has to be corrected 
because for financial reasons 1957 was a 
53-week year. 


In the export field our sales to the USA 
and Scandinavia were down, as well as those 
to the reduced British Forces overseas. In 
our other traditional export markets we 
showed an increase of 8 per cent. The latter 
included increased dollar exports of special- 
ised lines for sale by our Canadian subsidiary. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES’ RECORD 
EARNINGS 


I am glad to say that all our overseas 
companies showed increases both in cash and 
tonnage sales. Between them and subject to 
tax they made a record trading profit of £13 
million. Some of them are however facing 
difficult times. The Eire Company has to 
cope with a falling population and a by no 
means buoyant economy. The New Zealand 
and Indian Companies are liable to have their 
output restricted by import licences cutting 
down some of their raw material supplies. 
With the object of obtaining our milk ingre- 
dients from within the country, we are 
experimenting in India with buffalo milk. 
Certain technical problems have to be solved 
here, however, before we can use it without 
in any way affecting the quality of our goods. 


For some years after the war we had a 
successful export trade to Germany. As 
Western German manufacturers got into 
their stride and import duties became a 
more important factor we had to give careful 
consideration to the future of the goodwill 
we had established there. It was clear that 
we could not look to a continuation of a 
prosperous export trade from this country. 
We decided, therefore, to have four principal 
lines manufactured on a _ royalty basis, 
and last year our sales in Germany topped 
the equivalent of £1 million. In view of the 
uncertainties surrounding the development of 
the European Free Trade Area we regard 
this as a decision that may prove of some 
importance. The joint statement recently 
issued by the Federation of British Industries 
on behalf of the six OEEC countries outside 
the Common Market is encouraging. It 


recommends that certain processed products 
of agriculture (which we assume includes 


chocolate and biscuits) should be liberalised 
in the same way as industrial products in 
general. 


Adding together the sales of our group of 
companies, including the fellow subsidiaries 
of our parent Company, the British Cocoa 
& Chocolate Company, our total sales at 
home and overseas increased from £794 
million in 1956 to £823 million last year. The 
BC & C consolidated accounts show that 
profits after tax rose from £3.7 million to £5 
million and the assets from £64 million to 
£74.5 million. Part of this increase is due to a 
revaluation of buildings and plant at certain 
of our subsidiaries and part to profits re- 
tained in the business. On the other side 
of the consolidated balance-sheet it will be 
noted, however, that our taxation liability 
stands at £4.5 million against a comparable 
figure of £2 million last year. 


COCOA PRICES 


Turning to cocoa, we again had a difficult 
year from the price point of view. It opened 
with the spot price slightly over £200 per 
ton. The trend was downwards and it 
reached its lowest figure of £180 per ton at 
the end of February. It remained at this 
level for about a month, then began to rise 
and reached its highest point at £360 per 
ton in mid-November, the year closing with 
a spot price of £320. 


There were two main reasons for the 
increase of £180 per ton during the year, 
namely the Brazilian selling policy and lower 
world crops. 


When prices were low, Brazil, selling 
through a single agency, introduced a mini- 
mum selling price scheme; at the time of 
introduction about £70 per ton above world 
prices. Luckily for Brazil, the recent Ghana 
and Nigerian crops, due to abnormal rains, 
were poor: 270,000 tons against nearly 
400,000 tons the previous year. This gave 
Brazil all the support needed, and indeed 
pushed prices far beyond their minimum to 
the figures I have just given. 


This rise in the price of our chief raw 
material has been reflected in a slight increase 
in the price of some of our principal lines 
this Spring, though the stocks it is our policy 
to hold have cushioned the impact. Never- 
theless we look with some apprehension at 
cocoa continuing at its present price and the 
effect this may have on chocolate consump- 
tion. 


SUGAR SUPPLIES 


Our sugar supplies are affected by the 
operations of the new Sugar Board which 
began to operate on January 1, 1957; un- 
fortunately in very unusual circumstances. 
Its prime duty is to buy about two-thirds 
of the exportable Commonwealth raws at a 
negotiated price and to pass it on to UK 
refiners at the world price. Any loss is re- 
couped by the imposition of a surcharge on 
all sugar; any profit is dispersed by a dis- 
tribution payment. The Board began by 
announcing a surcharge of ls. 2d. per cwt. 


The world price at the beginning of the 
year, however, was unusually high at 
73s. 73d. a cwt (refined) owing to the Suez 





crisis, poor beet crops, shortage of stocks, 
and high freight rates. As a result, by July 
the Board had accumulated so much profit 
that the surcharge was removed and a dis- 
tribution payment of 4s. 8d. per cwt. was 
introduced. But the world price later fell 
steadily so that two or three months ago there 
was a switch in the reverse direction and we 
are now paying a surcharge again of Ls. 8d. 
per cwt. 


There have thus also been fluctuations in 
the price of our sugar. The time-lag and 
uncertainty of changing from surcharge to 
distribution payment has made costing prices 
of finished goods difficult, especially for the 
confectionery side of our industry. 


MILK AND DAIRY PRODUCE 


Next to cocoa, we actually spend more 
money buying milk and dairy produce than 
any of our other raw materials—over {6 
million. We use about three-quarters of the 
milk we buy for making milk chocolate ; 
the rest we sell, some of it going to our 
bottling plants in Herefordshire and Anglesey 
from which we meet local domestic milk 
requirement. : 


Here again we are in the hands of a single 
seller, the Milk Marketing Board. After pro- 
longed negotiations we have recently secured 
a reduction from the Milk Marketing Board 
but our prices are still well in excess of the 
realisation price of milk for butter and cheese, 
the latter having been as low as 83d. per 
gallon. At the same time the Board is being 
faced each season with increasing surpluses 
of milk. It is a matter for consideration 
whether further price concessions might 
encourage more industrial consumption. 


During the year we took a controlling 
interest in the Anglesey & Caernarvonshire 
Farmers Dairies Limited, which has a cheese 
manufacturing plant at Bangor, Caernarvon- 
shire. Our object in this was to consolidate 
our milk area in North Wales, to provide 
means of balancing our milk requirements, 
and to increase our reserve of milk. 


DISTRIBUTORS’ MARGINS 


Last year we had a renewed request for an 
increase in distributors’ margins and, after 
very considerable discussion, at the end of 
July gave a further 1 per cent. This brought 
the distribution margin on our blocks and 
pre-packed goods up to 21.8 per cent, a figure 
lower than prewar but of course on a much 
higher money turnover. 


RESTRICTIVE TRADE PRACTICES ACT 


In 1956 the Restrictive Trade Practices Act 
was passed. As a result, last year we revised, 
and filed with the Registrar of the Court set 
up under the Act, the Agreement we have 
had for many years with our principal com- 
petitors. We are now waiting for its refet- 
ence to the Court where it will in due cours 
have to be defended. 


The main object of this Agreement is and 
always has been to control the costs of distr!- 
bution and, with that aim, to agree upon 
margins to the trade. It also seeks to control 
various advertising trade concessions, as We 
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as such things as gift-coupon schemes, In 
order that such an Agreement can operate, 
there must be some price from which the 
margins can be calculated. As prices are so 
fundamental, the Agreement provides that the 
parties will give to each other notice of any 
changes and that they will confer with a view 
to agreeing margin percentages, i.e. the 
difference between consumer and trade prices. 


Our view is that agreement upon margins 
and other costs of distribution is in the 
interests of the trade and public. 


Linked with the question of trade margins 
is that of retail price maintenance. We have 
always believed that the right course has been 
to fix a fair margin to the trade and, having 
done that, to protect that margin from the 
actions of price cutters. The new Act permits 
us individually to continue our policy of 
retail price maintenance and has given the 
right to proceed against a price cutter even 
though there is no direct contract between 
him and the manufacturer. 


PENSION FUNDS 


In this country we have four Funds pro- 
viding pensions for men, women and widows. 
They were founded long before the Welfare 
State was thought of, and the senior one cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary last year. Their 
combined assets amount to over £15 million. 


During the course of the year our actuary 
gave us the quinquennial valuation of our two 
largest Funds. I am glad to say we were able 
as a result to increase the rates of pension 
by 20 per cent and 15 per cent respectively. 


Approved Company Funds such as ours 
have been subject to a certain amount of 
criticism recently on the grounds that they 
are subsidised by the taxpayer. It is true 
that the contributor gets his contributions 
allowed for tax purposes, the employer his 
contributions as an expense, and the income 
of the Fund is free from tax; but when in 
due course each subscriber becomes a pen- 
sioner he is liable to tax ‘on his pension in 
the ordinary way. Further, the present 
system has the support of the Millard Tucker 
Report, which says, “ We have decided to 
recommend the adoption of the same general 
plan of exempting the build-up of bona fide 
and reasonable schemes, and taxing the 
benefits.” 


Legislation on pensions is promised by 
both the major parties and we hope this prin- 
ciple will not be tampered with. At the 
moment we have only seen the Labour 
Party’s scheme and do not know the nature 
of the present Government’s proposals. What- 
ever programme is in due course imple- 
mented by Parliament we are bound to be 
affected, perhaps seriously. But one thing 
is clear: whatever line pension legislation 
may take, it can only be successful if the 
value of money is kept stable. This is a task 
which successive Governments since 1945 
have failed to achieve, and one on which the 
reception of the Cohen Report is not very 
reassuring. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


Turning once more to the printed 
accounts, it will be seen that Cadbury 
Brothers Limited transferred from general 
Teserve £4,745,790 to the BC & C Com- 
pany by means of a special Ordinary Divi- 
dend. This was capitalised by the latter 
Company and one new share issued for every 
two held. This still leaves our assets very 
much above our issued capital. 


Like all growing firms, our development 
Programme over the last few years has not 
been eased by the policies of the financial 
authorities. We have tried to keep in step 
with them and in certain instances have 
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been able to postpone new work. To make 
any sudden or important change is difficult. 
We plan our development budget about four 
years ahead. This may seem a very long 
time, but often to put up a new building 
means scrapping an old one and finding 
temporary accommodation for the processes 
it has housed. This is particularly the case 
with factories such as Bournville that have 
been established some time and have little 
space left to build on. By their very nature, 
therefore, most of these projects are spread 
over years and, once started, have to be 
carried through. Though we have varied 
the timing of our development programme, 
this has been through an endeavour to con- 
form with the climate of the country’s 
economy rather than to the pressure of 
interest rates and tightness of money. 


At the moment our development budget 
at home and overseas stands at about £15 
million over the next four years. No one 
can foretell the course of business and pros- 
perity over that period and we are clearly 
accepting certain risks, but ones which we 
have every confidence are justified. 





BEYER, PEACOCK 
& COMPANY LIMITED 


(Locomotive Builders and General 
Engineers) 


MR HAROLD WILMOT’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Beyer, 
Peacock & Company Limited was held on 
May 20th in London, Mr Harold Wilmot, 
CBE (Chairman and Managing Director), 
presiding. 

In the course of his review the Chairman 
said that the position of the Group at Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, continued to be one of financial 
strength and liquidity and the operating 
results for 1957 were closely in line with 
the forecast made last year. 


Referring to new products, the Chairman 
said that during the year the Company had 
developed some new products and they con- 
tinued to improve their existing range. He 
said that in order that the Company should 
have an interest in all forms of railway 
motive power a new Company was recently 
formed—Beyer Peacock (Hymek) Limited. 
In that Company they held half the equity, 
the other half being held by Armstrong 
Siddeley Development Company. 


The Chairman continued: Demand for our 
agricultural equipment products continues to 
expand and sales are now at very satisfactory 
levels. 


The Chairman said that during 1957 the 
Board made a bid for the shares of the Anti- 
Attrition Metal Company Limited. The 
result was that the Company now held 87} 
per cent of the equity of that business, which 
would add to the variety of the Group’s 
products. 


He said that some further extensions of the 
Group were in contemplation. Their con- 
tinued policy was to broaden the basis of 
operation in a logical way so as to avoid, if 
possible, the more severe effects of demand 
fluctuations in any one product. 


Regarding future prospects, the Chairman 
said: In the absence of some fairly quick 
improvement in world conditions it may well, 
for a period, be impossible to maintain total 
turnover on the scale of recent years. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the proposed final dividend of 6 per cent, plus 
a bonus of 6 per cent, making 16 per cent, 
less income tax, for the year was approved. 
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TOZER KEMSLEY & 
MILLBOURN (HOLDINGS) 


The tenth annual general meeting of Tozer 
Kemsley & Millbourn (Holdings) Limited 
will be held on June 18th in London. 


The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement of the chairman, Mr Joseph 
R. Millbourn. 


The Group profit for the year £391,504 
after allowing for Overseas and UK taxa- 
tion, is a record in our history. 


The increase in our turnover and trading 
profit emanated almost entirely from the 
Union of South Africa. 


Mr Millbourn said that the shares of the 
overseas subsidiaries had been revalued, and 
as a result of that revaluation the value of 
Shareholdings in Subsidiaries had been in- 
creased by £700,000 in the Balance Sheet 
of the Company, thereby creating a capital 
reserve of the same amount. The board 
proposed, subject to the Shareholders 
approving the necessary increase in the 
Authorised capital, to capitalise that reserve 
of £700,000, by issuing 700,000 Ordinary 
Shares of £1 each fully paid to the Ordinary 
Shareholders on a one for one basis, bringing 
the total issued share capital up to £1,700,000. 
Capital Issues Committee consent to that 
issue had been obtained. 


Mr Millbourn concluded: The current 
year has opened well and results for the first 
quarter are satisfactory, but the outlook for 
the remainder of the year is obscure and 
somewhat cloudy. 


We are fully alive to the changing pattern 
of world trade, and I am confident we will 
develop new channels of income to replace 
income we earn at present from traditional 
sources which may decline. 


EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


The 196th annual general meeting of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society was held 
on May 28th in London. 


The following are extracts from the speech 
of the President, Mr J. H. Bevan: 


The Report and Accounts circulated to 
members reveal a very pleasing increase in 
the new business written by the Society. The 
new life assurance contracts consisted of 
nearly 5,000 policies for a total sum assured 
of just under £7 million, after deducting 
re-assurances, a record in the history of the 
Society, exceeding by £1,400,000 the previous 
record established in 1955. 


And we would once again remind members 
that this expansion has been achieved in spite 
of the fact that we pay no commission to 
agents who consequently bring us no busi- 
ness. Moreover since we are a mutual office 
“and pay no dividends all profits earned by the 
Society accrue for the sole benefit of members 
having with-profit policies. 

Claims by death at just under £300,000 
were relatively low. 


The funds at the close of the year amounted 
to nearly £314 million. 


Substantial depreciation in the value of 
securities was inevitable in a year which wit- 
nessed a crisis in the affairs of this country. 
We were nevertheless able to say that, in 
the opinion of the directors, the total assets 
set forth in the Balance Sheet were fully of 
the value stated therein. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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FALLACIES OF PRICE SUPPORT SCHEMES 


SIR JOHN HAY ON THE RUBBER OUTLOOK 


The forty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The United Sua Betong’ Rubber Estates 
Limited will be held on June 4, 1958, at 19 
Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated Statement of the Chairman, Sir John 
Hay: 

The fall in the price of rubber may not be 

so steep as that experienced in other com- 
modity markets but that is because natural 
rubber, in recent years, has not risen so high. 
The fall, however, has gone far enough to cut 
severely into our margin of profit. Events 
are too unpredictable to justify a firm expres- 
sion of opinion regarding the future course of 
prices. The motor vehicle industry in 
America is particularly sensitive to any set- 
back in trade and it is not expected that car 
production in 1958 will exceed 4} million 
carts against over 6 million in 1957. On the 
other hand Europe, which is now a larger 
consumer of natural rubber than USA, has 
so far shown no contraction in demand. 
Whether that happier state of affairs will con- 
tinue must depend not only on whether there 
is early recovery in America but on political 
developments in Europe which have taken a 
course which, if continued, can hardly prove 
favourable to industry. Russia and her satel- 
lites, as well as China, are now ranked as 
large consumers of natural rubber. We have 
not sufficient information upon which to base 
any estimate of their probable requirements 
for 1958. We proceed on the supposition that 
they will not fall below the amount taken in 
1957 which was approximately 280,000 tons. 
Figures of exports from Indonesia for the 
first two months of this year show a decline 
of over 20,000 tons. If this trend were con- 
tinued, it would prove an important set-off 
against a fall in consumption. It is nor 
unkind, however, to assume that from that 
territory there have been shipments of rubber 
which have escaped published returns. More- 
over, Indonesia’s need for foreign exchange is 
so dire that despite internal strife a real effort 
will be made to maintain the production and 
export of rubber, although the methods em- 
ployed may not be conventional and some of 
the figures may not enter into official com- 
putation. In our attempt to translate these 
speculations into figures we arrive at the not 
too unsatisfactory conclusion that the produc- 
tion of natural rubber in 1958 may not exceed 
consumption by more than 60,000 tons with 
the former at 1,920,000 tons and the latter 
at 1,860,000 tons. But from what is written 
here it will be appreciated that any such 
figures must, in all the circumstances, be 
received with reserve. The one certain fact 
is that unless rubber prices rise, of which 
at present there is little indication, our profits 
for the current year will fall substantially. 
That, however, is a prospect which can be 
regarded as only temporary and one which 
this Company is well equipped to meet. 
Trade will recover and natural rubber freely 
available in all its unique qualities will be 
required in increasing quantities despite the 
competition of a rapidly expanding synthetic 
industry. 


MALAYA’S NEEDS 


The new and independent Government of 
Malaya is to be congratulated on the success 


of its operations against terrorists and on the 
marked progress made towards the restora- 
tion of law and order. True, they have been 
greatly assisted in these ‘operations by British 
troops but that is only an example of the 
benefits of friendly co-operation which, far 
from impairing the authority of the local 
Government, has strengthened and sustained 
it. This success, if followed up by a corres- 
ponding co-operation in the economic field, 
could be productive of immense benefits to 
Government and its people. The main- 
tenance and improvement in the standards of 
living of a rapidly expanding population cafi 
only be provided by economic expansion 
necessitating a continuous flow of fresh capi- 
tal which cannot be supplied internally. This 
matter was the subject of discussion at the 
fourteenth session of ECAFE, which met at 
Kuala Lumpur in March last. The group of 
companies of which this is an important 
member has demonstrated its confidence in 
Malaya in a practical manner. In the post- 
war years we have ploughed back over 100 
million dollars which have been applied to 
extensions and replacements but, despite 
assurances of fair treatment for overseas 
capital, the general flow has been far from 
adequate to the country’s needs. This is no 
doubt due in part to terrorist activities which 
have been, until recently, a feature of condi- 
tions in postwar Malaya as well as to more 
serious events in other Eastern territories. 
Economic considerations, however, have not 
been without their influence. Industries with 
which Malaya’s name is publicly identified 
offer little scope for new entrants as capital 
costs are now too high to give hope of suc- 
cessful competition with existing enterprises. 
For example, it would cost about £250 per 
acre to plant and equip a new rubber estate 
as well as involve a denial of revenue for 
nearly a decade. Investment in established 
companies can be purchased at a fifth of that 
figure with a substantial immediate return. 
Similar conditions obtain in respect of other 
agricultural enterprises as well as to mining. 
These facts may point to the disagreeable 
conclusion that Malaya’s industrial credit is 
low and that there is much need to encourage 
existing as well as new capital enterprises. 
Internally, the treatment of foreign capital 
has been fully in accordance with Govern- 
ment’s assurances. Externally, an _ official 
tendency to discriminate has developed which 
tends to give the impression of an attitude of 
ambivalence to overseas capital, not well 
attuned to the needs of the situation. This 
would seem to be based on a misunderstand- 
ing of the obligations of capital domiciled 
here and carrying on operations in Malaya. 
Such business in its Eastern activities is 
generally conducted through the medium of 
subsidiary companies Or managing agents. 
Either method permits of wide delegation of 
authority and provides an informed source 
from which guidance can be given to those at 
home respecting the manner in which their 
business should be conducted in conformity 
with the laws and customs of the country. 
Similar methods are employed throughout 
the world and are generally acceptable in all 
countries without any suggestion that they 
derogate from Government authority. 


The transfer to Malaya of the head office 
of a company, the capital of which has been 


raised in the UK, would in practice deprive 
the subscribers of their rights of ultimate 
control and on that ground would be resisted 
by them. Any attempt to influence such a 
movement would not only fail but would 
result in a serious check to even the present 
limited flow of capital. In this country there 
exists a fund of goodwill towards Malaya, 
which should be harnessed to profitable ends 
through free economic co-operation. It is 
a pity that the present should be chosen as 
an occasion for announcing officially that no 
resident in the UK will be invited to join 
the Malayan delegation to the Rubber Study 
Group, a forum for discussion of. rubber 
problems in their international aspects. By 
this decision a large and important section of 
rubber producers are debarred from joining 
with representatives from many _ other 
countries in their studies. We, of course, 
recognise and accept the fact that the choice 
of the Malayan delegation is a matter wholly 
within the competence of the Government of 
that country. But in deciding on the composi- 
tion of a delegation to an International Con- 
ference, concerned with the study of external 
problems, more valid considerations than the 
accident of domicile might with advantage 
prevail. I have had a long association with 
Malaya and I am very mindful of the many 
courtesies and kindnesses that have been 
extended to me on my many visits. I would 
not venture on these remarks except I were 
prompted by friendly feelings and a desire 
for the welfare of the country. 


PRICE STABILISATION 


Proposals for the stabilisation of rubber 
prices have at different stages in the indus- 
try’s history been the subject of examination. 
Its recurring attractions have again asserted 
themselves, for the subject was not only 
ventilated at the last Study Group meeting 
but it also occupied attention at the Economic 
Conference for Asia at their March meeting 
this year. The strange thing is that it should 
be revived at a time when rubber in its price 
has, for some time now, shown a greater 
degree of stability than is historically asso- 
ciated with that commodity. This new 
behaviour is, no doubt, due to the steadying 
influence of the synthetic product, the price 
of which scarcely varies. The untimeliness 
of this proposal and the arguments advanced 
in its support give colour to the belief 
that the term stabilisation is used on 
this occasion as a euphemism for a price 
support scheme conjuring up in some minds 
the inviting prospect of an unvarying profit 
for the producer with the comforting assur- 
ance of a regular revenue for his Govern- 
ment, a pleasant prospect indeed, but one, 
alas, remote from economic realities, 


Rubber is produced in over a dozen terti- 
tories spreading over four Continents, It 
is a world commodity with a world market 
and selling at a common basic price. Any 
scheme for regulating price would require 
international agreement on a world scale, 
the provision of large funds for the acquisi- 
tion of stocks, the power to restrict output 
and the administrative ability to do so effec 
tively and equitably. It is difficult to believe 
that the many widespread producing teffi- 
tories in all their variability could conform # 
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these essential conditions. The dangers of 
anything short of universal agreement are 
unhappily exemplified in the present tin 
scheme which by its omissions has given 
great impetus to production in Russia and 
China, necessitating increasing and burden- 
some restrictions on others. To embark on 
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any such scheme for natural rubber would 
be fraught with great danger. The inevitable 
increase in costs, the depletion of cash 
resources tied up in stocks and restrictions 
on output would create intolerable burdens 
on an industry which must meet the severe 
competition of a synthetic product not so 
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handicapped. The natural rubber industry 
could not afford any addition to existing 
burdens. Above all, its access to world mar- 
kets must remain unimpeded, and its capacity 
to produce unfettered, for only under such 
conditions could it hope to survive as a 
dynamic force in a rapidly changing world. 








THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


In the course of his remarks at the Annual 
General Meeting held on May 22, 1958, at 
142 Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1, Sir Frank 
Morgan, MC, Chairman of the Company, 
said : 

Before turning to particular aspects of our 
affairs I will refer to one feature—the increase 
in the funds of our Life Branches—which 
has a double significance. It is, in the first 
place, a broad measure of the net saving 
achieved through Prudential policies, to the 
advantage of millions of policyholders and 
their dependants and to the benefit of the 
national economy. Secondly, it is a truer 
measure of the progress of our business than 
is provided by a mere statement of the new 
sums assured. Last year the total funds of 
our Life Branches increased by the impressive 
amount of £48 million. Of this, £10 million 
was attributable to our overseas business and 
£38 million to the United Kingdom. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


The Ordinary Branch continues to make 
excellent progress. The pace of its expansion 
can be gauged from the fact that over the last 
10 years both the premium income and the 
funds of this Branch have more than doubled. 


Under individual assurances issued in the 
United Kingdom there have in recent years 
been marked increases in the average sum as- 
sured per policy and a trend towards contracts 
which contain a larger element of life assur- 
ance, that is to say towards whole life 
assurances, longer-term endowment assur- 
ances and policies providing income benefits 
or mortgage protection. 


In the development of the Ordinary Branch 
our overseas business is playing a steadily 
increasing part. Once again in 1957 a record 
volume of new business was written by the 
Overseas Branches. The expansion of our 
Canadian Branch.during the year was out- 
standing, the new sums assured showing an 
increase over 1956 of 33 per cent. In our 
oiher principal Branches record amounts of 
new sums assured were also written ; the in- 
creases over 1956 were 12 per cent in Aus- 
tralia, 9 per cent in New Zealand and 21 per 


cent in the Southern and East African terri- 
tories. 


Not only have we achieved a remarkable 
expansion in our overseas life business in 
recent years, but because of our policy of 
quoting premiums and declaring bonuses in 
each territory which are appropriate to local 
conditions our overseas business continues to 
-~ itis Own way and is in excellent financial 
shape. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


Progress in this Branch continues to be 
Steady but not spectacular. Over many years, 
and particularly during the last decade, the 
character of the business, which at one time 
consisted mainly of small whole-life policies, 
has been changing.. Although the provision 
of death cover is still a basic function of this 
Branch, the death claims paid last year 
amounting to £13 million, industrial assur- 
ance policyholders haye to an increasing ex- 
tent preferred policies which combine saving 
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with death cover. In consequence endow- 
ment assurances constitute a growing propor- 
tion of the business. Policies are also being 
effect.d for larger amounts ; whereas in 1938 
the average sum assured per policy issued was 
£27 it is now £73. 


Our field staff have continued their efforts 
to keep premature discontinuances of policies 
tO a minimum, and I am glad to record that 
the proportion of new policies in this Branch 
which lapsed within one year after issue was 
again less than one-tenth. Among policies on 
which premiums had been paid for a year or 
longer, and for which, accordingly, a free 
policy or in many cases a surrender value was 
obtainable, economic conditions led to a some- 
what higher rate of discontinuance than in 
recent years. It was, however, still at a low 
level, being less than 3 per cent. 


From the surplus of the year a sum of over 
£11,900,000 has been allocated to provide 
bonuses on Industrial Branch policies. It is 
just 50 years since we began a profit-sharing 
scheme in this Branch, with a first allocation 
to policyholders of £140,000. This was 
equivalent to about one-third of the amount 
then allocated to the shareholders, whereas 
for 1957 the policyholders’ allocation is 
almost 13 times as great as that of the share- 
holders. 


BONUS DECLARATIONS 


The wide range of our business, geogra- 
phically and in types of contract, results in a 
corresponding range of bonuses which give a 
somewhat complex appearance to our bonus 
declarations. On this occasion increased 
bonus rates have been declared for policies 
issued in this country and in some overseas 
territories. Details of these have already 
appeared in the Directors’ Report, but I wish 
to refer particularly to the special bonuses 
which we have again declared in both Life 
Branches. These, as hitherto, apply only to 
those policies issued in the United Kingdom 
prior to January 1, 1954, which become 
claims during the current year, but on this 
occasion the rates have been increased. 


The introduction of special bonuses in 
1956 was, as I then explained, a consequence 
of an exceptional increase in the dividends 
from our holdings of ordinary shares in this 
country, and of our view that, since these 
increases largely arose from investments made 
in the past, the older policyholders had a 
prior claim to benefit from them. In making 
such a radical departure from our traditional 
method of distributing surplus we were, not 
unnaturally, cautious ; now. two years later, 
we feel justified in increasing the amount of 
these special bonuses. As an example of 
their operation I will give you the facts of a 
typical Ordinary Branch claim that we paid 
last month. The policyholder took out a 25- 
year endowment assurance for £1,000 in 1933 
when he was aged 37. The total amount paid 
in premiums over the 25 years was £1,043 
and this outlay was, of course, substantially 
reduced by income tax rebate. In return he 
had been covered against death for £1,000 
with bonus additions throughout a period 
which included a major war. At maturity he 
received the sum assured of £1,000, with 


normal reversionary bonuses of £389 and &- 
special bonuses which amounted to £105, 
making a total of £1,494. This is an actual 
case ; not only did the policyholder do well 
for himself financially but during the 25 
years his mind must often have turned with 
relief to the security his policy provided. 


NATIONAL SUPERANNUATION 


At the very time when I was addressing 
you last year the Labour Party was making 
public its outline of a national superannua- 
tion scheme. Hints also of a Government 
scheme continue to appear in the Press. The 
effects of such schemes on the country and 
on our business could be very important, 
whether for good or bad and it is imperative 
that quiet and sober consideration should be 
given to the problem. The intervening year 
since the publication of the Labour Party’s 
outline has given everybody time to think 
and I imagine that the general consensus of 
opinion would now be that the scheme was 
too ambitious. 


Moreover, closer examination of the scheme 
strengthens the grave doubts about its con- 
sequences for employees who are members 
of existing pension schemes, whether self- 
administered or insured. Pension arrange- 
ments are inevitably complex and it is not 
enough to have good intentions about allow- 
ing members of existing schemes to contract 
out of am enlarged State scheme. The prac- 
tical problems are formidable and can over- 
ride the good intentions. 


Detailed consideration of these problems 
and of the effects of such an enlarged scheme 
on the national economy confirms the con- 
clusion that serious consequences would 
follow if the State should depart appreciably 
from its proper function of ensuring that the 
basic needs of the elderly are met. In this 
respect I would not wish to interpret the 
phrase “ basic needs ” in a narrow sense. But 
I am convinced that it would be unwise for 
the State to go further than this. 


PERSONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL 
SUPERANNUATION 


The doubts and uncertainties surrounding 
the subject of national superannuation have 
not prevented further growth of retirement 
provision on a personal or on an occupational 
basis. 


At our Annual Meeting in 1951 my pre- 
decessor, Sir George Barstow, announced 
that the Prudential was ready to issue group 
pension policies with participation in profits. 
He then said, “The step which we are now 
taking will be a major development in the 
progress of British insurance.” Although 
progress was at first slow the force of Sir 
George’s remark will be appreciated when I 
tell you that the premium income from this 
business is now over £7 million per annum. 
We also find that there is a considerable 
market for widows’ pension schemes in: con- 
junction with schemes for retirement 
pensions. 


Individual retirement annuity contracts for 
the self-employed and others in non-pension- 
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able employment which we introduced as a 
result of the Finance Act, 1956, have con- 
tinued to prove popular, and during 1957 we 
extended our prospectus to include a with- 
profit retirement annuity policy. 


Whatever changes in the field of national 
superannuation may take place we may be 
sure that scope will remain for other pro- 
vision to be made for retirement, and no 
unnecessary obstacle should impede this 
development. In this connection it may be 
recalled that the Finance Act, 1956, also gave 
considerable benefits to assured pension 
schemes arranged in one particular form. 
The result is that a great amount of work 
is being done by employers, life offices and 
the Inland Revenue in connection with the 
alteration of pension. schemes so that they 
may qualify for the benefits to be derived 
from the 1956 Act. It would be a very great 
help to all concerned if this labour could be 
avoided and it would seem eminently reason- 
able to give the same taxation advantages to 
all pension schemes, in so far as they provide 
benefits of the same type. 


Another disadvantage of the present legis- 
lation in regard to pension schemes is the 
amount of work involved in establishing 
under the control of trustees a pension 
scheme for a small group of employees, 
whether the scheme is self-administered or 
assured with a life office. Any simplification 
of the present elaborate procedure would 
greatly facilitate the extension of the pension 
movement among those employers who have 
very small staffs. 


GENERAL BRANCH 


In the General Branch the premium 
income for 1957 together with that of our 
American subsidiary exceeded £16,900,000, 
showing an increase of £1,700,000. Approxi- 
mately one half of the total premium income 
arose from overseas sources. Gross interest 
earnings also increased substantially. 


The underwriting experience: for 1957 
showed a marked improvement over that 
for the previous year, despite a continuance 
of unfavourable results in some overseas 
territories, particularly in Canada. The 
adverse*experience in Canada has been shared 
by many other companies and such steps as 
are possible are being taken to improve the 
position. Our experience in the United 
Kingdom has, however, been good, but in 
two accounts—fire and motor—home profits 
were outweighed by overseas losses. A revi- 
sion of our Home premium rates for certain 
classes of motor business became operative in 
July and this factor, together with the 
diminution of traffic due to petrol rationing 
earlier in 1957, improved the results of our 
motor business in this country. Unfortu- 
nately the number of accidents continues to 
rise, and the design of the modern car, 
admirable though it is in many ways, does 
contribute to the increasing cost of repairs. 
During 1958 the revision of rates will become 
fully operative, but it is too early to say 
whether this will prove sufficient to meet the 
rising claims. 


The sickness and accident account has 
proved satisfactory and we especially wel- 
come the very considerable improvement in 
the miscellaneous account. Our experience 
in marine, aviation and transit insurance 
business continues to be satisfactory and. the 
fund is in a strong position. The sum of 
£50,000 which we have released broadly 
covers provision for taxation. : 


The figures of our American subsidiary, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of Great 
Britain, are annexed to the accounts before 
you. A small underwriting loss is shown, 
but the overall position is healthy and a divi- 
dend of 74 per cent was again declared on 
the capital of $1,500,000. 





COMPANY’ MEETING- REPORTS 
DIVIDENDS 


Under our Articles of Association there is 
a close link between bonuses to policyholders 
and dividends to the A shareholders, and the 
increased distributable surpluses in the Life 
Branches have enabled the Directors once 
again to improve the proportion of these sur- 
pluses allocated to the policyholders and at 
the same time to increase the amount allo- 
cated to the shareholders. In each of the Life 
Branches the policyholders’ allocation, which 
for 1956 was approximately 92.6 per cent of 
the distributable surplus, is now 92.8 per cent. 


The total allocation to the A shareholders 
represents 2s. per £1 share more than in the 
previous year, the declared dividend of 
29s. 6d. net being 3s. per share greater and 
the amount credited to the Dividend Reserve 
Fund representing ls. less per share than a 
year ago. 


The net dividend declared on the B shares 
is increased from 3s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. per £1 
share. The allocations to shareholders from 
the General Branch are again more than 
covered by the interest earnings of the 
General Branch funds after deduction of the 
relevant taxes. 


INVESTMENTS 


During 1957 the institutional investor was 
faced with several important developments, 
of which the most notable were the threat to 
the pound and the counter measures taken 
by the Government. The decline in the 
country’s exchange reserves mainly reflected 
the loss of confidence in sterling both at home 
and abroad, due to the fear of continued infla- 
tion. In this situation the demand for ordi- 
nary shares and for overseas securities in the 
summer months together with the weakness 
of the market for fixed-interest securities 
bore many signs of an incipient flight from the 
currency. This was a most grave situation. 
The expectation of further inflation is itself 
inflationary, and the capital market cannot 
fully perform its functions if fixed-interest 
securities fall into disrepute. 


On this occasion, however, the action taken 
by the Government was sufficiently vigorous 
to convince the world that they were at last 
determined to call a halt to inflation. As a 
result the position of the pound was made 
more secure and the pressure of inflation was 
reduced. Both as a life assurance company 
and as an institutional investor we whole- 
heartedly support the aim of stabilising the 
purchasing power of the pound. 


The change in the climate of opinion led 
to an improvement in the gilt-edged market 
and, with the growing evidence of recession 
in the United States and the development of 
a more realistic attitude on the part of inves- 
tors to the problems facing the British 
economy, ordinary share pri ; weakened 
considerably. Despite the unsettled outlook, 
the year as a whole saw an active new issue 
market, which once more has shown proof 
of its resilience. The restriction of bank 
credit and, in some industries, the pressure 
on profit margins, obliged many companies 
to seek a larger proportion of their finance 
from the market. In recent months, however, 
there have been signs that the boom in capi- 
tal investment is tailing off, and it would not 
be surprising if this were reflected in a rather 
lower level of new issues during the rest of 
1958. 


The increase in our funds, together with 
the proceeds from redemptions and sales, 
enabled us to make new investments of £69 
million in 1957. The major items were £16 
million in debentures, £16 million in ordinary 
shares, £10 million in property investments 
and. £11 million: in mortgages. In addition 
we invested £6} million in securities of, or 
guaranteed by, the British Government.: The 
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amount invested in mortgages was substanti-. 
ally less than in 1956 and this was due to a 
falling-off in the direct loans on mortgage 
to municipal authorities. At the present time 
such loans are generally in a form which for 
taxation reasons is less attractive to a life 
fund than to some other institutional inves- 
tors. Our investments in debentures during 
the year included purchases of convertiole 
debenture and loan stocks. This is a type of 
security which has become _increasinyly 
popular in recent years but it should be 
borne in mind that the incorporation of 
options to convert into ordinary shares could 
prove to be disadvantageous to the borrow- 
ing companies and to their shareholders. We, 
as institutional investors, would generally 
prefer capital to be raised directly in fixed 
interest securities or ordinary shares rather 
than in a convertible form but we do recog- 
nise that there can be special circumstances 
which make an issue in this form appropriate 
in a particular case. 


At this time last year I was able to say 
that there had been a substantial rise in 
market values since the end of 1956. This 
rise was not maintained and was outweighed 
by the considerable fall that occurred during 
the latter part of 1957, particularly after the 
sharp increase in Bank Rate. However, of 
greater importance from our point of view 
were the improved yields that we were able 
to obtain on new investments and also the 
further modest increase in dividends from 
ordinary shares during the year. The gross 
rate of interest earned on the Ordinary Branch 
fund increased by 3s. 6d. per cent to 
£5 13s. 8d. per cent and on the Industrial 
Branch fund by 5s. per cent to £5 16s. 74. 
per cent. 


Some rearrangement of our investment 
reserves was made at the end of the year 
which led to some further writing down of 
our holdings of British Government securi- 
ties. Nevertheless it is clear that the low 
values obtaining at the end of 1957 were not 
of a permanent nature and we felt that it 
was undesirable that these and other groups 
of fixed-interest securities should be written 
down to their market value. As a result of the 
heavy depreciation during the year the aggre- 
gate market value of all our investments was 
less than the Balance sheet value, but the 
difference was amply covered by the Branch 
contingency funds. 


STAFF 


In surveying a record of continuing pro- 
gress there is a tendency to forget the diffi- 
culties that have to be overcome. They are, 
however, by no means negligible. In the 
work of our field staff, at home and overseas, 
many problems arise, not the least of which 
is the natural desire of the community 10 
secure present benefits by the purchase of 
tangible goods, to the neglect in many cases 
of adequate provision for the future. It is 
against this background that we have to 
measure our progress and it says much for 
the application and industry of the field man 
that despite the competition of consumef 
goods he is contributing in so great a measure 
to the growth of the nation’s savings and the 
expansion of the Company in all its Branches 


I feel sure you will wish me, on your 
behalf, to express our warm appreciation 
the services rendered by the management and 
by all the men and women of the Prudential 
staff at home and overseas. 


The Resolutions subdividing the Com- 
pany’s Shares were duly passed and as from 
today the A Shares will be quoted 
denominations of 4s. ‘and the B Shares 10 
denominations of 5s. (1s. paid). The dividend 
payable on November 13, 1958, will accord- 
ingly be ls. 6d. per 4s. A Share instead 
7s. 6d..per £1-A Share. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY 


INCREASED BALANCE OF PROFIT 


FURTHER EXTENSION OF PRODUCTION FACILITIES PLANNED 


. MR A. ABEL SMITH’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
the Pressed Steel Company Limited was 
held on May 28th at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C., Mr Alex. Abel 
Smith, TD, JP (chairman of the company), 
presiding. 

The secretary (Mr J. S. Kean, CA) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


The following is the Statement by the 
Chairman circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1957: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


PROFIT AND APPROPRIATIONS 


From the accounts you will see that the 
balance of profit-for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, after charging debenture 
interest and all taxes, was £1,527,121; this 
compares with the previous year’s figure of 
£951,682 from which, however, there was 
set aside £238,635 for increased cost of re- 
placement of plant, machinery and equip- 
ment; in accordance with the Board’s 
decision to which I referred last year, no 
further appropriations are at present being 
made to this reserve. Taxation was higher 
by £742,452, and the charge for depreciation 
and obsolescence of buildings, machinery 
and equipment was also higher by £146,220, 
reflecting a further increase in the fixed assets 
of the Company. 


From the profit of £1,527,121 referred to 
above, there must be deducted the expenses 
amounting to £65,981, incurred in connec- 
tion with the Debenture Issue and with the 
increase in authorised capital, also the 
amount of the regular dividends on the 
Preference Shares and the interim dividend 
of 6 per cent paid last November on the 
Ordinary Stock, aggregating £171,412. This 
leaves £1,289,728 to be added to the balance 
of £1,363,023 carried forward on Profit and 
Loss Account from 1956, and gives a balance 
of £2,652,751 to be dealt with. 


Your Board now recommends a transfer 
to General Reserve of £500,000 and the pay- 
ment of a final. dividend on the Ordinary 
Stock of 14 per cent less tax, requiring 
£304.929. This leaves £1,847,822 to be 
carried forward. 


BALANCE SHEET 


There appears for the first time the item 
of {2 million 54 per cent Convertible Deben- 
ture Stock 1977/82. Authorised share capital 
has also been increased by {£1 million in 
order to meet the conversion rights attached 
to the Debenture Stock. The proceeds of 
the issue of this stock are reflected in an 
increase in fixed assets of £1,664,457 and in 
a strengthening of the liquid position. Out- 
standing capital commitments at the end of 
the year amounted to £1,630,000. A further 
Major extension of production facilities is 
Planned, to which I now refer. 


PROPOSED ISSUE OF £3,500,000 
DEBENTURE STOCK 


Our motor car customers have recently 
advised the Company of yet another upward 
Tevision in their estimates of the number of 


car bodies which they will require from 1959 
onwards. Your board has decided that in 
order to meet these requirements it will be 
necessary once again to increase capacity at 
Cowley and at Swindon; to finance this 
expansion it is proposed to raise further 
permanent capital by an issue of £3,500,000 
Debenture Stock. The proceeds of the issue 
will be utilised for the carrying out of the 
expansion programme as well as for the pro- 
vision of additional working capital. Treasury 
consent has been obtained to an issue of 
Debenture Stock which will not carry con- 
version rights. Further details will be given 
in a letter which I propose shortly to address 
to holders of the Company’s Ordinary Stock, 
Preference Shares and 5} per cent Convertible 
Debenture Stock, to all of whom the new 
Debenture Stock will be offered. 


MOTOR CAR BODY DIVISION 


The year 1957 opened with evidence of 
some improvement in the demand for motor 
car bodies from the low point reached in 
December, 1956. The upward trend gained 
momentum and by mid-summer practically 
all the ground lost in 1956 had been re- 
covered. Since then there has been a further 
gradual but nonetheless steady improvement 
in our business. Rising demand enabled us 
to build up production at Cowley and in 
particular at our Swindon factory, where the 
benefits of the modern lay-out were apparent. 
Our capacity at Swindon is now to be further 
augmented by an additional building of over 
300,000 sq. ft.; the new lines will embody 
automation and the latest techniques for the 
manufacture of car bodies. 


We are further expanding our already 
important engineering research and develop- 
ment facilities in order to be able to give 
the maximum service to our customers ; 
among other things our engineers are keeping 
in close touch with developments in the field 
of plastics, and are continuing to experiment 
in the application of these materials to press 
tools and car body components. 


The all-important cost factor was helped 
during the first part of the year by the ability 
of our home mills to supply sufficient sheet 
steel to meet our needs. But as the volume 
of production rose, it became necessary to 
resort once more to large scale purchases 
of American and Continental sheet for which 
we have to pay substantial premiums. This 
underlines the urgent need for an increase in 
the strip mill capacity of this country ; this 
would not only help costs but would also 
save outlays of foreign exchange, particularly 
USA dollars. It is encouraging, however, 
to note that our steel industry was recently 
able to announce a small reduction in prices. 


RAILWAY CARRIAGE AND WAGON 
DIVISION 


Our Linwood factory showed satisfactory 
results. Production of standard passenger 
brake vans continued throughout the year. 
This order is now completed and our pro- 
duction lines are busy with the order for 
utility vans to which I referred last year. 


The Company recently obtained an im- 
portant order from the British Transport 
Commission for passenger rolling stock re- 


quired in connection with the 
suburban electrification scheme. 


Production of 16-ton mineral wagons also 
continued, although at a declining rate as the 
completion of this important contract draws 
near. When the last wagon rolls off our 
production line in June, we shall have 
supplied no less than 74,350 of this 
type of wagon to British Railways. 
Orders are in hand for other types of 
wagons, but the quantities involved are con- 
siderably smaller. 


I am glad to report that the Company 
has successfully negotiated the lease of the 
factory which adjoins our Linwood property ; 
we now have an overall floor area there of 
almost 1 million sq, ft. The added space will 
not only give us much needed elbow room, 
but will also enable us to take on additional 
work as and when it becomes available. 


Glasgow 


PRESTCOLD REFRIGERATION DIVISION 


Domestic sales of Prestcold refrigerators 
responded impressively to the spells of warm 
weather which we experienced last summer, 
despite the handicaps of hire purchase re- 
strictions and a penal 60 per cent rate of 
purchase tax. This year’s budget has, I am 
glad to say, at last brought us some relief 
in one direction in that purchase tax has 
been reduced to 30 per cent. 


The commercial side of our business once 
again showed satisfactory results. 


We are continuing our efforts to build up 
our export trade in both domestic models 
and commercial equipment and are con- 
centrating particularly on the southern 
hemisphere where the main selling season 
corresponds with our winter months when 
home sales inevitably decline. 


OUTLOOK 


Our motor car body business, as I have 
indicated, shows promise of moving into 
higher volume than ever before. We believe 
the optimism of our customers is well 
founded and with our increasing production 
facilities we expect to be ready to meet their 
requirements. 


As regards railway equipment, although 
we are constantly endeavouring to widen our 
range of export business, the British Tzans- 
port Commission continues to be our largest 
customer. The railway modernisation pro- 
gramme, and its tempo, is therefore of con- 
siderable importance to us. Orders are, 
however, now tending towards a larger variety 
of types of rolling stock. This entails more 
frequent adjustments in lay-out which in 
turn means higher overheads than is the case 
when a long run of one type is involved. 
I am nonetheless satisfied that our Linwood 
factory will continue to make an important 
contribution to the success of the Company. 


I look for continued expansion in our 
commercial refrigeration business. In the 
domestic field, our new economy 3 cu ft 
Prestcold model known as the “ Packaway ” 
has been particularly well received by the 
public. We believe that we have the most 
comprehensive range of refrigeration equip- 
ment in the country and with the reduction 
in purchase tax, I anticipate a further im- 
provement in sales. 
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This all adds up to an encouraging picture, 
but I must add a note of caution. Defla- 
tionary forces are at work in the world 
today from which Great Britain has so far 
succeeded in remaining largely immune. If 
these forces should gain momentum, due, for 
instance, to a further deterioration in the 
economic climate in the USA, it is unlikely 
that our country can remain unaffected. 


The other possible danger which I foresee 
is a renewal of the rise- in manufacturing 
costs. During the past twelve months, apart 
from the premium we have to pay for im- 
ported sheet steel, costs have remained 
relatively stable. This has undoubtedly been 
an important factor in enabling our motor 
car customers to increase their business, 
especially in the export field. But if the 
influences which give rise to increasing costs 
are allowed once again to become dominant, 
the position not only of our Company but 
of the whole country will suffer. 
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ORGANISATION OF MANUFACTURING 
DIVISIONS 


The three main activities of the Company 
have up to the present time been run as 
one unit. The point has now been reached 
when both the railway and the refrigeration 
business have grown to a size and reached 
an importance that, in the opinion of the 
Board, warrants the administration being 
divided into three separate divisions, each 
with its own board of Divisional Directors 
who remain, however, answerable to the 
main Board. This reorganisation was effected 
towards the end of last year and you will see 
at the beginning of the accounts the names of 
the executives who have been appointed to 
each of the Divisional Boards. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


I have always felt that the tribute to the 
staff which a Chairman customarily pays 





RAND MINES, LIMITED 


MR W. M. FRAMES’S REVIEW 


The Sixty-third Ordinary General Meeting 
of shareholders was held in Johannesburg on 
May 30, 1958. The following is an extract 
from the circulated statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr W. M. Frames, dated May 23, 
1958 : 


GROUP REORGANISATION 


You will have noted in the Annual Report 
the details of the changes that have been 
made in the Central Mining—Rand Mines 
Group organisation, and will probably recol- 
lect the Press announcement of August 13th 
last in this connection. From September 1, 
1957, Rand Mines has rendered executive, 
administrative and technical services to the 
South African Companies of the Group. The 
transfer to Rand Mines Limited of the Tech- 
nical Departments previously under the 
administration of Central Mining Finance 
Limited in South Africa was effected 
smoothly. 


CAPITAL 


Details are given in the Directors’ Report 
of the recent issue of 700,000 Reserve 
Shares. The net proceeds of the issue 
amounted to £2,344,395. Of this amount 
£1 million has been lent to Harmony Gold 
Mining Company Limited towards financing 
the expansion of that Company’s operations. 
Before the end of the year £250,000 had been 
advanced and the balance will be drawn by 
July 31, 1958. This loan is repayable in four 
half yearly instalments of £250,000 com- 
mencing on June 30, 1960. Of the balance, 
a portion has been used to increase invest- 
ments in mining, financial and industrial 
Companies in South Africa, and a substantial 
amount is held in liquid form and is avail- 
able for employment in any proposition 
which offers promise of a favourable return. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS AND INVESTMENTS 


The profit of £768,910 showed little change 
as compared with that of the previous year. 
After taking into account £427,504 being the 
balance of Profit and Loss Account at 

ecember 31, 1956, £1,196,414 was avail- 
able for appropriation. Dividends absorbed 
£723,411 and £40,000 was transferred to 
Exploration Reserve, leaving the balance of 
Profit and Loss Account at £433,003 to be 
carried forward to 1958. Quoted investments 


were taken into account at cost less amounts 
written off but in no case above market value 


at December 31, 1957. Unquoted shares 
were valued at cost or at a conservative valu- 
ation, being less than cost, by the Directors. 
Owing to a fall in the Stock Exchange value 
of some of the quoted securities and a revised 
valuation of some of the unquoted securities 
it was necessary to depreciate certain invest- 
ments by a total amount of £308,634. 


After allowing for this depreciation and the 
investment of net additional funds of over 
£500,000, the total book value of investments 
increased by £223,149 to £8,328,684. The 
market value of the Company’s quoted in- 
vestments increased by £1,012,355 to 
£10,593,027. Of these quoted investments 
three-quarters are in gold and coal mines, 
85 per cent of which have a life expectation 
in excess of 20 years. The net cash surplus 
at the end of the year was £1,901,623, an 
increase of £1,515,658 over the previous year, 
resulting from the increase of capital towards 
the end of the year. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Gold Mining: Compared with the previous 
year the tonnage milled by the Witwatersrand 
and Orange Free State mines of the Group in 
1957 decreased by 1,284,036 tons to 
15,961,396 tons, owing mainly to the cessa- 
tion of milling by Modderfontein B. Gold 
Mines, Limited, New Modderfontein Gold 
Mining Company, Limited, and Welgedacht 
Exploration Company, Limited, and the cur- 
tailment of operations by Crown Mines, 
Limited. Although the yield at 4.378 dwt 
increased by 0.172 dwt the total ounces fine 
recovered fell from 3,627,110 to 3,493,697. 
Working profits from gold at £10,277,500 
were £407,409 less than the year before, while 
the profits from uranium increased by 
£680,347 to £2,967,008. Total dividends 
and repayments of capital increased from 
£5,051,801 to £5,490,676. Tax and lease 
consideration increased by £464,205 to 
£4,331,588 and uranium loan repayments in- 
cluding interest decreased by £4,950 to 
£919,254. 

Development footage decreased by 75,677 
feet to 335,557 feet, the footage sampled at 
154,290 feet being 66,050 feet less than the 
year before. Estimated available ore reserves 
decreased by 3,095,000 tons to 29,039,000 
tons. 

Coal Mining : The demand for coal in 
the inland market continues to be greater 
than the supply owing to transport Teale. 
tions and to a shortage of non-European 
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tends to become a rather impersonal for- 
mality. It is certainly not intended to be 
such and on this occasion I want to say a 
little more than usual. Our Company i; 
justifiably proud of its staff, be it manage- 
ment, be it production staff or be it those 
who carry out the many service jobs witnout 
which no large organisation can be run. Ia 
the past twelve months, which have been 
particularly busy, all, in their special ways, 
have made their contribution and in voicing 
my appreciation I feel sure that I am speak- 
ing for the whole body of our shareholders, 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend, as recommended, 
was approved. 

The retiring directors, Mr Henry F. Tiarks 
and The Right Honourable Lord Ashburton, 
DL, JP, were re-elected, and the remunera- 
tion of the auditors, Messrs Price Water- 
house and Company, having been fixed, the 
proceedings terminated. 


— = —————— —— 


employees. As I pointed out in my address 
last year, increased mechanisation is being 
undertaken in some cases to offset the labour 
shortage. Despatches of coal from both Wit- 
bank Colliery, Limited, and Van Dyks Drift 
Colliery decreased compared with the pre- 
vious year. In the case of the former Colliery 
this was due to a severe shortage of non- 
European labour at Wolvekrans, where addi- 
tional mechanised equipment has been in- 
stalled and more is to follow, and in the 
case of the latter to a shortage of railway 
trucks. The Group has now acquired a 
further Colliery interest through the purchase 
by Welgedacht Exploration Company, 
Limited, of the Utrecht Colliery in Natal. 


Industrial: The demand for cement in 
the Union slackened off somewhat at the 
beginning of 1957, but since then has taken 
an upward turn. The additional plant being 
installed by the Pretoria Portland Cement 
Company, Limited, at its Slurry works will 
be completed during the current year. In- 
creases in the cost of new equipment con- 
tinue to bear heavily on the Cement Indus- 
try. So far, with the one exception, referred 
to in the Annual Report, increases in the 
controlled selling prices of cement have been 
determined by the Authorities solely on the 
considerations of profits per unit—a method 
which, of course, fails under the present 
circumstances to provide adequate compen- 
sation for the cost of replacements and 
extensions 


The demand for lime continued to in- 
crease, particularly so in respect of the 
requirements of the Uranium Industry. 


Since the close of the last financial year 
of The Hume Pipe Company (S.A.) Limited 
there has been a decline in the demand for 
the products of that Company’s factories 
situated at the Cape. 


DIRECTORS 


After the close of the financial year 
Brigadier R. S. G. Stokes and Mr W. D. 
Wilson resigned their seats on the Board and 
Mr S D. H. Pollen and Mr W. Marshall 
Clark were appointed to the Board to fill the 
vacancies. As Shareholders will be aware, 
Brigadier Stokes had been a Director of the 
Company since 1936 and on behalf of the 
Board and the Shareholders I should like to 
thank him particularly for the long and valu- 
able services he rendered to the Company. 


As an item of Special Business you will be 
asked to pass a resolution amending the 
Articles of Association whereby the maximum 
number of Directors permitted will be i0- 
creased from 12 to 15. In the event of your 
passing this resolution Lord Baillieu and Mt 
B. G. Twycross will, as announced on March 
19, 1958, be asked to join the Board. 
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HARLAND AND WOLFF, LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL OUTPUT ACHIEVED DESPITE DIFFICULTIES 


COMPETITIVE EFFICIENCY MENACED BY LABOUR DISPUTES 


SIR FREDERICK E. REBBECK ON ESSENTIALS FOR MAINTAINING A BALANCED 


The seventy-third Annual General Meet- 
ing of Harland and Wolff, Limited, was held 
on May 22nd at the registered offices of the 
Company, Queen’s Island, Belfast. Sir 
Frederick E. Rebbeck, KBE, DSc, DL, 
Chairman and Managing Director, presided. 


The Secretary read the Notice convening 
the meeting and the Report of the Auditors. 


The Chairman said: 


As the statement of Accounts and the 
Directors’ Report have been in your hands 
for some time I propose, with your agree- 
ment, to take them as read. (Agreed.) 


In comparing the results with those of the 
previous year you will have noticed that the 
charge for Depreciation in the Accounts of 
the Parent Company has been raised to 
£600,000. The additional £100,000 has been 
necessitated by the increase in the Fixed 
Assets since 1954 when the Annual charge 
was raised to £500,000. 


The reduced profit on trading for the year 
under review is attributable in no small 
measure to interruptions caused by strikes 
and labour disputes. So far as ship con- 
struction was concerned, the orderly pro- 
gressing of the work suffered not only from 
the cumulative effects of these interruptions 
but also from the consequences of deficiencies 
in steel supplies. In an endeavour both to 
maintain a balanced programme and to meet 
our commitments to customers, we were 
involved in additional costs which were not 
recoverable in the final prices of the con- 
tracts. 


Nevertheless, the Directors propose to 
maintain the Dividend of 10 per cent on the 
Ordinary Stock in respect of the year ended 
December 31, 1957. They propose that 
£100,000 should be added to the reserve for 
Fixed Asset Replacement, and £11,930 be 
carried forward on Profit and Loss Account 
in the books of the Parent Company. The 
addition to the Fixed Asset Replacement Re- 
serve is in continuance of the policy of 
Maintaining adequate reserves for the pur- 
chase of Plant and Machinery, which has 
enabled the Company to carry out year by 
year a steady programme of modernisation 
and improvement. 


LAUNCHINGS EXCEED 174,000 TONS 


During the ‘year naval and merchant 
vessels totalling over 174,000 tons gross were 
launched from the Company’s shipbuilding 


yards. The most important ship was RMS 
Pendennis Castle (29,000 tons __ gross) 
fer The Union-Castle Mail Steamship 


Company, Limited, which is now fitting out. 
This fine passenger liner, intended for the 
weekly mail service from Southampton to 
South African ports, will be the largest of 
the cight mail ships engaged on this run. 
Other vessels launched included a number 
of important cargo liners, oil tankers, an ore 
Cartier, the frigate Blackpool and two 
coasial minesweepers. Contracts completed 
during the same period comprised sixteen 
merchant vessels for British, Norwegian and 
American owners, the Light Fleet Carrier 
Bonaventure for the Royal Canadian 


avy, and three coastal minesweepers for 
HM Navy. 


PROGRAMME OF WORK 


This substantial output was achieved 
despite the difficulties in regard to steel 
supplies and the adverse effects. of 
strikes on production to which I have 
already referred. I emphasised last year that 
if the Company’s capacity is to be used to 
the full, two conditions must obtain. Firstly, 
not only must our intake of steel be satis- 
factory in terms of quantity, but it must also 
be suitably geared to our requirements, and, 
secondly, we must have a period of stability 
free from wasteful labour disputes. These 
two conditions, however, were far from 
being fulfilled during 1957. The position 
in regard to steel supplies improved towards 
the end of the year in terms of both volume 
and sequence, but not in time to prevent 
the postponement of a number of launches 
and completion dates. 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


As I have already mentioned, in the field 
of labour relations we did not experience the 
period of tranquillity for which we had all 
hoped. A number of strikes of national and 
local origin, the intermittent imposition of 
embargoes on overtime, and various forms 
of restriction on normal working combined 
further to disrupt production schedules 
already upset by the effects of labour 
troubles which occurred during 1956. The 
result was that building times were extended 
beyond economic limits with the financial 
consequences to which I have referred. The 
most serious stoppage with which we have 
been faced for many years has, I am glad to 
say, just ended with the return to work on 
Monday of this week of the platers employed 
at our Belfast Works, who were on strike 
for eleven weeks. Within two weeks of the 
commencement of the strike, work on ships 
on the stocks was brought to a standstill 
and eventually over five thousand other men 
were rendered redundant. 


A NOTE OF WARNING 


Whilst I am glad to say that our present 
order book provides a varied and well 
balanced programme of work for some time 
to come, I must sound a note of warning. 
Against a background of a diminishing 
number of inquiries for new tonnage, and 
increasingly competitive conditions, it is 
particularly important thar all our employees, 
in whatever capacity they may be engaged, 
should fully appreciate the necessity for 
wholehearted concerted effort t® maintain 
efficiency and reduce costs. Exorbitant and 
unrealistic wages and other claims, backed 
by strikes or other forms of militant action, 
can only impair our competitive efficiency 
and damage our reputation. 

Merchant vessels under construction, or to 
be laid down, include three 20,000 ton 
passenger and cargo vessels for Royal Mail 
Lines, Limited, the 45,000 ton passenger 
liner Canberra for the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company, and 
several important groups of cargo liners, 
tankers and ore carriers for British and 
foreign shipowners. Thus, apart from the 
Pendennis Castle, to which I have 
already referred, we have orders for four 
large passenger carrying vessels, work on 


which will ensure the satisfactory utilisation 
of our extensive facilities at Belfast and 
continuity of employment for large numbers 
of our finishing trades. 

An interesting and varied range of naval 
work continues to engage a substantial pro- 
portion of our productive capacity. Contracts 
include the construction of a guided missile 
destroyer, three frigates and three coastal 
mine-sweepers for the South African Navy. 
In addition, we have been entrusted with the 
building of a frigate and the fitting-out of the 
Light Fleet Carrier Hercules for the 
Indian Navy. 


DIVISIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The Marine Engineering Division was 
fully engaged throughout the year on the 
construction and installation of main and 
auxiliary machinery for merchant and naval 
vessels building in the Company’s shipyards 
and for hulls building by other shipbuilders. 
During the year the output of main propel- 
ling units amounted to over 243,000 I.H.P. 


The Industrial Engine Division main- 
tained a satisfactory level of activity during 
the year. We produced diesel engines for 
a range of public services, also a number of 
compressor units under our arrangement 
with the Cooper-Bessemer Corporation of 
Ohio, USA, for industrial purposes. The 
Electrical Division was well employed on the 
installation of electrical systems on board 
vessels building in the Company’s shipyards, 
and in the manufacture of alternators and 
other electrical equipment. Despite some 
contraction in the markets for the products 
of both Divisions, the position in regard 
to new orders is reasonably satisfactory. 


Our Steel Constructional Division con- 
tinued to work to full capacity throughout 
the year and a number of !mportant new 
contracts have been secured. 


The Company’s three large and well 
equipped Repair Establishments at London, 
Liverpool and Southampton again handled a 
large volume of repair work. As_ usual 
Belfast and Glasgow carried out a number 
of important ship and engine repair 
contracts. 


DIRECTORATE 


It is with profound regret that I refer to 
the death in December, 1957, of Mr William 
Strachan, Jnr. We all feel keenly the pass- 
ing of an esteemed colleague who rendered 
outstanding service to the Company since 
he joined the Board over twenty-two years 
ago. 

Since the end of the year under review 
Mr H. C. MacEwan has resigned from the 
Board and at the end of this month will 
retire from his executive position with the 
Company after forty-six years’ loyal service. 

We are pleased to welcome to the Board 
Sir Andrew McCance, DL, DSc, LLD, 
FRS, Chairman and Managing Director of 
Colvilles Limited, and Mr W. T. Under- 
wood, MA, ACA, an executive officer of the 
Company, whe were appointed in Novem- 
ber, 1957, and March, 1958, respectively. 


In conclusion, I take the opportunity to 
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thank all members of our staff for their 
loyalty and service throughout the year. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted: 
the proposed dividend was approved; the 
retiring Directors, namely, Sir Andrew 
McCance, Mr W. T. Underwood, Mr N. 
McCallum, Mr R. Newell and Mr W. H. 
Park were re-elected. Messrs Price Water- 
house and Company were re-appointed 
Auditors and their remuneration was fixed. 


The Meeting terminated with a unanimous 
vote of thanks to the Chair. 


AMALGAMATED BANKET 
AREAS 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Amalgamated Banket Areas Limited was 
held on May 28th in London. 


Major-General W. W. Richards, 
CBE, MC, Chairman, presided. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated Statement : ; 


The profit of £35,730 for the year ended 
September 30, 1957, has been largely utilised 
to write off Diamond Drilling Expenditure, 
£8,371, and Provision for Obsolete Stores, 
£25,000. 


It was not until the end of the year under 
review that mining operations resulted in 
satisfactory profits and, I am happy to say, 
the improvement has been well maintained 
ever since. 


The results of the first six months of the 
current year’s operations, October, 1957 to 
March, 1958, have improved our Company’s 
financial position very considerably. 


Since the end of the year, both tonnage 
and grade have shown most satisfactory 
increases. The Mine is now producing 
monthly over 60,000 tons of ore averaging 
about 5.0 dwts. per ton. 


Development has been stepped up con- 
siderably, totalling 26,792 feet, as compared 
with 17,323 feet the previous year. 

The total available ore reserves at Septem- 
ber 30, 1957, were computed at 1,281,107 
tons of an average value of 5.487 dwts. per 
ton over a width of 39.13 inches. 


CB, 


TECHNICAL EFFICIENCY 


Mr C. J. Burns, a director, said: On the 
technical side every effort has been made to 
reduce costs and improve efficiency. For 
example, explosives which are consumed in 
considerable quantities have received the 
attention of your consultants and mine’s staff. 
A careful study of this subject has resulted in 
increased efficiency in as much as since 
March, 1957, the explosive costs per total 
footage of development have resulted in a 
saving of £9,612 per annum, and for mining 
of £29,665 per annum of total pay ore mined, 
a total saving of £39,277 a year. On the power 
side careful planning and spreading of the 
electrical load have resulted in very economi- 
cal operation of the power plants throughout 
the year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 









FREDERICK LAWRENCE LIMITED 


In the report of the Annual General 
Meeting which appeared in last week’s 
issue the Comparison figure for the pre- 
vious year’s Profit on Trading was given 
as £11,886, whereas this should have read 
£111,886. 
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YORKSHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


RECORD PREMIUM INCOME 


The annual general meeting 0” the York- 
shire Insurance Company Limited was held 
on May 28th, at York. 


The Right Honourable Lord Middleton, 
KG, MC, LLD, chairman, in the course of 
his speech, said : 


Life Department.—Once again the Life 
Department has transacted a record volume 
of business. The total new sums assured 
amounted to nearly £26 millions, compared 
with a little over £24 millions in the previous 
year. 


Fire Account.—Premiums in the Fire 
Department for the year amounted to the 
record figure of £5,086,904 compared with 
£4,826,501 last year, thus resulting in an 
increase of £260,403. The loss ratio in- 
curred rose to 49.68 per cent compared with 
45.50 per cent in 1956. 


Accident and General Account.—Premium 
income advanced by £728,223 to a new 
record of £10,328,944. Expenses, including 
commission, have been reduced from 37.53 
per cent to 35.87 per cent. The claims cost 
was slightly reduced at 62.74 per cent. 


Marine Account.—Premium income for 
1957 was £2,589,187 compared’ with 
£2,153,873 in 1956, an increase of over 20 
per cent. Claims totalled £1,971,189 against 
£1,667,816 in 1956. 


We recommend that the dividend should 
be at the same rate as last year, which will 
absorb £168,188. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
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ADAMS PEAK TEA 
ESTATES 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Adams Peak Tea Estates Limited was heid 
on May 22nd in London, Sir Charles Miles, 
OBE (the Chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: 


The profit for the year ended December 31, 
1957, after charging Depreciation, is £34,778 
which compares with £46,570 for the pre- 
vious year. The result may be considered 
very satisfactory in the circumstances, as after 
the Suez crisis the market took a decided 
downward trend and the recovery in prices 
for the type of tea produced by your Com- 
pany did not materialise until later in the 
year. As a result, the average prices received 
for our teas, both in London and Colombo, 
were lower than in 1956 and although the 
crop produced was nearly 60,000 Ib above the 
1956 outturn, the value of sales proceeds 
declined by some £6,000. 


Your Board has decided to transfer £3,000 
to General Reserve and to recommend a 
dividend of 25 per cent, less Income Tax, 
leaving a balance of £19,906 to be carried 
forward. 


1953 


A very high standard of manufacture was 
maintained during 1957 and our teas met 
with a good demand and sold readily. 


With regard to the current year, crop to 
the end of March is 239,105 lb, a decrease 
of. 5,627 lb, compared with the same period 
last year. At present the teas are selling very 
well, but it is too early to hazard an opinion 
as to prospects for 1958 


The report was adopted. 





BANCA TOSCANA 


HEAD OFFICE AT 
A Company Limited by 


FLORENCE, ITALY 


Shares under Italian Law 


Capital L. 500,000,000 
Reserves and Revaluation Balances L. 997,061,102 


Balance Sheet as at 


ASSETS 
i 
RUE coe eae ola le ee oe 2,572,362,414 
Bills, including Treasury Bills ........ 34,235,171,529 
Securities :— 


Government or 
Govt.-guaranteed 10,613,150,329 


Mortgage Bonds ... 1,156,024,462 


3lst December, 1957 


LIABILITIES 


L. 
37,289,067,005 
31,396,825,959 


Savings Accounts 
| Current Accounts 


| 68,685,890,964 
| COCR Ar CHOQUER ois 6c cccesecdssaus 1,835,965, 197 
| Sundry Creditors 1,300,774,436 


Miscellaneous ...... 364,451,364 | Staff Indemnity Fund .............. 2,073,325,488 
—————._ 12, 133,626,155 | Unclaimed Dividends............... 2,677,216 
Participations ....... 241,878,561 | Bills for Collection ................. 986,970,067 
Contango loans ...... 45,100,000 | Acceptances and Guarantees......... 572,334,654 
MIND 6 3 osc bu te 20,202,056,642 | Unaccrued Interest and Discounts .... —1,356,941,836 
Bank Premises. ...... 936,849,349 Balance of Profit from previous years. . 2,871,450 
Furniture and Fittings Ef SOE WEEE 0 kc Sind ova snk an eden 125,669,217 
Sundry Debtors...... 648,929,267 | —_——-—- - 
Customers’ Liabilities | TOTAL LIABILITIES..... 76,941,420,525 
for Acceptances and CAPITAL AND 
Guarantees ........ 572,334,654 RESERVES c 
Bills for Collection ... 6,782,681,953 | Capital ........... 500,000,000 
| Ordinary Reserve .... 152,488,898 
| Special Reserve 200,000,000 
Revaluation Fund... . 597,061,102 
— ee Ree 
ens RES cnakendace 78,370,970,525 78,570,970,525 
Contra Accounts :— Contra Accounts :— 
Securities Deposited by Securities Deposited by 
way of Guarantee, way of Guarantee, 
etc. :— etc. :— 
Pension Fund ..... 576,145,000 Pension Fund ..... 576,145,000 


Outside Parties .... 10,376,396,442 


— 10,952,541,442 | 


Outside Parties .... 10,376,595,442 


— 10,952,541,442 


Other Securities Deposited .......... 21,273,989,792 | Other Securities Deposited .......... 21,273,989,792 

ne | een - 

PreMivsrpibesediawmeie 110,597,501,759 | DAP ttre nesdtsanwceense 110,597,501,759 

- extraordinary session the General Meeting »esolved to increase the Capital from Lit. 500 million to Lit. 750 
million. 






— ——————————————— 
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LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


GREATER EFFICIENCY COMBATING MENACE OF RISING COSTS 


MR A. T. WORBOYS ON WIDENING RANGE OF PRODUCTS 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting 
of London Brick Company Limited was held 
on May 22nd in London. 


Mr A. T. Worboys, CBE (the chairman), 
presided and, in the course of his speech, 
said: 

The Trading Profit and Sundry Income 
for the year amounted to £2,673,265 com- 
pared with £2,179,576 for the previous year. 
After providing £400,000 for depreciation, 
£39,085 to write down our investments, 
£17,845 for expenses in connection with the 
increase of authorised and issued capital 
on November 15, 1957, and £1,320,813 for 
taxation and other charges, there remains a 
net profit of £895,522. To this has been 
added £312,047, the unappropriated profits 
at the beginning of the year, and £8,783 taxa- 
tion adjustment for previous years, and there 
remains a balance available of £1,216,352. 


We are pursuing our conservative policy 
and placing £350,000 to General Reserve and, 
after deducting this amount, the net dividend 
for the year on the 8 per cent Cumulative 
Preference Stock, the net interim dividends 
of 7} per cent on the £3,900,000 Ordinary 
Stock,and 10 per cent on the larger Ordinary 
Stock of £5,200,000, there remains £380,764 
to be carried forward. The Directors do not 
recommend any further dividend for the year 
1957. 


Dealing now with our two Subsidiary 
Companies, Stewartby Housing Association 
Limited continues in full operation. 


With regard to Transformers (Watford) 
Limited, our manufacturing Subsidiary Com- 
pany, the high level of output reached in 1956 
was substantially maintained during 1957. 
We entered 1958 with orders on hand at a 
most satisfactory figure, considerably higher 
than any previous level. 


Severe competition resulting in reduced 
profit margins still persists, but due to sus- 
tained and unremitting efforts by all em- 
ployees and greater efficiency in various 
operations, the net trading profit shows that 
the upward trend referred to last year is 
continuing. 


PARENT COMPANY’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


The accounts portray the results of a suc- 
cessful year and reveal a sound financial posi- 
tion. The satisfactory resylts obtained cannot 
be attributed to any one single factor ; they 
have been obtained from the accumulation 
of patience, perseverance and effort by all the 
departments in our organisation, resulting in 
a better work flow and the more efficient em- 
ployment of labour. You will see clearly what 
this means when I tell you that the man 
hours per thousand bricks made in 1957 were 
the lowest ever in the history of the Company 
and represented a saving of 1,000 workers 
Judged by the 1939 basis. Furthermore, this 
Saving has been obtained in spite of our 
manufacture of various new types of products, 
many of which were not even envisaged before 


= establishment of our Research Labora- 
Ories, 


The year has seen an increase in the total 
Production of bricks and brick equivalents. 
'S 1S nO mean achievement when it is 
*ppreciated that this was done without any 








increase in kilns. We are also now reaping 
the benefits from our consistent policy of 
mechanisation. 


In the last year many new facts have 
emerged as a result of intensive studies both 
in our Technical and Research Laboratories 
and in the Works as applied to our clays and 
conditions. All these facts confirm the 
wisdom of our decision to instal temperature 
measuring and other instruments in our 
kilns as rapidly as possible. This is going 
ahead as fast as we can obtain equipment 
and train our staff in the new techniques 
involved. 


Brickmaking, as we know it, involves a 
good deal of engineering skill. Our En- 
gineering staff are ever on the alert for speed- 
ing up processes by producing now machines 
or improving existing ones. Through their 
concentrated efforts over the years, it has 
been possible to so improve and equip our 
engineering shops with modern plant that 
the resulting increase in efficiency is reflected 
in considerably lower costs for many of our 
day to day requirements. For example, it 
is now possible for us, with our new 
machines, to turn out in 7} hours parts which 
previously it took us 21 hours to make. 


Similarly, other parts can be made in 84- 


hours compared with 15 hours and yet 
another operation which hitherto took four 
hours can now be done in half an hour. These 
time savings form a useful contribution to 
our continual search to reduce production 
costs and are also reflected in our efforts to 
hold prices steady. Only by such means are 
we able to combat the menace of the general 
upward spiral and its disturbing effects on 
production and sales, 


PRICE STABILISATION 


You may recall that, when addressing you 
in May, 1956, I dealt at some length with 
price stabilisation. At that time I told you 
that we had made no advance in our prices 
since March, 1954, despite the fact that we 
had satisfied wage demands, increased 
charges for coal, electricity, transport and 
other materials required in the course of our 
operations. The two subsequent advances 
in the price of our bricks in effect mean that 
since March, 1954, to the end of 1957, our 
prices have only been increased to the extent 
of 8s. per thousand bricks, an achievement of 
price restraint which has been gained only 
through an ever increasing efficiency in every 
field of the Company’s operations. 


It may have been noted from Press 
announcements that the Board of Trade has 
directed the Registrar of Restrictive Trade 
Agreements to give priority in references to 
the Restrictive Practices Court to Agreements 
relating to a variety of products including 
bricks. This Company has understandings 
with other Fletton Brick makers in regard to 
maintaining uniformity of delivered prices in 
parts of this country which, on advice, were 
considered to be registrable under the Re- 
strictive Trade Practices Act, 1956. The 


general pattern of determining delivered 
prices follows the principles which were 
established by Statutory Orders made by the 
Minister of Works and in force up to May, 
1948, when control of brick prices was 


abandoned. In due course it may be neces- 
sary for these arrangements to be justified 
before the Court. 


HIGH LEVEL OF DELIVERIES 


Turning to the building industry generally, 
1957 was a year of difficulties and changing 
fortunes. However, the trade was blessed 
by an unusually mild winter and we con- 
tinued to achieve a strong order book, 
deliveries of the Company’s products being 
maintained at a very high level, although 
towards the end of the year there were indi- 
cations of an impending decline. 


A feature of the year has been the con- 
tinued growth of our facing brick trade. In 
the last five years our deliveries of facing 
bricks have grown by 35 per cent and they 
have never been more popular, providing 
as they do a range of pleasant colours and 
textures at reasonable prices. The Dapple 
Light Facing, upon which a good deal of 
research was centred, was put on the market 
in 1955 and is proving an especial favourite 
and is undoubtedly a winner. Steps have 
ee taken to augment production of this 

rick. 


During the year we produced a new facing 
brick called the “ Phorpres Heather Facing.” 
The Heather Facing was introduced at the 
1957 Building Exhibition. It was given a 
very favourable reception and is a most popu- 
lar addition to our range of facings. 


With the addition of the Heather, our 
facings now comprise the Rustic, Sandfaced, 
Cortex, Saxon, Tuscan, Golden Buff and 
Dapple Light, and any downward trend in 
the demand for one type of facing brick 
stimulates our endeavowr to increase our 
range still further. 


Although prices for our pipes and all types 
of our bricks were advanced on April 15th 
last year following the increases in wages, 
the revised prices did not affect the strength 
of our competitive position, as was proved 
by the number of orders taken in the follow- 
ing months. Throughout the year our bricks 
remained competitive in most areas of the 
British Isles. 


There was no alteration in our prices for 
hollow clay blocks, which have remained un- 
changed since July, 1955. The maintenance 
of price stabilisation for these products is a 
factor which has helped us to maintain deli- 
veries of hollow clay blocks throughout the 
year. Floor block sales too have remained 
good. 


The increase in the production of Field 
Drain Pipes continues and deliveries through- 
out the year constituted a record. 


Last year you may recall I was somewhat 
optimistic in my forecast and the results I 
have reviewed today confirm the views I 
then expressed. Today, however, to make 
any long term forecast is an extremely diffi- 
cult task, but the trading results so far this 
year are only slightly below those for the 
corresponding period of last year. During 
the last few weeks there has been a distinct 
uplift in demand and, if the present strength 
continues, results for the year should be 
satisfactory. 


The report was adopted. 
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REED & SMITH LIMITED 


RESULT SATISFACTORY 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Reed & Smith Limited, was held on May 
28th at The Rougemont Hotel, Exeter, 
Devon, Sir Arthur C. Reed (chairman of the 
company) presiding. 

The chairman said: While the profits for 
1957 are down compared with the previous 
year, your Directors consider the result satis- 
factory bearing in mind the difficult trading 
conditions which your Company, in common 
with the rest of the Industry, has been 
experiencing during 1957. As would be 
expected in what has been virtually a buyers’ 
market, competition has been severe and, 
with the costs of labour, transport, coal 
and many other items still rising, it is 
not surprising that profit margins have 
been reduced. 


TURNOVER FULLY MAINTAINED 


Despite increased competition, however, we 
have managed to obtain a reasonable share of 
the available business and it is encouraging 
to note that our turnover has been fully main- 
tained. 


The Scrip Issue to shareholders last year 
was effected by capitalising £268,905 of the 
General Reserve. Your Directors feel that 
it is prudent gradually to rebuild this reserve 
and propose, therefore, to transfer £143,905 
from Profit and Loss Account bringing the 
total of the General Reserve to £575,000. 


The Interim Dividend paid during the year 
on the increased Capital was 6 per cent, less 
income tax, and the Directors now recom- 
mend a Final Dividend of 9 per cent, less 
income tax, making a total of 15 per cent, 
less income tax, for the year. This is equiva- 
lent to 22} per cent on the old capital and 
compares with the 20 per cent Dividend paid 
last year. 


The purchase of the entire capital of The 
New Taplow Paper Mills Limited was com- 
pleted on May 31, 1957. This has already 
proved beneficial to your Company and your 
Directors are satisfied that this acquisition has 
further strengthened the Group by entering 
a still wider field of paper manufacture. 


This addition, together with further capital 
expenditure at our other Mills, has increased 
our fixed assets by more than £300,000 com- 
pared with a year ago, and it should be noted 
that current assets exceed current liabilities 
by over £745,000. 


I am pleased to report that the work on the 
modernised and _ enlarged papermaking 
machine at Watchet and the new machine at 
Stoke Canon has now been completed and 
that both machines are running well. 


I should mention that we are in the process 
of installing up-to-date plant for the further 
clarification of “trade-waste waters” and 
considerable progress has already been made. 
These installations have been designed to 
satisfy the high standards demanded by the 
Authorities. Shareholders will appreciate, 
however, that expenditure of this nature does 
not increase our profit-earning capacity. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


I know you will expect me to say some- 
thing about the current year. While trading 
conditions remain difficult, the figures for the 
first four months are reasonably satisfactory 
and we are in a better position than ever 
before to take full advantage of any improve- 
ment in general trading conditions. 


It is with regret that I have to report that 
Mr George Oswick, whose valued services 
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to the business extend over a period of more 
than 50 years, finds that he is no longer able 
to give full-time service to the Company. 
He has, however, indicated his willingness 
to remain a Director and be available in 
an advisory capacity and wé are all very 
pleased to know that we shall have the 
continued benefit of his wise counsel and 


THE BRITISH VACUUM 
CLEANER AND 
ENGINEERING 


GROWING DEMAND FOR 
SPECIALISED PRODUCTS 


The fifty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
of The British Vacuum Cleaner and Engi- 
neering Company Limited was held on May 
28th at Leatherhead. 


Mr O. D. Angell (the Chairman) presided 
and, in the course of his speech, said: 


During the early part of the last account- 
ing period, petrol rationing and its hindrance 
in travel restrictions, coupled with the already 
crippling burden of inflationary pressure, 
gave your Board much concern with regard 
to home trade, but the intensification of 
efforts to produce economies and the over- 
hauling of our sales and production methods 
may be expected to afford satisfactory long- 
term reward. 


The realisation of our holding in an Asso- 
ciated Company for £52,500 (a profit of 
£37,500) helped to the easement of our 
finance, and here 1 would add that we still 
retain a most harmonious business relation- 
ship based on the continuing mutual desir- 
ability of collaboration and the true goodwill 
derived from friendship at executive level 
which has developed over the years. 


Your Directors are aware of the challenge 
of European Free Trade and to strengthen 
our prospect in this field a determined effort 
is being made to establish through a 
subsidiary Company, an export market in 
Germany. Our Export Sales Organisation 
is under close scrutiny in order that no stones 
will remain unturned in our endeavours to 
earn our full share of this large potential. 


Although a much improved result is before 
you, your Directors are far from complacent, 
and no effort will be spared to consolidate 
and expand our earning ability. 


In view of the improved Consolidated 
Balance Sheet position your Directors felt 
justified in recommending a maintained divi- 
dend. Shareholders net funds now amount 
to £1,063,694 compared with £1,047,575 last 
year, after allowing for the maintenance of 
the 10 per cent dividend. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Your Directors are contident that their 
policies over the last few years, together with 
active steps taken over the last few months, 
have borne fruit, and provided we are not 
faced in the near future with some new 
National calamity beyond our control, we 
believe we shall be able to report a con- 
tinued recovery in the fortunes of your 
Company. 


In the course of a detailed review of the 
field of activities covered by the Company 
the Chairman commented on the Goblin 
Vacuum Cleaner, Goblin Washing Machines 
and the Goblin Teasmades. He continued: 
Beyond this we have a substantial range of 
Industrial Cleaning Equipment with many 
applications. We are now established in the 
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long experience in conducting the Company’; 
affairs. - 

In these circumstances, the Directors 
appointed Mr Gunner to the Board during the 
year. He has served in the organisation for 
many years and has been Joint Sales Manager 
since 1954. 

The report and accounts were adopted 


highly specialised manufacture of small preci- 
sion motors and our range is constantly being 
extended to cover many of the requirements 
of the Aircraft and Electronic Industries, 
Our highly qualified team of Technicians are 
capable of meeting the ever growing demand 
for development of this type of unit. Our 
Time Recorders find acceptance in all modern 
Factories in Great Britain and we are becom- 
ing well established in this field in many 
parts of the world. This also applies to our 
Master Clock Systems. 


Not only do we market all these Appliances 
but we are manufacturing more and more of 
the component parts each year with resultant 
economies. 


I make special mention of these aspects of 
our production because we do not believe 
that it is generally appreciated that our true 
potential for reward is far beyond the sale of 
our domestic appliances, although even in 
this competitive market we should, with skil- 
ful management of sales and production, 
proyide the larger part of our overhead costs 
upon which the fruitful results of our more 
specialised lines can accrue to the benefit of 
our Company. 


The report was adopted. 


LISBON ELECTRIC 
TRAMWAYS 


The annual general meeting of Lisbon 
Electric Tramways Limited will be held on 
June 25th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, The Right 
Honourable the Lord Rathcavan: 


The number of fare-paying passengers 
carried on the Company’s vehicles during the 
year 1957 continued to increase, although once 
again tram passengers declined slightly. In 
1957 passengers carried totalled 368,909,106 
as compared with 363,728,000 in 1956, an in- 
crease of 5,181,106, or 1.42 per cent, whilst 
the mileage run by our vehicles (comprising 
both trams and buses) at 30,178,386, com- 
pared with 29,821,712 in 1956, shows an 
increase of 356,674, or 1.20 per cent. Be- 
tween both services well over a million fare- 
paying passengers were carried per day. 


When one considers that the corresponding 
figure of passengers carried for the year 1947, 
just ten years ago, was only 268 million, 
against 368 million for 1957, these figures 
show a remarkable increase in such a shor! 
time, bearing in mind the continual growth 
of motor cars and scooters. 


Our total fleet of 757 vehicles now consists 
of 243 buses, of which 114 are double-deckers, 
414 trams and 100 trailers. 


Although revenue has again increased, ex 
penses have also risen considerably. Th 
Company contributed £463,689 to the Stat 
Revenue of Portugal and to the Municipal 
Revenue of Lisbon during the year, an i 
crease of £14,418, or 3 per cent over 1956. 


After providing for all charges, the yeat’s 
operations show a profit of £64,315. The 
Directors recommend a total Ordinary Div 
dend for the year of 6 per cent net. 
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HIGHLANDS AND LOWLANDS 
PARA RUBBER COMPANY 
LIMITED 


MR T. B. BARLOW’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-second Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Highlands and Lowlands Para 
Rubber Company Limited, will be held in 
London on June 3, 1958: 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated review of the Chairman, Mr T. B. 
Barlow: 


The year 1957, when a profit of £278,955 
was earned, was even more successful than 
1956. The final dividend will be 25 per cent, 
which will make a total for the year of 374 
per cent. In addition a 73 per cent tax free 
distribution from land sales was made in 
December, 1957, this is equivalent to 13 per 
cent less tax. 


Stockholders benefit by oil palm profits, 
which at £33 per acre (£32 per ton) are 
worthy of note. From 7,584 acres of rubber 
in bearing and 3,352 acres of oil palms the 
profit from each crop amounted to £125,000. 
With 2,307 acres of rubber to come into 
tapping and 685 acres of oil palms to mature 
—the future can be faced with confidence. 


The Board decided to make stock units 
transferrable in 2s. units instead of £1 units 
as from April 16, 1958. 


Relationships with labour throughout the 
year have been excellent. 


It is expected that the rubber estimate of 
4,498,000 lb and palm oil estimate of 2,900 
tons for 1958 will be exceeded. 


Replacement continues with an annual 
programme of about 700 acres. 


MALAYA 


Politically the outstanding event was 
Malaya’s acceptance of independent status 
within the Commonwealth. The country- 
wide celebrations were carried out in a spirit 
of harmony and goodwill on all sides. After 
“Merdeka” the relationship between all 
races remains good. The Prime Minister, 
Tengku Abdul Rahman, has on many 
occasions clearly indicated his Government’s 
wish to attract foreign capital and to offer it 
security. 


But if the past has been satisfactory both 
politically and economically, the present 
Situation is a challenge to the Malayan 
Plantation Industry. 


It is estimated that in the last two years 
nearly 200,000 acres of European owned 
estates have been sold, many of which have 
been fragmented. This procedure has em- 
phasised the value of the social and essential 
services, which the large estates provide and 
which may well suffer in the case of these 
being divided up into smallholdings ; for 
instance water and electricity supplies, drain- 
age, sanitation, medical and educational 
facilities, maternity benefits, etc., are lost or 
curtailed. ‘There is a feeling that this dis- 
posal of estates is reaching saturation point, 
and the stage is fast being reached where 
pe many acres are being chased by too few 
Cc ars. 


Just as British capital and managerial 
Capacity is valuable to Malaya, the Malayan 
produce and tin are most important to the 
Sterling Area, which, excluding the UK, 
derived no less than 12 per cent of its 1957 
dollar earning exports from Malaya. In addi- 
tion, during 1957 Malaya’s and Singapore's 





imports from the UK were £90,300,000 and 
exports to the UK £70,800,000. 


THE CITY AND MALAYAN RUBBER 
COMPANIES SHARES 


It may well be asked why rubber shares 
are on a 20-25 per cent yield basis. The 
answer is that institutional and professional 
investors will not invest in “ small” com- 
panies where there is inevitably a poor 
market and broadly speaking the Malayan 
rubber industry consists of scores of such 
companies, which despite their good manage- 
ment and efficiency are not attractive to the 
big investors of the City of London. The 
export trade to Malaya and Singapore and 
the imports therefrom, totalling £161 million 
in 1957 are very much the concern of the 
City. The City should therefore support the 
Planting Community and take a far greater 
share of the capital of these companies. Not 
only will this be a safeguard against political 
insecurity but it will also provide support to 
the export and import trade of Malaya, in 
which these institutions are so largely con- 
cerned, both through their direct interest in 
these trades and also through banking, in- 
surance and shipping. 


The nominal issued capital of Malayan 
Estates, amounting as it does to little more 
than £53 million, is a small sum compared 
to the investing capacity of the City and the 
trade at stake. There are signs that these 
facts are coming to be realised in certain 
enlightened and influential quarters. Sug- 
gestions have been made that in this era of 
large companies the process of association 
and grouping should be extended to the 
plantation industry by the creation of large 
holding companies, which would enable the 
existing operating units to be maintained 


BLOCK & ANDERSON 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


MR W. E. BLOCK’S REVIEW 


The twenty-seventh annual general mect- 
ing of Block & Anderson Limited, was held 
on May 28th, at the registered office of the 
company, Banda House, Cambridge Grove, 
Hammersmith, W., Mr A. E. Block (deputy 
chairman and joint managing director) 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr W. Crosskey, FCWA) 
read the notice convening the meeting and 
Capt. R. M. Peat, of Messrs Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co. read the report of the 
auditors. 


The following is the Review by the Chair- 
man, which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
November 30, 1957, and was taken as read: 

The progress of your Company continued 
during 1957:and sales were again increased. 

The group profit before taxation is 
£219,213 as against last year’s figure of 
£231,962. This is due partly to the unavoid- 
able expenses incurred in moving to our new 
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with their present efficient organisations and 
at the same time provide a far more attractive 
investment for the institutions. 


The Board have fostered these ideas and 
in order to prepare the way for the beginning 
of such association stockholders are asked to 
agree to an increase of authorised capital to 
£1 million. 


1957 has been a good year for the Com- 
pany, its stockholders and its staff. Although 
the prices of rubber and palm oil are lower 
in 1958, increased crops and reasonable costs 
should safeguard the current year’s trading, 
always provided nothing unforeseen occurs. 


HIGHLANDS AND LOWLANDS PARA 
RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED 


(Rubber and Oil Palm Fstates in Malaya) 


Subsidiary Company: Highlands 
Malaya Plantations Ltd. 
DIRECTORS 
T. B. BARLOW (Chairman) 

C. R. HARRISON (Vice-Chairman) 
M. A. P. GILMAN 
The Right Honourable Viscount 
INGLEBY, PC 
Secretaries and Registered Office 
THOMAS BARLOW & BRO. 
Plantation House, 

10-15, Mincing Lane, E.C.3. 
CAPITAL 
Authorised £600,000 (To be increased to 

£1 million on June 3, 1958) 
Issued 2s. Stock Units £469,481 
Quoted London, Glasgow, Liverpool. 
1957 Trading Profit £278,955 
Net Profit after tax £166,455 
Ordinary Dividend for year to 
December 31, 1957 
9d. per 2s. Stock Unit—37} per cent 
Distribution on land sales 7} per cent 
(not subject to income tax) 
Stock price on May 27, 1958: 3s. 


Rubber Palm Oil 

Acreage 9,891 acres 4,037 acres 
Crop 4,423,137 Ib = 2,835 tons 
Yield per 

mature ac. 583 Ib 85 tons 
Profit per 

mature ac. £13 £33 
Profit 5.5d. per lb 432 per ton 


headquarters and to the continued increase 
m costs which cannot always be passed on 
to our customers. 


DIVIDEND 
RECOMMENDATION 


In addition to the Interim Dividend of 
10 per cent paid last November, your Direc- 
tors propose a final dividend of 25 per cent, 
less tax. 


This represents a total distribution of 
£70,000 before tax on an increased Ordinary 
Capital of £200,000 as compared with a 
distribution of £61,250 last year. Your 
Directors have considered it prudent to write 
off immediately certain of the work on the 
new buildings as representing initial repairs 
to the structure. The balance of undistri- 
buted profit to be carried forward in the 
Consolidated Balance Sheet after allowing for 
the dividend payment, the writing off of 
building work and the dividend on Redeem- 
able Preference Shares amounts to £276,732 
against £230,135 brought in. 


At home we are beginning to reap the 
benefit of the gew branches established last 
year. In Canada and South Africa our sub- 
sidiaries continue to expand and we are in 
the process of opening further branches in 
both countries. 
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EXPORT SALES MAINTAINED 


In spite of all difficulties and increased 
competition in many countries abroad, our 
export sales were maintained and your 
Directors are making every effort to intensify 
our export sales drive where conditions allow. 


Towards the end of 1957 we moved in 
Our premises at Hammersmith. This has 
already given us greatly improved control and 
co-operation of all departments and will make 
itself felt in more economical working and 
increased facilities for research development 
and further expansion. 

You will have seen from the letter sent 
with the Notice of the Extraordinary General 
Meeting held on April 21, 1958, that the 
cost of re-building and re-equipping our new 
premises had to be provided in part out of 
Working Capital. At that meeting a Resolu- 
tion was passed to increase the Company’s 
authorised Share Capital by the creation of 
2 million new Ordinary Shares of 1s. each. 
Your Directors made a “Rights” Issue of 
300,000 Ordinary Shares of ls. each on the 
basis of three new shares for every forty 
shares held at a price of 3s. 4d. per share. 
Allotment Letters were posted on April 21, 
1958. 


CURRENT FINANCIAL YEAR 


The initial result obtained during the 
current financial year justifies my belief that, 
barring major changes in existing conditions, 
your Company’s satisfactory trading and 
progress will be maintained. 


In conclusion, on behalf of the Board and 
myself, I should like to thank all members 
of our personnel at Home and Abroad for 
their loyal service and co-operation during 
the past year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted and the dividend, as recommended, 
was approved. 


The retiring director, Mr V. H. Block, was 
re-elected and the directors having been 
authorised to fix the remuneration of the 
auditors, Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Co., the proceedings terminated. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 
-rHE COMMITTEE OF LONDON CLEARING 
BANKERS.—NOTICE is hereby given that the maxi- 

mum rate of interest allowed by the under-mentioned 
London Clearing Banks on deposits. which must be 
lodged for a minimum period of 7 days and be subject 
to a minimum notice of withdrawal of 7 days, will be 
THREE AND A HALF per cent. per annum until 
further notice. 

BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 

COUTTS & CO. 

DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 

GLYN. MILLS & CO. 

LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 

MARTINS BANK LIMITED 

MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 

THE NATIONAL BANK LIMITED 

NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 

WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 

WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 


THE COMMITTEE OF LONDON CLEARING 


BANKERS, 
R. H. BARKSHIRE, 
Secretary. 
10 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


May 22, 1958. 
THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


5 PER CENT CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
6 PER CENT a a PREFERENCE 


Cc 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books 
in respect of the above Stocks will be closed from June 
4 to 6, 1958 both dates inclusive, for the purpose of 
preparing Warrants in respect of Dividends for the half- 
year ending June 30, 1958, to be paid dn and after 


July 1, 1958. 
By Order of the Board, 
J. C. TOMLINSON, 
Liverpool. Secretary. 





Offices: Cunard Building 
May 29. 1958. 


~ ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 


With reference to their announcement dated May 21, 
1958. regarding the FINAL DIVIDEND for the year 
1957 on the shares of fis. 20 registered in the United 
Kingdom section of the Amsterdam register, N. M. 
Rothschild & Sons are authorised by the Royal Dutch 
Petroleum Company and by Nederlandsche Handel- 
Maatschappij, N.V. Amsterdam, the Transfer Agent, 
to announce that the rate of exchange fixed for the pay- 
ment of the dividend is fis. 10.40§=£1. The gross 
amount of the dividend will be £0 6s. 7.199d. per share 
and the amount of the 15 per cent Netherlands Dividend 
Tax £0 Os. 41.880d. per share. 

New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4. 
May 22 7958 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


LIMMER & TRINIDAD 
LAKE ASPHALT 


SIR JOHN HATHORN HALL’S REVIEW 


The eighty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of the Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Company Limited, will be held on June 
19th, in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Sir John Hathorn 
Hall, GCMG, DSO, which was circulated 
with the report and accounts: 


In the Asphalt Industry, 1957 proved to 
be a year of increasing difficulty. It is there- 
fore a matter for congratulation that the 
Group’s Trading Profit for the year fell only 
marginally short of the record profit of 1956. 
Depreciation, however, absorbed approxi- 
mately £25,000 more than in the previous 
year and consequently the Group Net Profit 
was about £10,000 less than in 1956. 


Your Directors recommend the payment 
of a Final Dividend of 9 per cent making 
a total of 15 per cent for the year. 


In 1957 the turnover of both Parent Com- 
pany and the Subsidiaries was slightly in 
excess of that for 1956, which was itself a 
record. However, we continued to experi- 
ence during 1957 a falling off in profit 
margins. With our modern plant and equip- 
ment, the maintenance of a high rate of 
turnover is essential to our business. 


During the year we changed the name of 
the International Asphalte Company Limited 
to The Limmer & Trinidad (International) 
Asphalt Company Limited, with the object 
of acquiring Overseas Trade Corporation 
status for that Company. 


Although your Group is in a much more 
fortunate position than some in still having 
a very satisfactory order book, I think it 
unlikely that we shall be able to repeat in 
1958 quite the same excellent trading results 
as for 1957. But any slight setback will, I 
am confident, be short-lived. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
INTERESTING OPPORTUNITY 
FOR EXPANSION 


Owners of a modern factory and offices, floor area 
approximately 44,000 square feet, site area approximately 
8.000 square yards, situated in Manchester, in good labour 
district, invite the interest of a progressive manufacturing 
concern, with able management, with a view to using the 
Premises in a joint enterprise. Capital available to assist 
expansion where appropriate. Principals only.—Write 
Box 939. 

MERICAN PATENT BROKERS, est. 1904, offers its 
services to concerns wishing rights of U.S. inventions. 
—W. B. Kahn Co., 501 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
eee COUNSEL on North American markets by 
Canadian consultant.—Write, W. O. Moir, 171 New 
Bond Street. Tel.: MAYfair 2631. 
yo Dutch businessman of good family and good 
business education in Holland, England, Germany 
and France, seeks contact with British firms interested 
in establishing branches or agencies on the continent.— 
Please write to A. Pick, 27 Hoefloo, Laren N.H. Holland, 


Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 


Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


SIX PER CENT FOR TEN YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10,000 and over. 


For further particulars apply: 
CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


a FOR COLOUR PICTURES.—The Tiford 
Sportsman £14 Os. 10d. inc. case.—City Sale & 
Exchange Ltd., 94 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
EJECTED ? You need a holiday—sunshine, warmth, 
Stimulation. How about Spain ? In the meantime, 
buy a bottle of El Cid sherry. That will give you a 
wonderful foretaste. (A delicious aftertaste, too !) 
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ASSOCIATED FISHERIES 
LIMITED 


At the General Meeting held on May 22nd 
in London, Mr W. A. Bennett reported that 
the marked decline in the trading profit of the 
Group, of which warning was given last year, 
had unfortunately materialised. The main 
cause of the sharp fall in profit was quite 
beyond the Board’s control, namely, the acute 
shortage of fish on the Distant Water grounds. 
The 1957 total catch was the lowest in seven 
years. There was also a marked decline in 
the demand of the consuming public in com- 
parison with the two previous years. The 
small rise in overall price realised at auctions 
of 3d. per lb was insufficient to compensate 
for the heavy drop in the catch and cost of 
processing plants working at limited capacity. 
Although total group turnover increased, 
profit margins were very much reduced by 
the heavy decline in productivity of the fishing 
grounds, rising costs and depreciation charges. 


After covering all costs and depreciation, 
the profit remaining out of every £1 of in- 
come is 8.4d., of which taxation will absorb 
5.2d. Net Dividends will account for a further 
2.2d., leaving slightly less than ld. retained 
to assist in meeting the ever-increasing costs 
of replacement and development. 


Substantial amounts were spent in develop- 
ing subsidiaries engaged in distribution, in- 
cluding the production and marketing of 
“Eskimo ” brand of consumer and catering 
packs of frozen fish, fruit and vegetables, 


poultry, etc. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Since the close of the year the adverse 
factors had not only continued but had been 
greatly accentuated. Though the outlook was 
depressing, they could face the future know- 
ing that they had a sound and vigorous 
organisation in a position to go ahead when 
the tide turned. 


BARGAIN, £25.—For sale, Co. Regns. (Seal, Statutory 
Books). Guaranteed no trading, ready now. State 
trade wanted. BUSINESS ECON. (E/Sp.), 156 Strand 
London, W.C.2 (TEM. 8377/2294). Also Seven-day 
incorporation service. 7 
RESTED TIES for Clubs and Companies. At last a 
satisfactory material. Finer Jacquard motifs. Reason- 
able prices.—Macaseta, Ltd., Goodall Street, Macclesfield. 
el.: 3078. 
es WEEK.” the brilliant survey in The Observer 
every Sunday that gives you a clear perspective on & 
whole week’s news in 15 minutes’ easy reading. 
The Observer put the world in hands on 
Sunday. 


your 


E DU CA TION A Lt 
THE POLYTECHNIC 
309 REGENT STREET, W.1 

SESSION 1958-59 


Enrolment can now be made for the following full- 
time courses : 


(1) General Certificate of Education Advanced 
Level ; Final B.Sc.(Econ.) and B.Sc.(Sociology) 
and Diploma in Social Studies of London 
University. 

Commercial Administration 

General Secretarial Studies 

Professional Course for Accountants 
Professional Course for Statisticians 


Enquiries and applications to the Head of the School 
of Commerce, from whom a prospectus can be obtained. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.(ECON.) DEGREE 

Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations fot 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, 800 Wolsey 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ exams, 1951-56. 
Prospectus from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Directof 
of Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. _ 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392, 0 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc, Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus. and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, t0 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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APPOINTMENTS 





COMMERCE LECTURER 


Lecturer in Commercial subjects required by 
Iraq Petroleum Company for the Kirkuk Indus- 
trial Training Centre. The selected candidate 
will be required to prepare Iraqi apprentices and 
adult employees for the R.S.A. examination at 
Intermediate and Advanced Level and to assist in 
“on the job” training of accounts apprentices. 
Applicants should possess a degree in Commerce 
or cquivalent qualification and previous teaching 
expericnce in a Technical or Commercial College. 
Teaching Diploma and business experience desir- 
able. Age limit 35. Service, which is recognised 
as teaching service for pension purposes by the 
Ministry of Education, is on three year (renew- 
able) contracts with pensionable pay not less than 
£1,250 per annum, plus large local currency allow- 
ances Annual leave with paid passages. Fully 
furnished accommodation provided at nominal 
rental but owing to shortage of married quarters 
marricd applicants should be prepared for 12 
months’ initial separation.—Reply in_ detail, 
quoting No. 808, to Staff Manager. Iraq 
Petroleum Co., Ltd., 214 Oxford Street, London, 
w.l. 


” 


~ ACTUARIAL OPPORTUNITIES IN 
U.S.A. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Socicty of the United 
States has several openings at its Home Office in New 
York for men interested in an actuarial career in the 
United States. Candidates should be up to about age 
30 and have passed some or all of the examinations of 
the Institute of Actuaries. or of the Faculty of Actuaries. 

Those interested should write to Mr Harry Walker, 
Second Vice-President and Associate Actuary of the 
Equitable. at 393 Seventh Avenue, New York. 1, New 
York. U.S.A., stating their qualifications, including age, 
tducation and experience. Interviews with Equitable 
representatives will be arranged in Edinburgh on July 21st 
and in London on July 22nd and 23rd. 


MARKETING EXECUTIVES 


A London Market Research Organisation of 
international reputation at home and on the 
continent seeks British-born marketing executives 
(30-45) for Holland and Austria. 

Marketing experience of branded consumer 
goods an essential and preference will be given 
to men with experience with a national manu- 
facturer/ distributor or an advertising agency. 

Ability to assess and discuss marketing issues 
intelligently with marketing managers is essential, 
as is the ability to interpret market research find- 
ings. A knowledge of Dutch for the appoint- 
ment in Holland is not essential, but fluent 
German is required for the Austrian appointment. 
Initial salary of up to £2,000 p.a. according to 
experience. 

Applications, which should include curriculum 
vitae. will be treated in strictest confidence. 


Write to WRIGHT ATKINSON LTD., 
Employment Consultants. 70 Queen Victoria 


Street, London, E.C.4 (City 2176). 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 


Applications are invited for either an ASSISTANT 
LECTURESHIP or a _ LECTURESHIP in PURE 


MATHEMATICS from October 1, 1958. 
Salaries: Assistant Lectureship, £700 to £850 per 
annum Lectureship, £900 to £1,650 per annum. 


Commencing salary in each case will be at a point 
on the appropriate scale’ according to age, qualifications 
and = experience. Membership of the F.S.S.U. and 
thildren’s allowance scheme. 

Further particulars may_be obtained from the Registrar, 
University College, Singleton Park, Swansea, to whom 
*pplications (six copies) must be sent by June 21, 1958. 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the above studentships and 
tenable for one year in the first instance and 
Tenewable for a further period not exceeding two years. 
The studentships are normally of the value of £350 or 
= Per annum. They are offered to candidates who have 
— the degree of Bachelor or Master in this or any 
f cr approved University, and applications are acceptable 
rom students who expect to graduate this summer. The 


jtcessful candidates will be expected to pursue research 
m Economics. 


Economic Statistics, Government, Social 
coministration, Social Anthropology or Sociology. Appli- 
the heoould be sent not later than July 1, 1958, to 

p the Registrar, The University. Manchester, 13, from 





—. ee Particulars and forms of application may 
ained, 











THE ROYAL INSTITUTE 
OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY (FINANCE) at the Royal Institute from 
men aged between 30 and 45 with a qualification in 
accountancy and some experience of cost accounting or 
organisation and method. Starting point on a _ salary 
scale of £1,250 by £50 to £2,000 according to age and 
experience. 

Further particulars and application forms, which must 
be submitted by June 20th, may be obtained from the 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., 66 Portland Place, London, W.1. 

S.I.R. HEADQUARTERS, Regent Street. London, 

e requires Economist in Senior Scientific Officer grade 
to deal with economic aspects of the Department's scien- 
tific research policy. Qualifications: Ist or 2nd Hons. 
degree in economics plus 3 years experience of research 
in applied economics in industry or university. Under- 
Standing of the methods and objectives of scientific 
research desirable. Salary: £1,.190-£1,410 (men); women 
slightly less. Prospects of promotion and for candidates 
under 31 also of establishment.—Application forms from 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. Professional 
and Executive Register (Reference PE.991), Atlantic 
House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 

CTUARY required, directly responsible to the 

Partners of a leading Stock Exchange firm, with 
long established and extensive Institutional connection. 
Position offers great scope to the individual with initiative 
and ideas. Age 25-35 preferred. Investment experience 
an advantage but not essential. Applicant sitting finals 
might be considered.—Write, in confidence, giving full 
details to Box 938. 

NTERNATIONAL MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 

TION with small staff centred in London, requires 
male Graduate, with some business experience. as Personal 
Assistant to the Secretary General. Excellent French 
essential, other languages useful. Salary according to 
experience, but not less than £900 per annum.—Box 942. 


MERCHANDISING EXECUTIVE 


Leading international advertising agency has a 
vacancy in its Marketing Department for a 
Merchandising Executive. The man we are look- 
ing for is probably 25-35 and presently a Brand 
Promotions Manager with all-round sales promo- 
tion and merchandising experience in the grocery 
or toiletries fields. It will be an advantage to 
have some ficld selling experience. It will be a 
necessity to have a flair for producing merchan- 
dising ideas including sales aids, consumer and 
trade promotions, point-of-purchase display, etc. 

To arrange a meeting, write in confidence, 
giving qualifications, experience and present 
Salary, to Box 940. 





EASTERN GAS BOARD 
ASSISTANT TO THE STATISTICIAN 


Applications are invited for the appointment of an 
assistant to the Statistician at the Board's offices in 
Tottenham. Applicants should hold an Honours Degree 
in Economics or Commerce, or be sitting for the Final 
Examination in one of these subjects this year. 


The work will be mainly concerned with the prepara- 
tion of statistical reports for the guidance of management, 
and calls for attention to detail and the ability to write 
clearly rather than a high level of mathematical statistics. 


The successful candidate may be required to pass a 
medical examination and, unless already subject to a 
pension scheme by virtue of the Gas (Pension Rights) 
Regulations, 1950, will be required, if eligible, to join 
the Board’s Staff Pension Scheme within six months from 
taking up the appointment. 


The salary will be in accordance with grade A.P.T.6 
(£670-£750 per annum) of the National Salary Scales for 
Gas Staffs and the initial placing within this grade will be 
subject to the candidate’s qualifications and experience. 
Promotion beyond this grade would be dependent upon 
proved ability. 


Forms of application may be obtained from the Chief 
Accountant and are returnable to him not later than 
Saturday, June 21, 1958. 


R. H. EPPS. 
2 The Abbey Garden, Secretary. 
Great College Street, 


Westminster, S.W.1. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer or 
Assistant Lecturer in Mathematical Economics, the 
appointment to be taken up on October 1, 1958. Salary 
in scale £900 x £50 to £1,350 x £75 to £1,659 p.a. (Lec- 
turer) or £700 x £50 to £850 p.a. (Assistant Lecturer).— 
Applications should reach the Registrar, The College, 
Keele, Staffs, from whom application forms may be 
obtained, not later than June 7, 1958. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER - 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS in the Faculty of 
Economic and Social Studies. Preference will be given 
to candidates with interests in mathematical economics 
and/or econometrics. Salary on a scale £700 to £850 per 
annum. Membership of the F.S.S.U. and Children’s 
Allowance Scheme.—Applications should be sent, not 
later than June 14, 1958, to the Registrar, the University, 
Manchester 13, from whom further particulars and fofms 
of application may be obtained. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
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ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


Applications are invited from men with experience 
of Organisation and Methods work both in factories 
and offices. A University degree would be an asset 
but is not essential. Applicants should have a know- 
ledge of modern punched card machines and several 
years experience in an O. & M. Department of a 
large Organisation. 

A generous salary will be offered to the right man. 


The Company has g00d conditions of employment 
with excellent pension scheme. Applications should 
be submitted in writing giving details of education 
and training. appointments held and current salaries. 
All applications will be treated in_ the _ strictest 


confidence. 
Company Personnel Manager, E. GOMME Limited, 
Spring Gardens, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


ATTWOOD GROUP OF COMPANIES 
ENGINEERS—ECONOMISTS— 
STATISTICIANS 


Research projects of unique character are 
undertaken by the Attwood Group on behalf of 
U.K. and overseas manufacturers. Such projects 
are aimed at resolving problems in product design, 
distribution, marketing, and at formulating objec- 
tives, policies, and plans in these fields. This 
type of work is complementary to the other 
activities of the Group and the pace of expan- 
sion is quickening. We are therefore secking 
additional staff who can be moulded into our 
plans for development. Applicants must have a 
good honours degree with experience in economic, 
marketing, operational, or social research, or in 
engineering development work. These qualifica- 
tions must be supported by exceptional personal 
qualities of which integrity is paramount. Ambi- 
tious men will find the opportunities they seek 
for developing their talents. Additionally the 
rate of growth provides considerable scope for 
those capable of accepting wider responsibility. 

Applications in confidence, stating education, 
experience, age, etc., to the Wallace Attwood 
Company, Research Division, Chantrey House, 
Eccleston Street, London, S.W.1. 


UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO | - 


DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND 

Applications are invited for the position of SENIOR 
LECTURER or LECTURER IN ECONOMICS. 

Salary range, Senior Lecturer £1,315 x £50—£1,615 per 
annum; Lecturer £1,025 x £50—£1,275 per annum. 

Further particulars are available from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close, in New Zealand and London, on 
June 30, 1958. 


EDUCATION FOR 
ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


Within a decade no major organisation in this 
country will be without some form of electronic 
computer or data processing equipment. Before 
these machines can be put to profitable use a 
major educational programme must be carried 
out for all levels of management and for 
specialist staff. 

IBM, whose leadership in the field of EDP is 
acknowledged, therefore proposes to expand con- 
siderably the scope of its training activities, and 
applications for positions in the Education 
Department are invited. 

Candidates should have a genuine and creative 
interest in teaching; a sound understanding of 
organisational problems; a quick, logical mind; 
and the determination to work hard to master 
new and exciting skills and communicate them 
to others. 

A degree or professional qualification is essen- 
tial; a good scientific or mathematical back- 
ground and/or some years’ business experience 
are highly desirable. Age up to 30. 

Generous free life insurance and pension plans 
are in operation. 

Applications to the Personnel Manager, 101 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1, quoting reference 
EDS8/1. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
As the result of a grant from the Nuffield Foundation 
the Department of Social Anthropology and Sociology 
plans to carry out a study of a Lancashire town, and 
applications are invited for the following posts: (a) A 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT Grade Il, initial salary within 
the range £700-£850 per annum, the appointment to be 
for one year from October 1, 1958. renewable for a 
further two years Applicants should have a degree in 
Sociology or Social Anthropology and should have some 
training in statistics. The successful candidate will be 
required to study the social composition of the town 
from published and unpublished sources; (b) A SENIOR 
RESEARCH WORKER, initial salary within the range 
£800-£1,000 per annum. the appointment to be for two 
years from October 1. 1958, or October 1, 1959. Appli- 
cants should have training in Sociology or Social Anthro- 
pology and ficld expericnce in one of these subjects. 
The successful candidate will be required to carry out a 
study of a section of the working-class population of the 
Town. Both appointments carry membership of the 
Children’s Allowance Scheme.—Application forms and 
further particulars may be obtained from the Registrar, 
the University. Manchester, 13, to whom applications 
should be returned by not later than June 23, 1958. 
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RITCHIE CALDER’S 


rade routes 


beneath the 


Sea... 
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THERE IS A POWERFUL AGENT, obedient, 
rapid, easy, which conforms to every use, and 
reigns supreme on board my vessel. Everything 
is done by means of tt. It lights it, warms tt, 


and 1s the soul of my mechanical apparatus... 


“Thus Captain Nemo, in Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea, explained the unlimited range of his 
submarine Nautilus. In January 1955, Jules Verne’s 
vision of 1873 was fulfilled. The United States atomic 
submarine, appropriately called Nautilus IJ, put to sea, 
driven by an inexhaustible source of power. 

Captain Nemo’s Nautilus was not a war-vessel, but 
a submarine yacht. Now submarine oil tankers, bigger 
than any ship afloat, are contemplated. Similarly we 
could have submarine freighters. But why not passenger 
liners as well? Under-water Queen Elizabeths could be far 
larger and could travel far faster and far farther. 

We just need to get used to the idea of submerging. 
Already we climb beyond the clouds and “above the 
weather” in high-speed air-liners. This, we recognise, is 
part of our mastery over the elenients—the captain 
chooses his levels and his lanes to avoid the upheavals of 


the lower atmosphere and secure favourable upper winds. , 


The same applies to that other element, the ocean. 
Since the first frail craft put out to sea, men have 
endured the heaving and tossing of the waves, the 
battering of the winds and the torments of the storms. 
Even the greatest liners fare badly when Atlantic rollers 
are 60 feet high. 

Designers of the surface ships have to contend with 
many factors—the resistance of water, the erratic wave- 
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formations and the drag of the winds on the super- 
structure. They can streamline submarines to shear the 
water. They have to allow for depth-pressures on the hull 
but they can ignore the waves, since with the reserves of 
power of an atomic-engine, the vessels need never surface 
except in sheltered waters. Winds can be discounted. 

Already submarines of 100,000 tons are regarded as a 
practical proposition but the bigger, the more economic, 
in terms of atomic power. Even in such dimensions they 
could command speeds higher than the fastest fish (the 
swordfish is reputed to travel at 57 miles an hour) and 
could circumnavigate the world on a pittance of nuclear 
fuel. Like the air-pilots, the captains could choose the 
currents and lanes to best advantage. With atomic- 
powered searchlights, passengers would have revealed to 
them a world inhabited by strange creatures. Tourists 
could sail up the oceanic canyons, like pleasure cruises 
up Norwegian fjords. They would voyage between the 
peaks of the submarine mountain ranges. 


SS SS 
SS 
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As Jules Verne wrote, over 80 years ago: It & 
marvellous! You were right, Captain Nemo, to make use of this 
agent which takes the place of wind, water and steam. 

But he did not know the real nature of that agent— 
nuclear power.” [R.C.] 


* % x 

MiTcHELL ENGINEERING are designing anf 
constructing Nuclear Power Plant to meet world 
needs in the New Atomic Age. 


Mitchell Engineering Ltd One Bedford Square Londos 
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